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Modem lli^h-German (continued) :— 

Justus Jonas—sacred songs. 

Ulrich von Hutten— 

1. Letter^to Franz von Sickingen. 

2. Political poem. 

Sebastian Frank— 

X* Pi’cface to his Germania. 

2. Hudolf von Habsburg. 

3. Maximilian der Erste. 

^ • 

4. Fables. 

Purkard Waldis—fables. 

Hans Sachs— 

1. Sacred Song. 

2. Poem on tlie Death of Martin Lusher. 

3. Poem on the War. 

Petcismann Etterlin’s Clironicle—William Tell and Rudolf von 
Habsburg. 

Aegidius Tsclnuli’s Glu’Oiiicle—William Tell. 

Paulus Mclissus Schcdc. 

Johann Fischart— 

1, Exhortation addressed to the German people. 

2. Das gliickhafte Schiff'. 

Georg Hollcnhagen—fable. > 

Popular Books— 

1. Tj’ll Eulenspiogel. 

2. Dr. Faust. 

Poinxlar Songs. 

Seventeenth Century. 

Modem IligJi-Gcmian :— • 

Martin Opitz, and the First Silesian School. 

Georg*Iludolf Weckherlin. 

Anonymous Poem—‘ O Ewigkeit. ’ 

Michael Altenbui'g’s Camp-song (Gustavus Adolphus). 
Johannes Hcermann—sacred song. 

Popular Songs. 

Johann Arndt— 

1. Sacred Song. 

2. On the Power and Necessity of Prayer. 

it«#>7b Bohme, Mj'stei’ium Aiaguum. , , 

J: ain Valentin Andreae. ^ 

t'OLfift. '/ / E 
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Modern Jlvjh-Girman (coutinucJ) :— 
rrierlricli Spec. ^ 

Julius Wilhelm ZLiicgi'efT. 

Friedrich von Logau. , 

Simon Dach and the Kiinigshcrg School. 

Paul Fleinmnig. 

Paul Gerhard. 

Georg Philip]) narsdiJrfTer and, the Nuruberg School. 
Jolauin^s Hist. _ 

Andreas Gryphiua— 

1. Sonnets. 

2. From the Tragedy ‘ Cavdeiiio and CcHnde.’ 

J«)aeh i m Kach cd—sa ti I'e. 

Johann* Michael Moscheroseh—satires. 

Christo])h von Grinnnelshauson, Siniplieissinius—novel. 
Johimn Palthasar Sehupp—on the Gcrniaii Language. 
Angelus Silesius. 

Hoffmannswablau and Lohenslcin—Second Silesian School 
Abraham a Santa Glara—.sermon. 

Philipp Jacob Spener—on Luther. 

Gottfried Arnold—.sacred ]»ueni 
Christian M eise. 

Tfans A.s.smann von Abschatz. 

Friedrich II. L. von Cauitz. 

Christian Wemieke. 

Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz—on the German Language. 

Etgiitkk.ntii Centukv. 

Modern ITUjh-Gcr'imtn :— 

Johann Chrislo])h Gottsehed—(^vto. 

Johann Jacob IJodraer—Charaet(T of German Poetry. 
Barthold Heinrich Brockes. 

Johann Christian Gunther. 

Nicolaus Ludwig Graf von Zinzcudoi-f. 

Christian Ludwig Liseow. 

Friedrich von Tlagcdorn. 

Albrecht von TTaller. 

Gottliel* Wilhelm BalKaier. 

Ewald Christian von Kleist. * 

Christian Furchtcgolt Gellert. 
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Modem Ihgh-Gcrnmn (routiiiucd) :— 

Jolmnti Ludwig Glcini. • 

Johann Peter Uz. 

Justus Moser. • 

Klopsiock. See below. 

Salom&n Gessner. 

Johsinn Winekelnitiim. 

Lessing. See below. 

Jolmuii Georg lluniann 
Immanuel Kant. 

Johann August Musaeus. 

AVielund. See bidow. 

Gottlieb Konrad Pfeffel. 

Christian Frledi'ich Daniel Schubart 
Matthias Claudius. 

Johann Casj)ar Lavater. 

•flerder. See below, 
llcinrieh Jung, Stilling. 

Georg Chi’istoph Lichtenberg. 

Gottfrie«l .Vugust Biirgor. 

Johann TTeinrieh Voss. 

Friedrich Leopold uiid Christian Grafen zu Stollberg. 

Das Siebengestirn tier Diehter d*K achtzehnten Jahrhunderts— 

1. Friedrieh Gottlieb Klopstock. 

2. Gotthold Ephruiui Lessing. 

3. Christoph ^Martin Wicland. 

4. .loliann Gottfried von Herder. 

5. flohann Wolfgang von G(»ethc. 

0. .lohanii Christoph Friedideh von Schiller. 

7. Jean Paul Friedrich Pichter. 
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OLD GEKMAX LOVE-SONGS'. 

If 

S EVEN liundreci years ago! Wliat a long time 
it seems I Philip Augustus, King of France ; 
Henry IT, King of England; Frederic I, tliQ famous 
Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany! When we read 
of their times, tlic times of the Crusades, we feel 
as the Greeks felt when reading of the War of Troy. 
We listen, we admire, but we do not compare the 
lieroes of St. Jean d’Acrc with the great generals of 
the nineteenth centurj^ They seem a different race of 
men from those who are now living, and poetiy and 
tradition have lent to their royal frames such colossal 
proportions that we hardly dare to criticise the legend¬ 
ary history of their chivalrous achievements. It was 
a time of heroes, of saints, of martyrs, of miracles ! 
Thomas a’Bccket was murdered at Canterbury, but 
for more than three hundred years his name lived 
on, and his bones were working miracles, and his 
soul seemed as it were embodied and petrified 
in the lofty pillars that surround the spot of his 
martyrdom. ‘ Abelard was persecuted and impri¬ 
soned, but his spirit revived in the Ileforniers of 

’ ‘Des Minnesangs FriiLling.’ Ilerausgcgeben von Karl Lach- 
raann ukd Moritz Ilaupt. Leipzig, 1837. 
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tlie sixteenth century, and the shrine of Abelard and 

, Heloise in the Pore Lachaise is stiU decorated every 
year^with garlatids of immortelles. Barbarossa was 
drowned in the same river in Alexander the 

Great had bathed his roval limbs, but his fame lived 
on in every cottage of Germany, and the peasant near 

* the Kyffhiiuser still believes that some day Ijie mighty 

Emperor will awake from his long slumber and rouse' 
the people of Germany from their fatal dreams. We 
dare not hold communion with such stjjtely heroes as 
Frederick the Bed-beard, and Bichard the IJon-heart; 
tlicy seem half to belong to the realm of fable. We 
feel from our very schooldays as if we coukl shake 
hands witli a Themistoclcs and sit down in the 
company of a Julius Cjesar, but we are awed by 
the presence of those tall and silent knights, with 
their hands folded and their legs crossed, as we see 
them reposing in full armour on the tombs of our 
cathedrals. ^ 

• And yet, however different in all other respects, 
these men, if they once lift their steel beaver and 
unbuckle their rich armour, are wonderfully like 
ourselves. Let us read the poetry, which they 
cither wrote themselves, or to which they liked to 
listen in their castles on the Bliine or under their 
tents in Palestine, and wo find it is poetry which 
a Tennyson or a Moore, a Goethe or Heine might 
have written. Neither Julius Caesar nor Themis- 
tocles would know what was meant by such poetry. 
It is modern poetiy—poetry unknown tb the^ ancient 
world, and who invented it nobody can teU. It is 
sometimes called romantic, but this is "Ti strange 
misnomer. Neither the tlomans, •nor the lineal de¬ 
scendants^ of the Bomans, the Italians, th(f Pro- 
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ven^als, the Spaniards, can claim that poetry as 

their own. It is Teutonic poetry—purely Teutonic 
in its heart and soul, though its utte^rance, its rhyme 
and metre, its grace and imagery, show the marks 
of a warmer clime. It is called sentimental poetry, 
the poetry of the heart rather than of the head, 
the picturp of the inward rather than of the out¬ 
ward world. It is subjective as distinguished from 
objective poetiy, as the German critics, in their 
scholastic language, are fond of expressing it. It 
is Gotliic, as contrasted witli classical poetry. The 
one, it is said, sublimizes nature, the other bodies 
forth‘spirit—the one deifies the human, the other 
humanizes the divine—the one is ethnic, the other 
Christian. But all these are but names, and their 
true meaning must be discovered in tlu* works of 
firt themselves, and in the liistory of the times 
which produced the artists, the poets, and their 
ideals. We shall perceive the difference between 
these two hemispheres of tlie Beautiful better if 
wo think of Homer s ‘ Helena’ and Dante’s ‘ Beatrice,’ 
if we look at the ‘Venus of Milo’ and a ‘Madonna’ 
of Francia, than in reading the profoundest systems 
of msthetics. 

The work which has caused these reflections is 
a volume of German poetry, just published by Lach- 
mann and Haupt. It is called ‘Des Minnesangs 
Friihling—the Spring of the Songs of Loveand it 
contains a collection of the poems of twenty German 
poets, all of whom lived during the jjeriod of the 
Crusades, under the Hohenstaufen Emperors, from 
about ii’i^ to 1230. This period may well be 
called the spring aof German poetry, though the 
summer that followed was but of short duration. 
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and tlic autumn was cheated of the rich harvest 
which the spring had promised. Tieck, one of the 
first ^ who gathered the flowers of that forgotten 
spring, describes it in glowing Janguage. * At that 
time,* he* says, ‘believers sang of faith, lovers of 
love, knights described knightly actions ,and battles; 
* and loving, behoving^ knights were their ehief audi¬ 
ence. The spring, beauty, gaiety, were objects that 
could never tire : great duels, and deeds of arms 
carried away every hearer, the more surely, the 
stronger they were painted; and as the pillars and 
dome of the church encircle the flock, so did religion, 
as the highest, encircle poetry and reality; and every 
heant, in equal love, humbled itself before her.* Car¬ 
lyle, too, has listened with delight to those merry 
songs of spring. ‘Then truly,* he says, ‘was the 
time ol' singing come; for princes and prelates, em- 
])ci*ors and squires, the wise and the simple, men, 
women Jiiid children, all sai^g and rhymed, or de¬ 
lighted in hearing it done. It was a universal noise 
of song, as if the spring of manhood had arrived, and 
warblings from every spray—not indeed, without in¬ 
finite twitterings also, which, except their gladness, 
had no music—^were bidding it welcome.* And yet 
, i^ was not all gladness; and it is strange that Car¬ 
lyle, who* has so keen an ear for the silent melan¬ 
choly of the human heaft, should not have heard 
that tone of sorrow and fateful boding which breaks, 
like a suppressed sigh, through the free and light 
music of that Swabian era. The brightest; sky of 
spring is not without its clouds in Gcrmjmy, and 
Ihe German heart is never happy without some sad¬ 
ness. Whether we listen to a slJOrt ditty, or to the 
epic ballads of the ‘Nibelunge,* or to Wolfram*? grand 
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poems of the ‘ Parcival ^ and the ‘ Holy Graal/ it is the- 
same everywhere. There is always a mingling of 
light and shade,—in joy a fear of sorrow, in sor^row 
a ray of hope, and thTOughout the whole, a silent 
wondering at this strange world. Here is* a speci¬ 
men of an anonymous poem—and anonymous poetry 
is an inven/j'on peculiarly Teutonic. It was written 
teforo tlie twelfth century; its language is strangely 
simple, and sometimes iincoiith. But there is truth 
in it, and it is ,truth after all, and not fiction, that is 
the secret of all poetry :— 

• It lias pained me in the heart, 

Full many a time, 

That I yearned after that 
AVhich I may not have, 

Nor ever shall win. 

It is very gi-ievous. 

I do not mean gold or silver : 

It is more like a human heart. 

f 

I trained mo a falcon, 
klore than a year. 

When I had tamed him, 

As I would have him, 

And had well tied his feathers 
With golden chains, 

He soured up very high, 

And flew into other lauds. 

I 

I saw the falcon since. 

Flying happily; 

He carried on his foot 
Silken straps, 

And his plumage w-as 
All red of gold. • . 

May God send them together. 

Who would fain be loved. 
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The key-note of the whole poem of the ‘Nibe- 
lunge/ such as it was written down at the end of the 
twelfth, or the• beginning of the thirteenth century, 
is ‘ Sorrow after Joy/ This is the fatal spell against 
which all the heroes are fighting, and fighting in 
vain. And as Hagen dashes the Chaplain into the 
waves, in order to belie the prophecy of the Mer¬ 
maids, but the Chaplain rises, and Hagen rushes 
headlong into destruction, so Chriemhilt is bar¬ 
gaining and playing with the same inevitable fate, 
cautiously guarding her young heart against “’the 
happiness of love, that she may escape the sorrows 
of a broken heart. She, too, has been dreaming ‘ of 
a wild young falcon that she trained for many a day, 
till two fierce eagles tore it.* And she rushes to her 
mother Ute, that she may read the dream for her ; 
and her mother tells her what it means. And then 

the cov ]uaiden answers ;— 

•/ 

.... no more, no more, dear motlici', say. 

From many a woman’s fortune this truth is clear as day, 
That falsely smiling Pleasure with Pain requites us ever. 

I from both will keep me, and thus will soitow never. 

But Siegfried comes, and Chriemhilt s heart does 
no longer cast up the bright and the dark days of 
life. To, Siegfried she belongs; for him she lives, 
and for him, when ‘ two fierce eagles tore him,* she 
dies. A still wilder tragedy lies hidden in the songs 
of the ‘Edda,* the most ancient fragments of truly 
Teutonic poetry. Wolfram*s poetry is of the same 
sombre cast. He wrote his ‘Parcival* about the time 
when the songs of the ‘Nibelunge* were wntten down. 
The subject was taken by him from a French source. 
It belonged originally to the British cycle of«Arthur 
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and his Knights. But Wolfram took the story 

merely as a skeleton, to which he himself gave a 
new body and soul. The gloiy and happiness which 
this world can give, is to him but a shadow—the 
crown for which his hero fights is that of the Holy 
Graal. 

Faith, L(ive, and Honour are the chief subjects of 
the so-called Minnesilnger. They are not what we 
should call erotic poets. Minne means love in the 
old German language, but it means, originally, not 
so much passion and desire, as thoughtfulness, reve¬ 
rence, and remembrance. In English MhniG would 
be ‘ Minding,’ and it is different therefore from the 
Greek EroSy the Homan Amor, and the French 
Amoxir. It is different also from the Gerjnan Liehe, 
which means originally desire, not love. Most of 
the poems of the ‘Minnesaiiger’ are sad rather than 
joyful—joyful in sorrow, sorrowful in joy. The same 
feelings have since been so often repeated by poets 
in all the modem languages of Europe, that much 
of what we read in the ‘ Minnesilnger’ of the twelfth 
imd thirteenth centuries sounds stale to our ears. 
Yet there is a simplicity about these old songs, a 
want of effort, an entire absence of any attempt to 
please or to surprise, and we listen to them as we^ 
listen to a friend who tells us his sufferings in 
broken and homely words, and whose truthful prose 
appeals to our heart more strongly than the most 
elaborate poetry of a Lamartine or a Heine. It is 
extremeljr difficult to translate these poems froili 
the language in which they.are written, the so-called 
Middle High-German, into modem German—much* 
more so to render them into English. But trans¬ 
lation m at the same time the best test of jihe true 
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poetical "value of any poem, and we believe that 
many of the poems of 1516 Minnesangers can bear 
that tevst. Here is another poem, very much in the 
styfe of the one quoted above, but written by a poet 
wliose ng.me is known, Dietmar von Eist:— 

A lady stood alone, 

And gazed across the heath, 

And gazed for her love. 

She saw a falcon flying. 

‘ O happy falcon that thou airt, 

Thou fliest wherever thou likcst; 

Thou choosest in the forest 
A tree that pleases thee. 

•Thus 1 too had done. 

T chose myself a man : 

TTim my eyes selected. 

Beautiful ladies envy me for it. 

Alas ! why will they not leave jne my love ? 

T did not desire the beloved of any one of them. 

Now woo to thee, joy of summer! 

The song of bii’ds is gone : 

So are the leaves of the jime-trcc : 

Henceforth, my pretty eyes too 
Will be overcast. 

My love, thou shouldst take leave 
Of other ladies ; 

Yes, my hero, thou shouldst avoid them. 

When thou sawest me first, 

I seemed to thee in tnith 
Bight lovely made: 

I remind thee of it,.dear man!’ 

These poems, simple and honieiy as they seem to 
ns, were loved and admired by the peo2)le for whom 
they were written. They were copied and pre- 
• served with the greatest care in the albums of Kings 
and Queens, and some of them were translated into 
foreign languages. The poem which we quoted first 
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was translated as an Italian sonnet in the thirteenth 
century, and has been published in Franc Trucchi’s 
‘ Poesie Italiane Inedite : ’— 

Tapina me, die amava uno sparviero; 
ainaval tauto ch’ io me iic moria: 
a lo ricliianio beu m’ era maniero 
pd unque troppo pascer no’ 1 dovia. 

' * or 6 montato e salito si altcro, 

assai piu altero die far non solia; 
ed 6 assiso dentro a uu verziero, 
e un’‘'altra donna T avera in balia. 

* isparvier mio, dv’ io t’ avea nodrito ; 
sonaglio d’oro ti facca portare, 
j perdie nell’ uccdlar fossi piu ardito. 
or sei salito siccome Io mare, 
cd liai rotti li getti, e sei fuggito 
quaudo eri fermo nd tuo uccdlurc. 

One of the most original and thoughtful of the 
* Minnesilnger' is the old Peinmar. His poems are 
given now for the first «time in a correct and read¬ 
able text by Lachmann and Ilaupt, and many a 
difficult passage has been elucidated by their notes. 
His poems, however, are not easy to read, and we 
should have been thankful for some more help than 
the editors have given us in their notes. The fol¬ 
lowing is a specimen of Heinmar s poetry:— 

High as the sun stands my heart: 

That is because of a lady who can be without change 
In her grace, wherever she be. 

She makes me free from all sorrow. , 

I have nothing to give her, but my own life, 

Tliat belong^o her: the beautiful woman gives me always 
Joy, and a high mind,. 

If I thigik of it, what she does for me. 
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Welles it for me that I found her so true! 

Wherever she dwell, she aloi^e makes every land dear to me; 
If she went across the wild sea, 

TJierc I should*go; I long so much for her. 

If I had the wisdom of a thousand men, it would be well 
That I keep her, whom I should serve: 

May she take care right well, • 

That nothing sad ma^ ever befall me through iier.^ 

I was never quite blessed, but through her : 

Whatever I wish to her, may she allow it to me ! 

It was a blessed thing for me • 

That she, the Beautiful, received me intojicr gi’acc. * 

Carlyle, no doubt, is riglit when he says, that 
among all this warbling of love there are infinite 
twitterings which, except their gladness, have little 
to charm us. Yet we like to read them as part of 
the bright history of those bygone days. One poet 
sings: 

If the whole world was mine. 

From tlic Soa to the Ilhinc, 

I would gladly give it all, 

That the Queen of England 
Lay in my arms, etc. 

Wlio was the impertinent German that dared to 
fall in love with a Queen of England 1 We do not 
*know. But there can be no doubt that the Queen 
of England whom he adored was the gay and beau¬ 
tiful Eleonore of Poitofi, fl'- Queen of Henry II, 
who filled the heart of many a Crusader witli un- 
lioly thoughts. Her daughter, too, Mathilde, who 
was married to Henry the Lion of Saxony, ins])ired 
•many a poet of those days. Her bcau/y was cele¬ 
brated by the Provencal Troubadours; and at the 
Court of her husband, she encouraged several of her 
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German vassiils to follow the example of the Frencli 
and Norman Knights, and' sing the love of Tristan 
and Isolt, and the adventures of the Knights of 
Charlemagne. They innst have been happy times, 
those times of the Crusades! Nor have they passed 
away without leaving their impress on the hearts 
and minds^ of the nations of Europe. The Holy 
Sepulchte, it is true, is still in the hands of the 
Infidels, and the bones of the Crusaders lie buried 
in unhallowed soil, and their deeds of valour ar(^ 
well nigh ^forgotten, and their chivalrous Tourna¬ 
ments and their Courts of Love are smiled at b}' 
a wiser generation. But much that is nofile and 
heroic in the feelings of the nineteenth century Jias 
its hidden roots in the thirteenth. Gothic archi¬ 
tecture and Gothic poetry are the cliildrcn of the 
same mother; and if the true but unadorned lan¬ 
guage of the heart, the aspirations of a real faith, 
the sorrow and jt)y of a true love arc still listened 
to by the nations of Europe—and if what is called 
the Bomantic school is strong enough to hold its 
ground against the classical taste and its Boyal 
patrons, such as Louis XIV, Charles II, and 
Frederick the Great—we owe it to those chivalrous 
poets who dared for the first time to be what they 
were, and to say what they felt, and to whom faith,* 
love, and honour were worthy subjects of poetry, 
though they lacked the sanction of the Periclean 
and Augustan ages. 

The new edition of the Poems of the ‘Minne- 
sanger’ is a masterpiece of German scholarship. It 
was commesiced by Lachmann, the greatest critic* 
after Wolf, that Germany ha*s produced. Lachmann 
died before the work was finished, and Professor 
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Haupt, kis successor at Berlin, undeHook to finisli 
it. His share in the edition, particularly in the 
notes, is greater than that of Lachmami, and the 
accuracy with which the text has been restored from 
more than twenty MSS, is worfliy of the great pupil 
of that ^eat master. 
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Ye schyppe of fooles'. 

ri^IIE critical periods in the history of the world are 
best studied in the lives of a few representative 
men.'* Th^e history of tlie Qerman Eeformation assumes 
a living, intelligible, and human character in the 
biographies of the Ileformers; and no historian would 
imagine that he understood the secret springs of that 
mighty revolution in Germany without having read 
the works of Hutten, the table-talk of Luther, the 
letters of Melanchthon, and the sermons of Zwingli. 
But although it is easy to single out representative 
men in the great decisive struggles of liistory, they 
arc more difficult to find during the preparatory 
periods. The years from 1450 to 1500 are as im¬ 
portant as the years from 1500 to 1550—nay, to the 
thoughtful historian, that silent period of incubation 
is perhaps of deeper interest than the viplent out¬ 
burst of the sixteenth century. But where, during 
those years, are the men’of sufficient eminence to 
represent the age in which they lived ? It,was an 
age of transition and preparation, of dissatisfaction 
and hesitation. Like the whole of the fifteenth 


’ Sebastian Brant’s ^Nan’enscliifT.’ Herausgegeben von Fried¬ 
rich Zuvackc. Leipzig, 1857. 
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century, ‘it was rich in scholars, copious in pedants, 
hut poor in genius, and bS-iren of strong thinkers.’ 
Wc must not look for heroes in so unheroic an age, 
hut Be satisfied with men if they he hut a head taller 
than their .contemporaries. 

One of the most interesting men in whose life and 
• writings the history of the preliminary* s^e of the 
German Eeformation* may he studied, is Sebastian 
Brant, the famous author of tbe famous ‘Ship of 
Fools.’ He was horn in the year 1457. The Council 
of Busle had failed to fulfil the hopes of the Gerii^n 
laity as to a reformatio ecclesue in capite et memhris. 
Ill the very year of Brant’s -hirth, Martin Meyer/ the 
Chancellor of Mayeiice,-had addressed his letter to 
his former friend, JEncas Svlvius—a national mani- 
festo, in boldness and vigour only surpassed by the 
powerful pamphlet of Luther, ‘ To the Nobility of the 
German Nation.’ Germany seemed to awaken at 
last to her position, and to see the dangers that 
. threatened her political and religious freedom. The 
new movement which had taken place in Italy in 
classical learning, supported chiefly by Greek refugees, 
began to extend its quickening influence beyond the 
Alps. Hilneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II, 
1458, writes in one of his letters, that poets were 
held in no estimation in Germany, though he admits 
that their poetry is less to be blamed for this than 
their patrons, the princes, \^ho care far more for any 
trifles than for poetry. The Germans, he says, do 
not, care for science nor for a knowledge of classical 
literature, and they have hardly heard the name of 
Oicero or any other orator. In the eyes of the 
Italians, the Germans weite barbarians; and when 
♦Constantine Lascaris saw the first speciir^ of 

VOL. III.* F . * 
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pointing, lie was told by the Italian priests^ that this 
invention had lately been made apud harharos in 
urhe Germaniw. Tliey were dangerous neighbours 
these barbarians, who could make such discoveries 
as the art of printing; and Brant lived to see the 
time when Joh. Caesarius was able to write to a 
friend of his :—' At this moment, Germany, if she 
does not surpass Italy, at least need not, and will not, 
yield to her, not so much on account of her empire, 
as for her wonderful fecundity in learned men, and 
the almost incredible growth of learning/ 

This period of slow but steady progress, from the 
invention of printing to the Council of Worms, is 
bridged over by the life of Sebastian Brant, who 
lived from 1457 to 1521. Brant was very early the 
friend of Peter Schott, and through him had been 
brought in contact with a circle of learned men, 
who were busily engaged in founding one of the 
first schools of classical learning at Schlettstadt. 
Men like Jac. Wimpheling, Joh. Torrentinus, Florcn- 
tius Hundius, and Johannes Hugo, belonged to that 
society. Brant afterwards went to Basle to study 
law. Basle was then a young University. It laid 
only been founded in 1459, but it was already a suc¬ 
cessful rival of Heidelberg. The struggle between 
the Eealists and Nominalists was then raging all 
over Europe, and it divided the University of Basle 
into two parties, each of them trying to gain in¬ 
fluence and adherents among the young students. 
It has been usual to look upon the Healists as the 
ConserV’ative, and upon the Nominalists as the 
Liberal, party of the fifteenth century. But although 
at times this was the case, philosophical opinions, on 
which tbe differences between these two parties were. 
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founded, were not of sufficient strength to determine 
for any length of time the political and religious 
bias of cither ^school. The Realists were chiefly 
supp“orted by the Dominicans, the Nominalists by 
the Franciscans; and there is always a more gentle 
expression beaming in the eyes of the followers of 

• the seraphic Doctor, particularly if conti^sted with 
the stern frown of the Dominican. Ockam liimself* 
was a Franciscan, and those who thought with him 
were called doctorcs renovatores and sqphistw. Sud¬ 
denly, however, the tables were turned. At Oxford, 
the Realists, in following out their principles in 
a more independent spirit, had arrived al; refeults 
dangerous to the peace of the Church. As philo¬ 
sophers, they began to carry out the doctrines of 
Plato in good earnest—as reformers, they looked 
wistfully to the early centuries of the Christian 
Church. The same liberal and independent spirit 
reached from Oxford to Prague, and the expulsion 

- of the German nation from that. University may be 
traced to the same movement. The Realists were at 
that time no longer in the good odour of orthodoxy ; 
and, at the Council of Constanz, the Nominalists, 
such as Joh. Gerson and Petrus de Alliaco, gained 
triumphs which seemed for a time to make tliem the 
at-biters of public opinion in Germany, and to give 
them the means of securing the Church against the 
attacks of Huss on one siSe, and against the more 
dangerous encroachments of the Pope and the monks 
on -the other. This triumph, however, was of short 
duration. AD the rights which the Germans seemed 
to have conquered at the Councils of Constanz and 
Basle were sacrificed by their own JEmperor. No one 

• dared to say again, w’hat Gregory von Heimbui^ had 
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said to the Italian clergy—‘ Quid fines aliciios inva- 
ditis? quid falcem vestra/n in inessem alienarn ex- 
tenditis ?' Under JEneas Sylvius, tlie power of the 
Pope in Germany was as absolute as ever. ^The 
Nominalist party lost all the ground which it had 
gained before. It was looked upon with suspicion by 
Pope and i^mperor. It Yras banished from Courts and 
Universities, and the disciples of the Realistic school be¬ 
gan a complete crusade against the followers of Ockam. 

Johannes Heynlin a Lapidc, a former head of 
a house in Paris, migrated to Basle, in order to lend 
his influence and authority to the Realist party in 
that Hsing University. Trithemius says of him :— 
‘ Hie doctrinarn corum Parisiensium qiii reales appel- 
lantur primus ad Basilionsiuin universitnlem trans- 
tulit, ibidemque plantavit, rohoravit et auxit." This 
Johannes Heynlin a Lapide, however, though a violent 
champion of the then victorious Realist party, was 
by no means a man without liberal sentiments. On 
many points the Realists were more tolerant, or at 
least more enlightened, than the Nominalists. They 
counted among themselves better scholars than the 
adherents of Ockain. They were the first and fore¬ 
most to point out the uselessness of the dry scholastic 
^^stem of teaching grammar and logic, and nothing 
else. And though they cherished their own ideas a^ 
to the supreme authority of the Pope, the divine 
right of the Emperor, or the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin (a dogma denied by the Dominicans, 
and defended by the Franciscans), they were always 
ready to point out abuses and to suggest reforms. 
The age in which they lived was not an age of 
decisive thought or decisive action. There was a 
want of character in individuals as well as in parties; 
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and the points in which they differed were of small 

importance, though they masked differences of greater 
■weight. At Basle, the men who were gathered round 
Johannes a Lapide, were what ,we should call Liberal 
Conservatives, and it is among them that we find 

Sebastian Brant. Basle could then boast of some of 

#. 

the most eminent men of the time. Besides Agricola, 
and Wimpheling, and Geiler von Kaisersberg, and 
Trithemius, Beuchlin was there for a time, and 
Wessel, and the Greek Kontablacos. Sebastian Brant, 
though on friendly terms with most of. these men, 
was their junior; and, among his contemporaries, 
a new •generation grew up, more indcpcndeift and 
mere free-spoken than their masters, though as yet 
very far from any revolutionaiy views in matters 
of Church or State. Feuds broke out very soon 
between the old and the young schools. Locher, the 
friend of Brant—the poet who had turned his ‘ Ship 
of Fools’ into Latin verse-published a poem, in 
which he attacked rather petulantly the scholastic 
philosophy and theology. Wimpheling, at the re¬ 
quest of Geiler of Kaisersberg, had to punish him 
for this audacity, and he did it in a pamphlet full of 
the most vulgar abuse. Beuchlin also had given 
offence, and was attacked and persecuted; but his 
party retaliated by the ^ Epistolm Obscurorum Vi- 
rorum.’ Thus the Conservative, or llealistic party 
became divided; and when, at the beginning of 
a new century and a new era in the history of the 
XVorld, Luther raised his voice in defence of national 
and religious freedom, he was joined not only by 
the more advanced descendants of the Nominalistic 
school, but by all the vigour, -the talent, and the 
intellecj of the old Conservatives. • 
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Brant himself, though he lived at Strasburg up 
to 1521, did not join the^standard of the Beforma- 
tion. He had learned to grumble, l^o find fault, to 
abuse and to condemn; but his time was gone when 
the moment for action jirrived. And yet he helped 
toward the success of the Reformation in Germany. 
He had been one of the first, after the discovery of 
•printing, to use the German language for political 
purposes. His fly sheets, his illustrated editions, had 
given useful hints how to address the large masses of 
thee people. If he looked upon the world, as it then 
was, as a ship of fools, and represented eveiy weak¬ 
ness,'“viep, and wickedness, under the milder colour of 
foolery, the people who read liis poems suigled, out 
some of his fools, and called them knaves. The gi’eat 
work of Sebastian Brant was his ‘ arreiiscliiif.’ It 
was first published in 1497, at Basle, and the fii*st 
edition, though on account of its woodcuts it could 
not have been a very cheap book, was sold off at once. 
Edition after edition followed, and tianslatioiis were 
published in Latin, in Low German, in Butch, in 
French, and English. Sermons were preached on the 
* Narrenschiff;' Trithemius calls it Diulna Satira, 
Locher compares Brant with Dante, Hut ten calls 
him the new lawgiver of Gennan poetry. The 
‘ Narrenschiff’ is a work which wp may still read 
with pleasure, though it is difficult to account for 
its immense success at the time of its publication. 
Some historians ascribe it to the woodcuts. They 
are certainly very clever, jmd there is reason to sup¬ 
pose that most of them were, if not actually drawn, 
at least suggested by Brant himself. Yet even ai, 
Turner has failed to render mediocre poetry popular 
by his -illustrations, and there is nothing to show that 
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tlie caricatures of Brant were preferred to his satires. 
Now his satires, it is true, 'are not very powerful, nor 
pungent, nor oi^ginal. But his style is free and easy. 
Brant is not a ponderous poet.^ He writes in short 
chapters, and mixes his fools in such a manner that 
we always meet with a variety of new faces. It is 
true that all tliis would hardly he sufficiei|t to secure 
a decided success for a work like his at the 'present* 
day. But then we must remember the time in 
which he wrote. What had the poor people of 
Germany to read toward the end of the filteejnth 
century ? Printing had been invented, and books 
were published and sold with great rapidityj People 
weia3 not only fond, but proud, of reading books. 
Beading was fasliioiiable, and the first fool who 
enters BranPs ship is the man who buys books. 
But what were the books that were offered for sale 1 
Wo find among the early prints of the fifteenth 
century religious, theological^ and classical works in 
great abundance, and we know that the respectable 
and wealthy burghers of Augsburg and Strasburg 
were proud to fill their shelves with these portly 
volumes. But then German aldermen had wives, 
and daughters, and sons, and what were they to read 
during the long winter evenings ? The poetry of the 
thirteenth century was no longer intelligible, and the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had produced veiy 
little that would be to the taste of young ladies and 
gentlemen. The poetry of the ‘ Meistersanger ’ was 
Hot very exhilarating. The romances of ‘ The Book 
of Heroes' had lost all their native charms under the 
* rough treatment they had experienced at 4 he hand of 
their latest editor, Caspar von der Eoen. The so- 
called ‘Misteries’ (not mysteries) might be very well 
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as* Christmas pantomimes once a year, but they could 
not be read for their own sake, like the dramatic 
literature of later times. The light literature of the 
day consisted entirely in novels, and in spite of 'their 
miserable character, their popularity was immense. 
Besides the ‘Gesta Eomanonim’ which were turned 
into German verse and prose, we meet with French * 
■ novels,* such as ‘ Lother and Maler,’ translated by 
a Countess of Nassau in 1437, and printed in 1514; 

‘ Poiitus and Sidonia,^ translated from the French 
by^ Eleonore of Scotland, the wife of Sigismund of 
Austria, publfshed 1498 ; ‘ Melusina," equally from 
the French, published 1477. The old epic poems of 
Tristan, and Lancelot, and Wigalois, were too ^ong 
and tedious. People did not care any tmger for the 
deep thoughts of Wolfram von Esclienbach, and the 
beautiful poetry of Gottfried von Strassburg. They 
wanted only the plot, the story, the dry bones, and 
these were dished up in the prose novels of the 
fifteenth century, and afterwards collected in the so- 
called ‘ Book of Love.’ There was room, therefore, 
at that time for a work like the ‘ Ship of Fools.’ It 
was the first printed book that treated of contempo¬ 
raneous events and living persons, instead of old 
Geinaan battles and French knights. People are 
always fond of reading the history of tbeir own 
times. If the good qualities of their age are brought 
out, they think of themselves or their friends; if the 
dark features of their contemporaries are exhibited, 
they think of their neighbours and enemies. Now, 
the ‘Ship of Fools" is just such a satire which ordi¬ 
nary people would read, and read with pleasure.' 
They might feel a flight twinge now and then, but 
they wpuld put down the book at the end, and thank 
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Go(] that they were not like other men. There is a 
ehapter on Misers—and wfio would not gladly give a 
penny to a beggar 1 There is a chapter on Gluttony 
—and who was ever more than a little exhilarated 
after dinner ? There is a chapter on Church-goers— 
and who ever went to church for respectsibility’s sake, 
or to show off a gaudy dress, or a fine dog, or a new^ 
hawk ? There is a chapter on Dancing—and who 
ever danced except for the sake of exercise ? There is 
a chapter on Adultery—and who ever did more than 
flirt with his neighbour’s wife ? We sometimes Vfish 
that Brant’s satire liad been a little more searching, 
and that, instead of his many allusions to* classical 
foolg (for his book is full of scholarship), he had 
given us a little more of the chromquc scandaleiise 
of his own time. But lie was too good a man to do 
this, and his contemporaries no doubt were grateful 
to him for liis forbearance. 

Brant’s ]')oem is not easy tQ read. Though he was 
a contemporary of Luther, his language differs much 
more from modern German than Luther’s transla¬ 
tion of the Bible. His ‘Ship of Fools’ wanted a 
commentary, and this want has been supplied by one 
of the most learned and industrious scholars of 
Germany, Professor Zamcke, in his lately published 
edition ot* the ‘ Narrcnschiff.’ This must have been 
a work of many years of li^rd labour. Nothing that 
is worth knowing about Brant and his works has 
been omitted, and we hardly know of any commen- 
tafy on Aristophanes or Juvenal in which ev«ry diffi¬ 
culty is so honestly met as in Professor Zarncke’s 
notes on the German salii^ist. The editor is a most 
minute and painstaking critic. Hb tries to re-estab¬ 
lish the cprrect reading of every word, and he*enters 
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upon liis work witli an mucli zeal as if the world could 
not be saved till every tittle of Brant’s poem had 
been restored. He is, however, not only a critic^ but 
a sensible and honesbman. He knows what is worth 
knowing and what is not, and he does not allow him¬ 
self to be carried away by a desire to display his own 
^superioy acquirements—a weakness which makes so 
many of his colleagues forgetful of the real ends of 
knowledge, and the real duties of the scliolar and the 
historian. 

"We have to say a few words on the English 
translation of Brant s ‘ Ship of Fools/ It was not 

made from the original, but from Locher’s Latin 

« 

translation. It reproduces the matter, bilt not the 
manner of the original satire. Some portions are 
added by the translator, Alexander Barclay, and in 
some parts his translation is an improvement on the 
original. It was printed in 1508, published 1509, 
and went through several editions. 

The fcdlowing may serve as a specimen of Barclay’s 
translation, and of his original contributions to Brant’s 
* Navis Stultifera : ’— 

Here beginuetli tlie ‘ Ship of Foolcs,’ and first of unprofitable 
books:— 

I am the first foole of all the whole iiavie, 

To keep the Pompe, the Hehnc, and eke the l^layle: 

For this is my minde, thjs one ideasiire have I, 

Of bookes to have great plentie and ajjparayle. 

I take no wisdomc by them, nor yet avayle, 

Nor them perceave not, and then I them despise : 

TIius am I a foole, and all that sue that guise. 

• 

That in this Ship the chierfc place I governe, 

By this wide Sea with fooles wandring, 

Tfie cause is plaine and easy to disceruc, ^ 
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Still am I busy, bookes assembling, 

For to have plcritie it is a*pleasant thing 
In my conce)^!, and to have them ay in handc: 

ilut what they meane do I not understande. 

• 

But yet I have them in great reverence 

And honoure, saving them from filth and ordure, 

By often brusshing and much diligence, ^ 

Full goodly bounde in pleasant coverture, • 

Of Damas, Sattin, or els of Velvet pure : 

I keepe them sure, fearing least they should be lost, 

For in them is the cunning wherein I me boast. 

But if it fortune that any learned men * 

Within my house fall to disputation, 

I drawe the curtayncs to shewe my bokes then, 

Tliat they of my cunning should make probation: 

I kepe not to fall in alterication, 

And while they comment, my bookes I turne and winde. 
For all is in them, and nothing in my mindc. 

In the fourth chapter, ' Of newe fassions and dis¬ 
guised garmentes,’ there is at* the end what is called 
‘The Lenvoy of Alexander Barclay,’ and in it an 
allusion to Henry VIII :— 

But ye proude galants that thus your selfe disguise, 

Be ye ashamed, beholde unto your prince: 

Consider his sadness, his honcstie devise, 

, His clothing expresseth his inwarde i)rudenoe, 

Ye see»no exami>le of such inconvenit nee 
In his highness, but godly wit and gi’!ivi':ie, 

Ensue liim, and sorrowe for your enc:-mi:ic. 
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LIFE OF SCHILLER'. 

'T’HE hundredth anniversary of the birthday of 
Schiller, which, according to the accounts pub¬ 
lished in the German newspapers, seems" to have 
been celebrated in most parts of the civilised, nay 
even the uncivilised world, is an event in some 
respects unprecedented in the liteiary annals of the 
human race. A nation lionours herself by honouring 
her sons, and it is but natural that in Germany every 
town and village should have vied in doing honour 
to the memory of one of their greatest poets. The 
letters which have reached us from everv German 
capital relate no more than what we expected. There 
were meetings and feastings, balls and theatrical re¬ 
presentations. The veteran philologist Jacob Grimm 
addressed the Berlin Academy on the occasion in 
a soul-stirring oration; the directors of the Imperial 


* ‘Rede auf Schiller,’ von Jacob Grimm. Berlin, 1859. (Ad¬ 
dress on Schiller, by Jacob Grimm.) 

‘ Schiller-Buch,’ von Tannenberg ; Wien. From the Imperial 
Printing Press, 1859. 

‘Schiller’s Life and Works.’ By Emil Pallcske. Translated-by 
Lady Wallace. London, Longman and Co., i860. 

‘ Vie de Schiller.’ Par Ad. Rognier, Membro de I’lnstitut. 
Paris, Hachette, 1859. ^ 
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Press at Vienna seized the opportunily to publish 
a splendid album, or ‘ Sckiller-Bucb,* in honour of 
the poet; unlimited eloquence was poured forth by 
profcfesors and academicians; school-children recited 
Schiller’s ballads; the German students shouted the 
most popular of his songs; nor did the ladies of 
•Germany fail in paying their tribute of gratitude 
to him who, since the days of the Minnesiingdrs, had 
been the most eloquent herald of female grace , and 
dignity. In the evening torch processions might be 
seen marching through the streets, bonfires were 
lighted on the neighbouring hills, houses were illu¬ 
minated, and even the solitary darkness of the ’win¬ 
dows of the Papal Nuncio at Vienna added to the 
lustre of the day^. In every place where Schiller 
had spent some 3 ears of his life local recollections 
were revived and perpetuated by tablets and monu¬ 
ments. The most touching account of all came from 
the small village of Cleversulzbach. On ,the village 
• cemeter\% or, as it is called ui German, the ‘God’s- 
acre,* there stands a tombstone, and on it the simple 
inscription ‘ Schiller’s Mother.’ On the morning of 
her son’s birthday the poor people of the village were 
gathered together round that grave, singing one of 
their sacred hymns, and planting a lime-tree in the 
sftil which covers the heart that loved him best. 

But the commemoration of Schiller’s birthday’ was 
not confined to his native‘country. We have seen 
in the German papers letters from St. Petersburg 
and Lisbon, from Venice, Eome, and Florence, from 
Amsterdam, Stockholm, and Christiana, from Warsaw 
_j_2- 

4 

* Fee ‘The Times” Special Correspon<icnt from Vienna, No- 
•vemberi4. ^ 
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and Odessa, from Jassj and Bucharest, fi'om Con¬ 
stantinople, Algiers, and* Smyrna, and lately from 
America and Australia, all describing the festive 
gatherings which were suggested, no doubC by 
Schiller’s cosmopolitan countrymen, but joined in 
most cheerfully by all the nations of the globe. 
Poets of higher rank than Schiller—Dante, Shak- 
speare, and Goethe—have never aroused such world¬ 
wide sympathies; and it is not without interest to 
inquire into the causes which have secured to Schiller 
tlKS universal popularity. However superlative the 
praises wliich "have lately been heaped on Schiller’s 
poetiy by those who cannot praise except in super¬ 
latives, we believe that it was not the poet, but the 
man, to whom the world has paid this unprecedented 
tribute of love and admiration. After reading 
Schiller’s works we must read Schiller’s life—^the 
greatest of aU his ■works. It is a life not unknown 
to the English public, for it has been written by 
Carlyle. The late festivities, however, have given 
birth to several new biographies. PaUeske’s Life of 
Schiller has met with such success in Germany that it 
well deserved the honour which it has lately received 
at the htinds of Lady Wallace, and under the special 
patronage of the Queen, of *being translated into 
English. Another very careful and lucid account of 
the poet’s life is due to the pen of a member of the 
French Institute, M. A. Eegnier, the distinguished 
tutor of the Comte de Paris. 

In reading these lives, together -with the volu¬ 
minous 'literature which is intended to illustrate the 
character -of the German poet, we frequently felt in^ 
dined to ask one question, to which none of Schiller’s 
biographers has returned a satisfactory answer.:— 
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* What -wtre the peculiar circumstaiicerfwhich brought 
out in Gerinariy, and in# the second half of the 
eighteenth century, a man of the moral character, 
and* a poet of the creative genius of Schiller V 
Granted that he was endowed’by nature with the 
highest talents, how did he grow to be a poet, such 
as we know him, different from all other German 
poets, and yet in thought, feeling, and language the- 
most truly German of all the poets of Germany ? 
Are we reduced to appeal to the mysterious working 
of an unknown power if we wisli to explain to our¬ 
selves why, in the same country and at the same 
time, poetical genius assumed such different f(:)rms 
as are seen in the writings of SchUler and Goethe ? 
Is it all to be ascribed to what is called individuality, 
a word which in truth explains nothing; or is it 
possible for the historian and psychologist to discover 
the hidden influences which act on the growing 
mind, and produce that striking variety of poetical 
genius wliich we axlraire in the works of contempo¬ 
raneous poets, such as Schiller and Goethe in Ger¬ 
many, or Wordsworth and Byron in England 1 Men 
grow not only from within, but also from without. 
We know that a poet is born —poeta nasciiur, but 
we also know that his'character must be formed; the 
eeed is given, but the furrow must be ploughed in 
which it'is to grow; and the same grain which, if 
thrown on cultivated soib springs into fulness and 
vigour, will dwindle away, stunted and broken, if 
cast upon shallow and untilled land. There are 
certain events in the life of every man which hxshion 
iind stamp his character; they may seem ^mall and 
unimportant in themselves, but they are great and 
important to each of us; they mark that slight bend 
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where two lilies which had been running' parallel 
begin to diverge, never to meet again. The Greeks 
call such events epochs, i. e. halts. We halt for 
a moment, we look about and wonder, and then 
choose our further way in life. It is the duty of 
biographers to discover such epochs, such halting- 
points, in the lives of their heroes, and we shall 
endefivo'ur to do the same in the life of Schiller by 
watching the various influences which determined 
the direction of his genius at difierent periods of 
his.^poetical career. 

The period' of Schiller^s childhood is generally 
described with great detail by his biographers. We 
are told who his ancestors .were. I believe they 
were bakers. We are informed that his molher 
possessed in her trousseau, among other things, four 
pairs of stockings—three of cotton, one of wool. 
There are also long discussions on the exact date 
of his birth. We hear a great deal of early signs 
of genius, or rather, we should say, of things done 
and said by most children, but invested with ex¬ 
traordinary significance if remembered of the child¬ 
hood of great men. To tell the truth, we can find 
nothing very important in what we thus learn of the 
early years of Schiller, nor does the poet himself in 
later vears dwell much on the recollections of Ins' 
dawning mind. If we must look for some deter¬ 
minating influences during the childhood of Schiller, 
they are chiefly to be found in the character of his 
father. The father was not what we should cq -11 
a well-educated man. He had been brought up as 
a barber and surgeon; had joined a Bavarian regi¬ 
ment in 1745, during the Atistrian war of succession ; 
and had acted as a non-commissioned officer, and,. 
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when occasion required, as a chaplain. After the 
peace of Aix-la-ChapeUe he^’had married the daughter 
of an innkeeper. He was a brave man, a God¬ 
fearing man, and, as is not unfrequently the case 
with half-cducatcd people, a man very fond of read¬ 
ing. What he had failed to attain himself, he wished 
to see rerilized in his only son. The following prayer 
was found among the papers of the father f—‘ And 
Thou, Being of all beings, I have asked Thee after 
the biitli of my only son, that Thou wouldest add to 
his poweis of intellect what I from deficient instr'ic- 
tion was unable to attain. Thou hast heard me. 
Thanks be to Thee, bounteous Being, thp,t Thou 
heodest the prayers of mortiils.’ A man of this 
stamp of mind would be sure to exercise his own 
peculiar influence on bis children. He would make 
them look on life, not as a mere profession, where 
the son has only to follow in the steps of his father; 
his children would early become familiar with such 
ideas as ‘ mahhig one’s way in life,’ and would look 
forward to a steep j>ath rather than to a beaten 
track. Their thought^ would dwell on the future 
at a time when other children live in the present 
only, and an adventurous spirit would be roused, 
without which no great work has ever been conceived 
and carried out. 

When his children, young Frederick and his sisters, 
were growing up, their father read to them their 
morning and evening prayers, and so fond was the 
boy of the Old and New Testament stories that he 
would often leave his games in order to bo present 
lat his fathers readings. Tn 1765 the family left 
Marbach on the Ncckar. The fatlier was ordered by 
the Duke of Wurtemberg to Lorcli, a place on the 

VOL. III. G , ’ 
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frontier, where he had to act as recruiting officer. His 
son received his education in the house of a clergy¬ 
man, began Latin at six, Greek at,seven; and, as 
far as we are able to see, he neither seems to have 
considered himself, nor to have been considered by 
his masters,^ as very superior to other boys. He was 
a good boy, tenderly attached to his parents, fond of ‘ 
games, and regular .at school. There are but two 
marked features which "we have an opportunity of 
watching in him as a boy. He knew no fear, and 
ho, was full of the warmest sympathy for others. 
The first quality secured him the respect, the second 
the 'love, of those witli whom he came im contact. 
His parents, who were j)oor, hjid great dlfficuliiy in 
restraining his generosity. He would giv«* away his 
school books and the very buckles off iiis shoes. 
Both his fearlessness .and universal sympathy arc 
remarkable through the whole of his after-life. Not 
even his enemies could point out one trait of cowardice 
or selfishness in anything he ever did, or said, or 
wrote. There are some pertinent remarks on the 
combination of these two qualities, sympathy with 
others and courage, by the author of ‘ Friends in 
Council.^ 

i 

‘ If greatness,’ l»c writes, ‘ can be shut up in qualities, it will l)t 
found to consist in courage and in openness of niiifd and soul. 
These qualities may not seem at first to be so potent. But sec 
what growth there is in them. The education of a man of ojicn 
mind is never ended. Then with openness of soul a man secs some 
way into all other souls that come near him, feels with them, Jias 
their cxpeftience, is in himself a people. Sympathy is the universal 
solvent. Nothing is understood without it. . . . Add courage tq 
this openness, and* you have a n^an who can own himself in the 
wrong, can forgive, can'trust, can adventure, can, in short, use all 
the means that insight and sjunpathy endow him with.’ 
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A plucky and warm-hearted boy, under the care of 
, an honest, brave, and intelligent father and a tender 
and religious mpther,—^this is all we know and care 
to know about Schiller during the first ten years of 
his life. In the year 1768 there begins a new period 
in the life of Schiller. His father wa^ settled at 
"Ludwigsburg, the ordinary residence of th« reigning 
Duke of Wurtemberg, the Duke Charles. This man 
was destined to exercise a decisive influence on 
Schiller’s character. Like manv German sovereiofns 

f O 

ill the middle of the last century, Du^ie Charles*bf 
Wurtemberg had felt the influence of those liberal 
ide£is which had found so iDowerful an utterance in 
the works of the French and* English philosophers of 
the eighteenth century. The philosophy which in 
France was smiled at by kings and statesmen, while 
it roused the people to insurrection and regicide, 
jirodiiced in Germany £i deeper impression on the 
minds of the sovereigns and .ruling classes than of 
•the people. In the time of Frederick the Great and 
Joseph II it became fashionable among sovereigns to 
profess Liberalism, and to work for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the human race. It is true that this liberal 
policy was generally cq-rried out in a rather despotic 
way, Jind people were emancipated and enlightened 
very much as the ancient Saxons were converted by 
Charlemao;ne. We have an instance of this in the 
case of Schiller. Duke Charles had founded an 
institution where orphans and the sons of poor 
offitjers were educated free of expense. He li^d been 
informed that young SchiUer was a promising boy, 
and likely to reflect credit on his new institution, 
and he proceeded without further inquiry to place 
* him- on the list of his proteges, assignmg tb liim 
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place at his military school. It was useless for 
the father to remonstrate, and to explain to the„ 
Duke that his son had a decided in,clination for the 
Church. J^chiller was sent to the Academy in 1773, 
and ordered to study law. The young student could 
not but see^that an injustice had been done him, and 
the irritation which it caused was felt by him all the 
more deeply because it would have been dangerous 
to give expression to his feelings. The result was 
that he made no progress in the subjects which he 
hud been commanded to study. In 1775 he was 
allowed to give up law, not, however, to return to 
thec^logy, but to begin the study of medicine. But 
medicine, though at first it seemed more attractive, 
failed, like law, to call forth his full energies. In 
the meantime another inteiference on the part of 
the Duke proved even more abortive, and to a 
certain extent determined the path which Schillers 
genius Avas to take in life. Tlie Duke liad prohibited 
all German classics at his Academy ; the boys, never¬ 
theless, succeeded in forming a secret library, and 
Schiller read the works of Klopstock, Klinger, Lessing, 
Goethe, and Wieland’s translations of Shakspearo 
wdth rapture, no doubt somewhat increased by the 
dangers he braved in gaining access to these trea¬ 
sures. In 1780, the same year in which^ he passed 
his examination and received the appointment of 
regimental surgeon, Schiller wrote his first tragedy, 

‘ The Robbers.' His taste for dramatic poetry had 
been roused partly by Goethe s ‘ Goetz von Berkch- 
ingen' and Shakspeare’s plays, partly by liis visits 
to the theatre, which, under the patronage of the 
Duke, was then dn a very flourishing state. The 
choice of the subject of his first dramatic composi-'* 
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tion was influenced by the circumstances of his youth. 

^ His poetical sympathy for 'a cliaractcr such as Karl 
Moor, a man who sets at defiance all the laws of 
God and man, can only be accounted for by the re¬ 
vulsion of feeling produced on his boyish mind by 
the strict military discipline to which all the pupils 
•at the Academy were subjected. His sen^e of right 
and wrong was strong enough to make hinl paint 
his hero as a monster, and to make liim infiict on 
him tlie punishment he merited. But the young 
poet could not resist the temptation of throwing* a 
brighter light on the redeeming points in the cha¬ 
racter of#‘i robber and murderer by pointedly placing 
him ^n contrast with the .even darker shades of- 
hypocritical respectability and saintliness in the pic- 
tuic of his brother Franz. The language in which 
Schiller paints his characters is powerful, but it is 
often wild and even coarse. The Duke did not 
approve of his former ijrotege; the very title-page 
•of ‘The Bobbers’ was enough to offend his Serene 
Highness,—it contained a rising lion, with the motto 
* In tgninnoaJ The Duke gave a warning to the 
young military surgeon, and when, soon after, he 
heard of his going secretly to Mannheim to be pre¬ 
sent at the first performance of his play, he ordered 
iTim to bjD put under military arrest. All these 
vexations Schiller endured, because he knew full 
well there was no escape*from the favours of liis 
Boyal protector. But when at last he was ordered 
never to publish again except on medical subjects, 
and to submit all his poetical compositions to the 
Duke’s censorship, this proved too much for our 
young poet. His ambition had.been roused. He 
• had. sat at Mannheim a young man of t*venty, 
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unknown, amid an audience of men and women who 
listened with rapturous applause to his own thoughts ^ 
and words. That evening at the theatre of Mann¬ 
heim had been a decisive evening—it was an epoch 
in the history of his life ; he liad felt his power 
and the calling of his genius; he had perceived, 
though in a dim distance, the course he had to run' 
and the laurels he had to gain. When he saw that 
the humour of the Duke was not likely to improve 
he fled from a place where his wings w'ere dipt 
asud his voice silenced. Now this flight from one 
small German town to another may seem a matter 
of very little consequence at present. But„in Schil- 
ler^s time it was a matter of hfe and deatli. German 

I 

sovereigns were accustomed to look upon their sub¬ 
jects as their property. Without even the show of 
a trial the poet Schubart had been condemned to 
life-long confinement by this same Duke Charles. 
Schiller, in fleeing his benefactor’s dominions, had 
not only thrown away all his chances in life, but 
he had placed his safety and the safety of his family 
in extreme danger. It was a bold, perhaps a reck¬ 
less step. But whatever we may think of it in a 
moral point of view, as historians we must look 
upon it as the Hegira in the life of the poet. 

Schnier was now a man of one or two-and-twenty, 
thrown upon the world penniless, with nothing to 
depend on but his brains. The next ten years were 
hard years for him ; they were years of unsottledness, 
sometimes of penury and despair, sometimes of ‘ex¬ 
travagance and folly. This third period in Schiller’s 
life is not* marked by any great literary achievements. 
It would be almost a blank were it not for the ‘ Don 
Carlos,^ which he wrote during his stay near Dresden, 
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between *1785-87. His ‘Fiesco’ and ‘Cabale und 
Liebe/ though they came* out after his flight from 
Stuttgard, had been conceived before, and they were 
onl}f repeated ’protests, in the form of tragedies, 
against the tyranny of rulers and the despotism of 
society. They show no advance in the growth of 
• Schiller’s mind. Yet, that mind, though'less produc¬ 
tive than might have been expected, was *growing as. 
every mind grows between the years of twenty and 
thifty; and it was growing chiefly through contact 
with men. We must make full allowance for j^he 
powerful influence exercised at that* time by the 
literature of the dfiy (by the writings of Herder, 
Lessing, and Goethe), and by political events, such 
as the French Eevolutiori. But if we watch Schiller’s 
career carefully wo see that his character was chiefly 
moulded by his intercourse with men. His life was 
rich in friendships, and what mainly upheld him in 
his struggles and dangers was the sympathy of 
several high-born and high-nunded persons, in whom 
the ideals of his own mind seemed to have found 
their fullest realisation. 

Next to our faith in God, there is nothing so 
essential to the healthy growth of our whole being 
as an unshaken faith 'in man. This faith in man is 
The great feature in Schiller’s character, and he owes 
it to a kind Providence which brought him in con¬ 
tact with such noble natuifes as Frau von Wolzogen, 
Kdrner, Halberg ; hi later years with his wife ; with 
tli^i Duke of Weimar, the Prince of Augustenburg, 
and lastly with Goethe. There was at that time a 
•powerful tension in the minds of men, and par¬ 
ticularly of the higher clftsses, wjiich led them to do 
things wliich at other times i^en only aspir^ to do. 
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The impulses of a most exalted morality —d morality 
■which is so apt to end in mere declamation and deceit 
—^were not only felt by them, but obeyed and carried 
out. Frau von Wolzogen, knowing nothing of Schiller 
except that ho had bfeen at the same school with her 
son, received the exiled poet, though fully aware that 
by doing so fehe might have displeased the Duke and 
,blasted her'fortunes and those of her children. Schiller 
preserved the tenderest attachment to this motherly 
friend through life, and his letters to her display a 
most charming imiocence and purity of mind. 

Another friend was Kbriier, a young lawyer living 
at Leipsic, and afterwards at Dresden—a man who 
had himself to earn his bread. He had learned to 
love Schiller from his waitings ; he received him at 
his house, a perfect stranger, and shared with the 
poor poet his moderate income with a generosity 
worthy of a prince. He, too, remained his friend 
through life ; his sou was Theodore Kdrner, the poet 
of ‘ Lyre and Sword,' who fell fighting as a volunteer 
for his countiy against French invaders. 

A third friend and patron of Schiller was Dalberg. 
He -v^^as the coadjutor, and was to have been the suc¬ 
cessor, of the Elector of Hesse, then an ecclesiastical 
Electorate. His rank was that of a reigning prince, 
and he was made afterwards by Napoleon Fiirst- 
Primas—Prince Primate—of the Confederation of 
the Hhine. But it was not his station, his wealth 
and influence—it was his mind and heait which made 
him the friend of Schiller, Goethe, Herder, Wieland, 
Jean Paul, and all the most eminent intellects of his 
time. It js refreshing to read the letters of this 
Prince. Though they belong to a later period of 
Schiller’s life, a few passages may here be quoted ,in 
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order to cSaracterize liis friend and patron. Dalberg 
had promised Schiller a pension of 4,000 florins (not 
4,000 thalers, as M. Eegnier asserts) as soon as he 
should succeed to the Electorate, and Schiller in 
return had asked him for some liints with regard to 
his own future literary occupations. The Prince 
•answers,—‘ Your letter has delighted me. To ho 
remembered by a man of your heart and mind is a 
true joy to me. I do not venture to determine what 
Schiller’s comprehensive and vivifying genius is to 
undertake. But may I bo allowed to humbly ex¬ 
press a wish that spirits endowed with the powers 
of giants^should ask themselves, “How can I be most 
useful to mankind ? ” This ^ inquiry, I think, leads 
most siurely to immortality, and the rewards of a 
peaceful conscience. . May you enjoy the purest 
happiness, and think sometimes of your friend and 
servant, Dalberg.’ When Schiller was hesitatmg 
between history and dramatic poetry, Dalberg’s keen 
.eye discovered at once that tlie stage was Schiller’s 
calling, and that there his influence would be most 
beneficial. Schiller seemed to think that a profes¬ 
sorial chair in a German University was a more 
honourable position than that of a poet. Dalberg 
writes : ‘ Influence on mankind’ (for this he knew to 
hti Schiller’s highest ambition) ‘ depends on the 
vigour and strength which a man throws into his 
works. Thucydides and Xhnophon would not deny 
that poets like Sophocles and Horace have had at 
leagt as much influence on the world as they them¬ 
selves.’ When the French invasion threatened the 
ruin of Germany and the downfal of the German 
Sovereigns, Dalberg writbs agaija, in 1796, with 
• perfect serenity,—‘ True courage must nevea fail! 
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The friends df virtue and trutli ought now to act 
and speak all the more •vigorously and straightfor¬ 
wardly. In the end, what you, excellent friend, 
have so beautifully said in your “Ideals” remains*true, 

“ The diligence of the righteous works slowly but 
surely, and friendship is soothing comfort. It is 
only when'I hope to be hereafter of assistance to* 

• my friends that I wish for a better fate.” ’ The society 
and friendship of such men, who are rare in all 
countries and in all ages, served to keep up in 
Schiller's mind those ideal notions of mankind which 
he had first imbibed from his own heart and from 
the works of philosophers. They find expression in 
all his writings, but are most eloquently described 
in his ‘ Don Carlos.' We should like to give some 
extracts from the dialogue between King Philip and 
the Marquis Posa, but our space is precious, and 
hardly allows us to do more than just to glance at 
those other friends and companions whose nobility 
of mind and generosity of heart left so deep an. 
impress on the poet’s soul. 

The name of Karl August, the Duke of Weimar, 
has acquired such a world-wide celebrity as the 
friend of Goethe and Schiller that we need not dwell 
long on his relation to our poet. As early as 1784 
Schiller was introduced to him at Darmstadt, wheife 
he was invited to Court to read some scenes of his 
‘ Don Carlos.' The Duke* gave him then the title of 
‘Rath,' andTrom the year 1787, when Schiller first 
settled at Weimar, to the time of his death, in 1S04, 
he remained his firm friend. The friendship of the 
Prince was returned by the poet, who, in the days of 
his glory, declined several advantageous offers from 
Vienm and other places, and remained at the cpurt • 
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of Weimar, satisfied with the small salary which tliat 
great Duke was able to gi'^e him. 

There was J)ut one other Prince whose bounty 
SchSler accepted, and his name, deserves to be men¬ 
tioned, not so much for his act of generosity as for 
the sentiment which prompted it. In ,1792, when 
Schiller was ill and unable to write, he .received a 
letter from the Hereditary Prince of Holstein-Augus-* 
tenburg, and from Count Schimmelmann. We quote 
from the letter :— 

‘ Your shattered health, we hear, requires rest,,hut your cireftm- 
stances do uot allow it. Will you grudge us the pleasure of 
cnahliug you to enjoy that rest 1 We offer you for three years an 
annual present of 1,000 thalers. Accept this offer, noble man. Let 
not dtr titles induce you to decline it. AVc know what they arc 
worth ; wc know no pride but that of being men, citizens of that 
great republic which comprises more than the life of single genera¬ 
tions, more than the limits of this globe. You have to deal with 
men—your brothers—not with proud Princes, who, by this employ¬ 
ment of their wealth, would fain indulge but in ^ more refined 
kind of pride.’ • 

No conditions were attached to this present, though 
a situation in Denmark was offered if Schiller should 
wish to go there. Scliiller accepted the gift so nobly 
offered, but he never saw his unknown friends ^ We 
owe to them, humaiily speaking, the last years of 
Schuler’s life, and with them the masterworks of his 
genius, from ‘Wallenstein’ to ‘Wilhelm Tell.’ As 
long as these works are re&d and admired the names 
of these noble benefactors will be remembered and 
reyered. 

The name of her whom we mentioned next among 

•Schiller’s noble friends and companions,-»-we mean 
_■-—- 

* The Prince of TIolstein-Augustcnburg was the grandfather of 
the present* Duke and of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
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his wife,—reminds us that we have anticipated 
events, and that we left Schiller after his flight in 
1782, at the very beginning of his most trying years. 
His hopes of success^ at Mannheim had failed. The 
director of the Mannheim Theatre, also a Dalberg, 
declined to assist him. He spent the winter in great 
solitude at the country house of Frau von Wolzogen, 
•finishing ‘ Cabale und Licbe* and writing ^Fiesco.’ 
In the summer of 1783 he returned to Mannheim, 
■where he received an appointment in connection with 
the theatre of about 40^. a-year. Here he stayed till 
1785, when he went to Lcipsic, and afterwards to 
Dresden, living chiefly at the expense of lijs friend 
Kbrner. This unsettled kind of life continue^ till 
1787, and produced, as ■we saw, little more than his 
tragedy of‘Don Carlos.^ In the meantime, however, 
his taste for history had been developed. He had 
been reading more systematically at Dresden, and 
after he had gone to Weimar in ijSj he was able to 
publish, in 1788, his ‘History of the Hcvolt of the 
Netherlands.' On the strength of this he was ap¬ 
pointed Professor at Jena in 1789, first without a 
salary, afterwards with about 30?. a-ycar. He tells 
us himself how hard he had to work :—‘ Every day 
(he says) I must compose a whole lecture and write 
it out,—nearly two sheets of printed matter, not td 
mention the time occupied in delivering the lecture, 
and making extracts.' However, he had now gained 
a position, and his literary works began to be better 
paid. In 1790 he was enabled to marry a lady,of 
rank, who was proud to become the wife of the poor 
poet, and •was worthy to be the ‘wife of Schiller.' 
Schiller was now chiefly engaged in historical re¬ 
search^. He wrote his ‘History of the Thirty Years' 
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War’ in 1791-92, and it was his ambition to he 
recognized as a German professor rather than as a 
German poet. ^ He had to work hard in order to 
make up for lost time, and under the weight of ex¬ 
cessive labour his health broke down. He was unable 
to lecture, unable to write. It was then that the 
generous present of the Duke of Augustenburg freed 
him for a time from the most pressing cafes, and* 
enabled him to recover his health. 

The years of thirty to thirty-five were a period of 
transition and preparation in Schiller’s life, to he 
followed by another ten years of work and triumph. 
These intermediate years were chiefly spent, in read¬ 
ing {jistory and studying philosophy, more especially 
the then reigning philosophy of Kant. Numerous 
essays on philosophy, chiefly on the Good, the Beau¬ 
tiful, and the Sublime, were published during this in¬ 
terval. But what is more important, Schiller’s mind 
was enlarged, enriched, and invigorated; Jiis poetical 
genius, by lying fallow for a time, gave promise of 
a richer harvest to come ; his position in the world 
became more honourable, and his confidence in him¬ 
self was strengthened by the confidence placed in 
him by all around him. A curious compliment was 
paid him by the Legislative Assembly then sitting 
ht Paris.^ On the 26tli of August, 1792, a decree 
was passed, conferring the title of Cltoyen Fran^ais 
on eighteen persons belonging to various countries, 
friends of liberty and universal brotherhood. In 
th^ same list with Schiller were the names of Klop- 
stock, Campc, Washington, Kosciusko, and Wilber- 
•force. The decree was signed by Poland, Minister 
of the Interior, and countersigned by Danton. It 
did not reach }?chiller till after the enfiiusiasm which 
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he too had shared for the early heroes of the French 
devolution had given way to disappointment and 
horror. In the month of December of the very jrear 
in which he had bepn thus honoured by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, Schiller was on the point of writing 
an appeal to the French nation in defence of Louis 
XVI. Thp King’s head, however, had fallen before 
"this defence was begun. Schiller, a true friend of 
true liberty, never ceased to express his aversion to 
the violent proceedings of the French B-evolutionists. 
at is the work of passion,’ he said, ‘ and not of that 
wisdom which alone can lead to real liberty.’ He 
admitted that many important ideas, which formerly 
existed in books only or in the heads of n fev en¬ 
lightened people, had become more generally current 
through the French Eevolution. But he maintained 
that the real j)rinciples which ought to form the 
basis of a truly happy political constitution were 
still hidden from view. Pointing to a volume of 
Kant’s ‘ Criticism of Pure Eeason,’ he said, ‘ There 
they are and nowhere else ; the French Republic 
wiU fall as rapidly as it has risen; the Republican 
Government will lapse into anarchy, and sooner or 
later a man of genius will appear (he may come from 
any place) who will make himself not only master 
of France, but perhaps also of a great part of 
Europe.’ This was a. remarkable prophecy for a 
young professor of history. 

The last decisive event in Scliiller’s life was his 
friendslyp with Goethe. It dates from 1794, and 
with this year begins the great and crowning period 
of Schillef’s life. To this ;^eriod belong his ‘ Wallen¬ 
stein,’ his ‘Song of the Bell,’ his Ballads (1797-8), 
his ‘Mary Stuart’ (i8oo), the ‘Maid of Orleans’ 
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(i8oi), the ‘Bride of Messina’ (1803), and ‘Wilhelm 
^ellin fact, all the works which have made Schiller 
a national poet, and gained for him a world-wide 
reputation and an immortal nam^ 

Goethe’s character was in many respects diametri¬ 
cally opposed to Schiller’s, and for many years it 
seemed impossible that there should ever be a com¬ 
munity of thought and feeling between the two. 
Attempts to bring together these great rivals were 
repeatedly made by their mutual friends. Schiller 
had long felt himself drawn by the powerful genius 
of Goethe, and Goethe had long felt that Schiller 
was the #nly poet who could claim to be his peer. 
After iiii early interview with*Goethe, Schiller writes, 
‘ On the whole, this meeting has not at uU diminished 
the idea, great as it was, which I had previously 
formed of Goethe; but I doubt if* we shall ever come 
into close communication with each other. Mucli 
that interests me has already had its epoch with 
him; his world is not my world.’ Goethe had ex¬ 
pressed the same feeling. He saw Schiller occupying 
the very positions which he himself had given up as 
untenable; he saw his powerful genius carrying out 
triumphantly ‘ those very paradoxes, moral and dra¬ 
matic, from which he was struggling to get liberated.’ 
‘Jlo union,’ as Goethe writes, ‘was to be dreamt of. 
Between two spiritual antipodes there was more in¬ 
tervening than a simple diameter of the spheres. 
Antipodes of that sort act as a kind of poles, which 
can‘never coalesce.’ How the first approach b#?tween 
these two opposite poles took place Goetlie has him¬ 
self described, in a paper entitled ‘ Haj^py Incidents.’ 
But no happy incident could have led to that glorious 
* friendship, which stands alone in the literary history 
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of the whole world, if there had not been on the part 
of Schiller his warm sympathy for all that is great 
and noble, and on the part of Goethe a deep interest 
in every manifestation of natural genius. Their dif¬ 
ferences on almost every point of art, philosophy, 
and religion, which at first seemed to separate 
them foE ever, only drew them more closely to¬ 
gether, when they discovered in each other those 
completing elements which produce true harmony 
of souls. Nor is it right to say that Schiller owes 
more to Goathe than Goethe to Schiller. If Schiller 
received from Goethe the higher rules of art and a 
deeper c insiglit into human nature, Goe+he drank 
from the soul of his -friend the youth and yigour, 
the purity and simplicity which we never find in 
any of Goethe’s Avorks before his ‘Hermann and 
Dorothea.^ And, as in most friendships, it was not 
so much Goethe as he Avas, but Goethe as reflected 
in his friend’s soul, who henceforth became Schiller’s 
guide and guardian. Schiller possessed the art of 
admiring, an art so much more rare than the art 
of criticizing. His eye Avas so absorbed in all that 
Avas great, and noble, and pure, and high in Goethe’s 
mind, that he could not, or Avpuld not, see the defects 
in his character. And Goethe Avas to Schiller what he 
was to no one else. He was what Schiller belieA’ed 
him to be; afraid to fii|l below his friend’s ideal, he 
rose beyond himself until that high ideal was reached, 
which only a Schiller could have formed. Without this 
regenerating friendship it is doubtful whether some 
of the most perfect creations of Goethe and Schiller 
would ever have been called into existence. 

We saAv Schiller gradually sinking into a German 
professor, the sphere of his sympathies narrowed, the * 
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aim of hisi ambition lowered. His energies were ab¬ 
sorbed in collecting materials and elaborating his 
•‘Histoiy of the Thirty Years' War/ which was pub¬ 
lished in 1792? The conception of his great dra¬ 
matic Trilogy, the ‘Wallenstein,' which dates from 
1791, was allowed to languish until it was taken up 
^ a gain for Goethe, and finished for Goetiie in 1799. 
Goethe knew how to admire and encourage,^ but he 
also knew how to criticize and advise. Schiller, by 
nature meditative rather than observant, had been 
most powerfully attracted by Kant's ideal philosophy. 
Next to his historical researches, most of liis time at 
Jena was given to metaphysical studies. Not only 
his mind", but his language suffered from the attenu¬ 
ating* influences of that rarified atmosphere which 
pervades the higher regions of metaphysical thought. 
His mind was attracted by the general and the ideal,, 
and lost all interest in the individual and the real. 
This was not a right frame of mind, either for an 
historian or a dramatic poet# In Goethd, too, the 
’philosophical element was strong, but it was kept 
under by the practical tendencies of his mind. 
Schiller looked for his ideal beyond the real world, 
and like the pictures of a Kaphael, his concep¬ 
tions seemed to surpass in purity and harmony all 
Ijiat human eye had ever seen. Goethe had dis¬ 
covered that the truest ideal lies hidden in real life, 
and like the masterworks tf>f a Michael Angelo, his 
poetry reflected that highest beauty which is 1 evealed 
in the endless variety of creation, and must there be 
discovered by the artist and the poet. In Schiller's 
early works every character wa^i the personification 
of an idea. In his ‘Wallenstein' we meet for the 
first time with real men and reaf life. In liis ‘ Don 
VoL. IIJ. . H 
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Carlos/ Scliiller, under various disguise^ more or 
less transparent, acts every part himself. In ‘Wal- 
lenstein’ the heroes of the ‘ Thirty Years’ War’ main-, 
tain their own individuality, and are not forced to 
discuss the social problems of Kousseau, or the meta¬ 
physical theories of Kant. Schiller was himself aware 
of this change, though he was hardly conscious of its 
full bearing. While engaged in composing his ‘Wal- 
’ lenstein,’ he writes to a friend :— 

‘ I do my business very differently from what I used to do. The 
subject seems to be so much outside me that I can hardly get up 
any feeling for it. The subject I treat leaves me cold and in¬ 
different, and yet 1 am full of enthusiasm for my work. With 
the exception of two characters to which I feel attached, Max 
Piccolomiiii and Tliekla, I treat all the rest, and particularly the 
principal character of the play, only with the pure Jove*of the 
artist. But I can pi-omisc you that they will nut suffer from this. 

I look to history for limitation, in order to give, through sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, a stricter form and reality to my ideals. 

I feci sure that the historical will not draw me down or crijiple me. 

I only desire through it to impai’t life to my characters and their 
actions. The life and soul mtist come from another source, through ^ 
that pow'cr which 1 have already perhaps shown elsew'here, and 
without which even the first conception of this work -Nvould, of 
course, have been impossible.’ 

How different is this from what Schiller felt in 
former years! In writing ‘ Dqu Carlos’ he laid down 
as a principle, that the poet must not be the i)ainter 
but the lover of his heroes, and in his early days he 
found it intolerable in Shakspeare’s dramas that he 
could nowhere lay his hand on the poet himself. He 
was then, as he himself expresses it, unable to un¬ 
derstand nature, except at second-hand. 

Goethe was Schiller’s friend, but he was also 
Schiller’s rival. There is a perilous period in the 
Jives of great m6n—namely, the time when they 
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begin to feel that their position is made, that they 
have no more rivals to fgar. Goethe was feeling 
•this at the time when he met SchiUer. He was 
satiated with applause, and his bearing towards the 
public at large became careless and offensive. In 
order to find men with whom he might measure 
.himself, he began to write on the histoiyof Art, and 
to devote himself to natural philosophy? gchiUer, ^ 
too, had gained his laurels, chiefly as a dramatic 
poet, and though he still valued the applause of 
the public, yet his ambition as a poet was satisfied; 
he was prouder of his ‘Thirty Years’‘War’ than of 
his ‘Eobbers’ and ‘Don Carlos.’ When Goethe be¬ 
came intimate with Schiller, and discovered in him 
those* powers which as yet wej*e hidden to others, 
he felt that there was a man with whom even he 
might run a, race. Goethe was never jealous of 
Schiller. He felt conscious of liis own groat powers, 
and he was glad to have those powers aj^ain called 
^ out by one who would bo more difficult to conquer 
than all his former rivals. Schiller, on the other 
hand, perceived in Goethe the true dignity of a 
poet. At Jena his ambition was to have the title of 
Professor of History; at Weimar he saw that it was 
a greater honour to be called a poet, and the friend 
of Goethe. When he saw that Goethe treated him 
as his frfend, and that the Duke and his brilliant 
Court looked upon him m his equal, Schiller, too 
modest to suppose he had earned such favours, was 
filled with a new zeal, and his poetical genius dis¬ 
played for a time an almost inexhaustible •energy. 
Scarcely had his ‘Wallenstein’ been finisheij, in 1799, 
when he began his ‘Mary Stuart.’ This play was 
finished in the summer of 1800, and a new one was 
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taken in hand ini tlie same year—the '‘Maid of 
Orleans.’ In the spring of i8oi the ‘Maid of 
Orleans’ appeared on the stage, to be followed in^ 
1803 ky the ‘Bride of Messina,’‘ and in 1804 by 
his last great work, his ‘William Tell.’ During 
the same time Schiller composed his best ballads, 
his ‘ Song df the Bell,’ his epigrams, and his beau- 
^tiful E]egy, ^not, to -mention his translations and 
adaptations of ^Inglish and French plays for the 
.theatre at Weimar. After his ‘William Tell’ Schiller 
could feel that he no longer owed his jdace by 
the side of Goethe to favour add friendship, but to 
his own work and worth. His race was run, his 
laurels gained. His health, however, was broken, 
and his bodily frame too weak to support the strain 
of his mighty spirit. Death came to Jiis relief, 
giving rest to his mind, and immortality to his 
name. 

Let us look back once more on the life of SchiUer. 
The lives of great men-nre the lives of martyrs; wc 
cannot regard them as examples to follow, but rather 
as types of human excellence to study and to admire. 
The life of Schiller was not one which many of us 
would envy; it was a life of toil and suffering, of 
aspiration rather than of fulfilment, a long battle 
with scarcely a moment of rest foi* the conqueror 
to enjoy his hard-won triumphs. To an •ambitious 
man the last ten years of the poet’s life might seem 
an ample reward for the thirty years’ war of life 
which he had to fight single-handed. But Schiller 
was too great a man to be ambitious. Fame with 
him was^a means, never an object. There was a 
higher, a nobler aim in Ids life, which upheld him 
in all his struggles. From the very beginning of 
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• liis career Schiller seems hav6 felt tliat liis life 
•was,not his. He never lived for himself; he lived 
and# worl\jed ft)r mankind. He discovered within 
himself how much there was of the good, the noble, 
and the beautiful in human nature; he had never 
, been deceived in his friends, ^hd. slick was his 
sympathy with the world at large that l^e could^ 
not bear to see in any rank of life the image of 
man, created in the likeness of God, distorted by 
cunning, pride, and selfishness. His whole poetry 
•may be said to be written on the •simple text— 
‘ Be true, be good, be noble! It may seem a short 
text, but-truth is very diprt, and the work of the 
greatest teachers of mankind has always consisted 
in the unflinching inculcation of these short truths. 
There is in Schiller’s works a kernel full of immortal 
growth, which will endure long after the brilliant 
colours of his poetry have faded away. That kernel 
is the man, and without it Schiller's poetry, like 
all other poetry, is but the song of sirens. Schiller’s 
character has been subjected to that painful scrutiny 
to which, in modem times, the characters of great 
men are subjected; everything he ever did, or said, 
or thought has been* published, and yet it would 
J)e difficult, in the whole course of his life, to point 
out one act, one word, one thought that could be 
called mean, untrue, or selfish. From the beginning 
to the end Schiller remained tme to himself; he 
never acted a part, he never bargained with the 
world. We may differ from him on many points 
of politics, ethics, and religion; but, though we 
differ, we must always -respect and admire. His 
life is the best commentaiy on his poetry^; there 
is never, a discrepancy between the two. As mere 
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critics, we may be able «,to admire a poet without 
admiring the man; but poetry, it should be remem- < 
bered, was not meant for critics only, -and its highest 
purpose is never fulfilled, except where, as with 
Schiller, we can listen to the poet and look up to 
the man. ‘ 




WILHELM MULLEE'. 

» 

1794 — 1827 . • . 

^ELDOM lias a poet in a short life of thirty years 
engraven his name so deeply on the memorial 
tablets of the history of German poetry as Wilhelm 
Muller. Although the youthful efforts of a poet 
may be* appreciated by those few who are able to 
admire what is good and beautiful, even though it has 
never before been admired by btheis, yet in order 
permanently to win the ear and heart of his people 
a poet must live with the peojile and take part in 
the movements and struggles of his age. Thus only 
can he hope to stir and mould the thoughts of his 
contemporaries, and to remain a permanent living 
power in the recollections of his countrymen. Wil¬ 
helm Muller died at the very moment when the rich 
blossoms of his poetic genius were forming fruit; 
and after he had wamjed and quickened the hearts of 
the youth of Germany with the lyric songs of his own 
youth, only a short span of time was granted him to 
show the world, as he did n^ore especially in his ‘Greek 
Songs’ and ‘ Epigrams,’ the higher goal towards which 
he aspired. In these his last works one readily per¬ 
ceives that his poetry would not have reflected the 


^ Preface to a new edition of Wilhelm Muller’s poeftis, published 
in 1868, in the ‘Bibliothek der Deutsch^in National-litcratur des 
achtzchntcn und neunzehnten Jahrhunderts.’ Leipzig, B^'ockliaus. 
Translated from the Glerman by G. A. M. , 
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liappy dreams of youtli 9nly, but that Jie could per¬ 
ceive the poetry of life iu its sorrows as clearly as* 
in its joys, and depict it in true and vivid coIoubs. 

One may, I think, divide the friends and admirers 
of Wilhelm Midler into two classes; those who 
rejoice and' delight in his fresh and joyous songs,^ 
and th9se* who admire the nobleness and force of 
his character as shown in the poems celebrating the 
war of Greek independence, and in his epigrams. 
All poetry is not for every one, nor for every one at 
all times. There are critics and historians of litera¬ 
ture who cannot tolerate songs of youth, of love, and 
of wine; they always ask why ? and wherefore 1 
and they demand in all poetry, before anything 
else, high or deep thoughts. No doubt tliere can be 
no poetiy without thought, but there are tlioughts 
which are poetical without licing drawn from the 
deepest depths of the heart and brain, nay, which are 
poetical just because they are as simi:>lc and true and 
natural as the flowers of the field or the stars of 
heaven. There is a poetry for the old, but there is 
also a poetry for the young. The young demand in 
poetry an interpretation of their own youthful feel¬ 
ings, and first learn truly to understand themselves 
through those poets who speak for them as they 
would speak for themselves, had nature • endowed 
them with melody of thought and harmony of 
diction. Youth is and will remain the majority of 
the world, and will let no gloomy brow rob it of its 
poetic enthusiasm for young love and old wine. 
True, youth is not over-critical; true, it does not 
know how to speak or write in learned phrases of the 
merits of its favourite poets. But for all that, where 
is the poet who would not rather Jive in the warm 
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recollection of the never-dyjng youth of his nation, 
than in voluminous encyclopaedias, or even in the 
marble Walhallas of Germany? The story and the 
songs of a millel■^s man, who loves his master’s 
daughter, and of a miller’s daughter, who loves a 
Jmntsman better, may seem very trivial, common¬ 
place, and unpoetical to many a man of forty gr fifty. 
But there are men of forty and fifty who have never 
lost sight of the bright but now far off days of their 
own youth, wlio can still rejoice with those that 
rejoice, and weep with tliosc that weep, and love with 
those that love—aye, who can still fill their glasses 
witli old*and young, and in whoso eyes c^ery-day 
life lifts not destroyed the poetic bloom that rests 
everywhere on life so long as it is lived ’with warm 
and natural feelings. Songs which like the ‘Boautilul 
Miller’s daughter,’ and the ‘Winter Journey,’ could 
so penetrate and again spring forth from the soul of 
Franz Schubert, miiy well stir the very depths of 
our own hearts, without the need of fearing the wise 
looks of those who possess the art of saying nothing 
in many words. Why should poetry be less free 
than painting, to seek for what is beautiful wherever 
a human eye can discover, wherever human art can 
imitate it ? No one blames the painter if, instead of 
giddy peaks or towering ’waves, he delineates on his 
canvass a quiet narrow valley, filled with a green 
mist, and enlivened only by a gray mill and a dark 
brown mill wheel, from which the spray rises like 
silver dust, and then floats away, and vanished in the 
rays of the sun. Is what is not too commop for the 
painter, too common for the poet ? Is an Idyll in the 
truest, warmest, softest colours of the soul, like the 
beautiful miller’s daughter, less a work of art than a 
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landscape by Euysdael ? • And observe in these songs 
how the execution suits the subject; their tone is 
thoroughly popular and reminds niSiny of usf per¬ 
haps too much, of the popular songs collected by 
Arnim and Breiitano in ‘ Des Knaben Wunderhorn.* 
But this could not be helped. Theocritus could not 
write his Idylls in grand Attic Glreek ; he needed the 
homeliness of the Boeotian dialect. It was the same 
with Wilhelm Miillei*, who must not be blamed for 
expressions w'hich now perhaps, more than formerly, 
may sound, to fastidious ears, too homely or com¬ 
monplace. 

His simple and natural conception of nature is 
shown most beautifully in the ‘ Wanderer’s Songs,’ 
and ill the ‘ Spring Wreath from the rianeii Valley.’ 
Nowhere do we find a laboured thought or a laboured 
word. The lovely spring world is depicted exactly 
as it is, but over all is thrown the life and inspiration 
of a poet’s eye and a poet’s mind, which perceives 
and gives utterance to what others fail to see and 
silent nature cannot utter. It is this recognition 
of the beautiful in what is insignificant, of greatness 
in what is small, of the marvellous in ordinary 
life: yes, this pciception of the divine in every 
earthly enjoyment, which gives its own charm to 
each of Wilhelm Muller’s smallest poems, send endears 
them so truly to those* who, amidst the hurry of 
life, have not forgotten the delight of absorption in 
nature, who have never lost their faith in the 
mystefy of the divine presence in all that is beauti¬ 
ful, gootl, and true on earth. We need only read 
the ‘ Friihlingsmahl,’ or ‘‘Pfingsten’ to see how a 
whole world, aye, a whole heaven, may be mirrored ^ 
in the tiniest drop of dew. « • 
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And as enjoyment of native finds so clear an echo 
in the poetry of Wilhelm Muller, so also docs the 
delight which nfan should have in man. Drinking 
songs and table songs do not belong to the highest 
flights of poetry; but if the delights of friendly 
ineetings and greetings belong to soihe of the 
brightest moments of human happiness, why should 
a poet hold them to be beneath his muse ? There is 
something especially German in all drinking songs, 
and no other nation has held its wine in such honour. 
Can one imagine English poems on port*and sherry? 
or has a Frenchman much to tell us of his Bordeaux, 
or even of his Burgundy ? The reason that tliG poetry 
of winb is unknown in England ynd France is, that 
in these countries people know nothing of what lends 
its poetry to wine, namely, the joyous consciousness 
of mutual pleasure, the outpouring of hearts, the 
feeling of common brotherhood, which makes learned 
professors and divines, generals and ministers, men 
once more at the sound of the ringing glasses. This 
purely human delight in the enjoyment of life, in the 
flavour of the German wine, and in the yet higher 
flavour of the German Symposium, finds its happiest 
expression in the drinking songs of Wilhelm Muller. 
They have often been set to music by the best masters, 
and have Jong been sung by the happy and joyous. 
The name of the poet is often forgotten, whilst many 
of his songs have become popular songs, just because 
they were sung from the heart and soul of the German 
people, as the people were fifty years ago, and^’as the 
best of them still are, in spite of many changes in the 
Fatherland. 

It is easy to see that a serious tone is not w^ting 
even in tine drinkiug songs. The wine was good, but 
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the times were had. Thc^se who, like Wilhelm Muller, 
had shared in the great sufferings and the great 
hopes of the German people, and who then saw that 
after all the sacrifices that had been made, all was in 
vain, all was again as bad or even worse than before, 
could with difficulty conceal their disaffection, howi- 
ever helpless they felt themselves against the bru¬ 
talities of those in power. Many, who like Wilhelm 
Muller, had laboured to reanimate German popular 
feeling, who, like him, had left the University to 
siicriRce as common soldiers their life and life s hap¬ 
piness to the freedom of the Fatherland, and who then 
saw how the terror felt by the scarcely rescued princes 
of their deliverers, and the fear of foreign nations of 
ill! united and strong Germany, joined hand in hand 
to destroy the precious seed sown in blood and tears, 
—could not always suppress their gloomy anger at 
such faint-hearted, weak-minded policy. On the first 
of January, 1820, Wilhelm Muller vrrotc thus in the 
dedication of the second part of his ‘Letters from 
Rome' to his friend Atterbom, the Swedish poet, 
with whom he had but a short time before passed the 
Carnival time in Italy joyously and carelessly. ‘ And 
thus I greet you in your old sacred Fatherland, not 
jokingly and menily, like the book, whose writer 
seems to have become a stranger to me, but earnestly 
and briefly; for the great fast of the European world, 
expecting the passion, and waiting for deliverance, 
can endure no indifferent shrug of the shoulders and 
no hoKow compromises and excuses. He who cannot 
act at t!^ time, can yet rest and mourn.' For such 
Avords, veiled as they were, resigned as they were, the 
fortress of Mayence, was at that time the usual 
answer. ' 
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‘Dcutsch und frei und stark uud Ifiuter 
In dem dcutschen Land 
Ist der Weill allein gebliebeu 
An der lilieines Strand. 

Ist der nicLt ein Demagoge, 

Wor soli ciucr seiu? 

Mainz, du stolze Bundesfeste, 

Sperr ilm nur nicht cinb’ ' 

That Wilhelm Muller escaped the petty* aiid an¬ 
noying persecutions of the then police system, he 
owed partly to the retired life he led in his little 
native country, partly to his own good spirits, which 
prevented him from entirely sinking the man in the 
politician. He had some enemies in the little court, 
whose Duke and Duchess were personally so attached 
to hint. A prosperous life such as his could not 
fail to attract envy, and his frank guileless character 
gave plenty of occasion for suspicion. But the only 
answer which he A-ouchsafed to his detractors was ;— 

‘ TJud lasst 1)1 ir dodi mein voiles Glass, , 

Und lusst mil mcincn guten Spass, 

* Mit uiisrer sclilecliteii Zeit! 

Wer bei dcm Weiiie singt und laclit, 

Den tliut, ilir Hcrrn, nicht in die Acht! 

Ein Kind ist Eroliligkcit 


* ‘•Free, and strongs and pure, and German, 

On the German Khiiie, 

N^othing can he now discovered 
Save alone our wine, 

If the wine is not a rSbel, 

Then no more are we ; 

Mainz, thou proud and frowning fortress, 

* Let him wander free! ’ » 

^ ‘And let me have iny full glass, and let me have my hearty 
laugh at these wretclied times! He who can sing and laugh 
with his wine, you need not put iindcr the,ban, my lords : mirth 
, is a harmless child.' j 
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Wilhelm Muller evidently felt that when words 
are not deeds, or do not lead to deeds, silence is 
more worthy of a man than speech. He never 
became a political poet, at least never in his 
own country. But when the rising of the Greeks 
appealed to those human sympathies of Christian 
nations, which can never be quite extinguished, and 
. when herfe, too, the faint-hearted policy of the great 
powers j)]ayed and bargained over the great events 
in the east of Europe instead of trusting to those 
principles which alone can secure tlie true and 
lasting well-being of states, as well as of individuals, 
then the long accumulated wrath of the poet and 
of the inan burst forth and found utterance in the 
songs on the Greek war of Independence. Human, 
Christian, political and classical sympathies stirred 
his heart, and breathed that life into his poems, 
which most of them still possess. It is astonishing 
how a young man in a small isolated town like 
Dessau, almost shut out from intercourse with the 
great world, could have followed step by step the 
events of the Greek revolution, seizing on all the 
right, the beauty, the grandeur of the struggle, 
making himself intimately acquainted with the domi¬ 
nant characters, whilst he at the same time mastered 
the peculiar local colouring of the passing events. 
Wilhelm Muller was not only a poet, but he was 
intimately acquainted 'vrith classic antiquity. He 
knew the Greeks and the Homans. And just as 
during his stay in Rome he recognized at all points 
the old in what was new, and everywhere sought 
to find ,what was eternal in the eternal city, so 
now with him the modem Greeks were inseparably 
joine(;l with the ancient. A knowledge of the modern ^ 
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Greek language appeared to him the, natural com¬ 
pletion of the study of ol^ Greek ; and it was his 
acquaintance with the popular songs of modem as 
well ^ of ancient Hellas that gave the colour which 
imparted such a vivid expression of truth and natu¬ 
ralness to his own Greek songs. It was thus that 
the * Griechen Lieder ’ arose, which appeared in 
separate but rapid numbers, and found great, favour 
with the people. But even these ‘ Griechen Lieder* 
caused anxiety to the paternal governments of those 
days:— 

‘'Ruh unci Fricde •will Europa—wanam hatit du siegestort? 
Wanun iiiit dem Waliu dei" Frcilieit eigcnmaclitig dich betlidrt? 
HofT auf keiiics Herrcii Iliilfc gegen eiucs Herren Frwlin : 

Audi des Tiirkenkaisers Polstcr ucnnt Eurojia einen Tlirou^.’ 

His last ])oems were suppressed by the Censor, as 
well as his ‘ Hymn on the death of Raphael Riego.* 
Some of these were first published long after his 
death, others must have been lost whilst in the 
Censors hands. 

Two of the Greek Songs, ‘Mark Bozzari,’ and 
‘ Song before Battle,* may help the English reader 
to form his own opinion both of the poetical genius 
and of the char.acter of Wilhelm Muller :— 

Makk Bozzaei®. 

<Ibffne deinc liohen There, Missolunghi, Stadt der Ehren, 

Wo der Hddcn Leichen ruheii, die uns frohlidi sterben lebrcn, 

^ ‘ Europe wants but peace and quiet: why hast thou disturbed 
her rest? 

How with silly dreams of freedom dost thou dare t(> fill thy 
breast 1 

If thou nse against thy rulers, Hellas, thou must fight alone, 

Ev’n the bolster of a Sultan- loyal Europe calls a throne.’ 

^ I am enabled through the kindness of Mr. Tlieodore Martin to 
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Oiiffne cleine holipn Thore, uffne deine tiefcn Griifte, 

Auf, und streue Lorbeireiser auf den Ffad und^ in die Liifte; 
Mark Bozzari’s edlen Leib brfngen wir zu dir getragen. 

Mark Bozzari’s! Wcr darfs wagen, solchen Helden zii beklagen^ 
Willst zuerst du seine Wunden odor seine J^ege zahlcu 1 
Kcinem Rieg wird eiue Wuudc, keiner Wund’ ein Sicg bier 
feblcn. 

Sieh auf unsern Lanzenspitzen sieli die Turbanliaupter drehcn, 
Sieh, wic u^er seiner Bahre die Osmanenfahnen wehen, 

Sicb, o &ieh die letzten Wcrkc, die vollbracht des Helden Bechte 
In dcm Feld von Karpinissi, wo scin Staid im Blutc zeclite! 

In der schwarzcn Qcistcrstunde rief cr unsre Schar zusammen. 
Funkeii spruliten unsre Augen durch die Eacbt wie Wetter- 
flumnicn, 

Ucbers Knie zerbraebcii wir janelizend unsrer Schwcrter Scbeiden, 
Um mit Jensen einzuiualicn in die feisten Tiirkenwejden; 

IJnd wir druckten uua die Htinde, und wir stricken uns die 
Biirto, 

Und der staiupftc luit dciu Fusze, und der rieb an seincm 
Scliwerte. 

Da erselioll Bozzari’s Stiimno: ‘Auf, ins Lager der Barbarcn! 
Auf, inir nack ! Verint eucli nickt, Briider, in der Feindc 
Scharen! 

Suclit ikr mich, ini Zelt des Fasckas werdet ihr mieb sicker 
iindeii. 

Auf, mit Gotti Er kilft die Feindc, bilft den Tod aucb iiber- 
Avindon ! ’ 

Auf! Und die Trompete risz cr bastig aus des Blasers Hiinden 
Und sticsz sclbst liincin so bell, dasz cs von den Felscnwanden 
Heller stets und keller musztc sicb verdoppelnd widerhallen; 
Aker bellcr widcrkallt’ cs dock in unscrn Herzen alien. • 
Wie des IlciTcn Blitz und Donner aus dcr Wolkenburg der 
Naehte, 

Also traf das Sckwcrt der Freicn die Tyranuen und die Knechte; 
Wie die Tuba des Gericbtes wird dereinst die Siinder wecken. 
Also scboll durchs Tiirkcnlager brauscnd dieser Ruf der Scbrecjten : 


supply an excellent translation of these two poems, printed by him 
in 1863, in a volume intended for priA*ate circulation only. 
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' Mark Bozzari! Mark Bozzari I Sulioten! Suliotea ! * 

Soldi ein guter Morgengrusz wartf den Sdilafern da entbot^n, 
"Clnd sie riittelten sicli auf, und gleidi hirteulosen Scbafen 
Bnuntan sie durdi Mlc Gasscn, bis sie aneinander trafen 
Und, bethort von Todesengeln, die diirch iliro Sdiwanne gingen, 
Briider sidi in blinder Wuth sttirzten in der Bruder Klingen. 
Frag’ die Nacht nach nnsem Thaten; &ie hat une im Kampf 
• gesehen— ^ 

Aber wird der Tag es glauben, was in dieser Nacht geschehen? 
Hundert Giiechen, tausend Tiirken : also war die Saat zu sdiauen 
Auf dem Feld von Karjiinissi, als das Licht begann zu grauen. 
Mark Bozzari, Mai'k Bozzari, uud didi halieu wir gefunden — 
Kenntlidi nur an deinem Schwertc, kenntlidi nur an deineu 
Wunden, 

An deu Wunden, die du schlugest, und an denen, die dich 
trafen — 

Wie du* es verheiszen hattest, ‘in dem Zelt des Paschas schlal'cii. 

OefFne deine hohen Tliore, Missoluughi, Stadt der Ehren, 

Wo der Helden Leichen ruhen, die uns frdhlich sterben lehren, 
Oeffne deine tiefen Grufte, dasz wir in deu heil’geu Stiitten 
Nebcu Helden unsern Helden zu dem langen Sclilafe betten ! — 
Schlafc bei dem deutschen Grafen, Grafeu Nonnann, Fels dcr 
Ehren, 

Bis die Stimmen des Gericlites alio Griiber werden Icercu. 


Mask Bozzari. 

• • • 

Open wide, proud Missolonghi, open wide thy portals high. 
Where repose the bones of heroes, teach us cheerfully to die! 
Open wide tfiy lofty portals, open wide thy vaults profound; 
Uji, and scatter, laurel garlands* to the breeze and on the 
groundI 

Mark Bozzari’s noble body is the freight to thee we bear, 

;Mark Bozzari’s I Who for hero great as he to weep will dare? 
Tell his wounds, his victories over! Which in number greatest 
be? 

Every victoiy hath its wound, and every Avound its vietoiyl 
See, a turban’d head is grimly set on Tall *our lances here I 
See, liow the Osmanli’s^ banner swathes in puiple folds lift bier I 
VOL. HI. I • 
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See, oh, see, the latest trojihies, which our hero’s glory seal’d, 

"When his glaive with gore was drunken on great Karpinissi’s field f 

In the murkiest hour of midnight did we at his call arise. 

Through the gloom like lightning-flashes flash’d the fuiy from 
our eyes; 

With a shout, across our knees we snapp’d the scabbards of 
our swords. 

Better down to mow the liarvest of the mellow-Turkish hordes^ 
( 

And we clas])’d our hands together, and each warrior stroked 
his beard. 

And one stamp’d the sward, another rubb’d his blade, and 
vow’d its weii’d. 

Then Bozjsari’s voice I’esoundcd: * On, to the barbarian’s lair! 

On, and follow me, my brothers, see you keep together there 1 

Should you miss me, you will find me surely in the Pasha’s 
tent! 

On, with God I Through Him our foemen, death il self'through 
Him is sheut! 

On!’ And swift he snatch’d the bugle from the hauls of him 
that blew, 

And himself awoke a summons that o’er dale and mountain 
flew. 

Till each rock and cliff made answer clear and clearer to the 
call. 

But a cleai-er echo sounded in the bosom of us all! 

As from midnight’s battlementcd keep the lightnings of the 
Lord 

Sweej), so swept oui- swords, aud smote the tyrants and tlieii* 
slavish horde; 

As the trump of doom shall waken sinners in their graves that 
lie. 

So through all the Turkish leaguer thunder’d his api)alling cry: 

‘Mark Bozzari! Mark Bozzari! Suliotes, smite them in their 
lair!’ 

Such the goodly morning gi’eeting that we gave the sleepers 
fiiere. 

And they stagger’d from their slumber, and they ran from street 
to street, 

like sheep without ^a shepherd, striking w’ild at all they 
meet; 
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Kan, and frenziod by Death’s angels, who amidst their myriads 

^ stray’d, 

Brotlier, in bewilder’d furj', dash’d and fell on brother’s blade. 

Ask tfle night of our achievements! It beheld us in the fight, 

But the day will never credit what we did in yonder night. 

Greeks by hundreds, Tm-ks by thousands, there like scatter’d 

^ seed they lay, 

On the field of Karpinissi, when the morning hrok» in grey. 

Mark Bozzari, Mark Buzzari, and we found thee gash’d and 
mourn ; 

By thy sword alone vve knew thee, knew theq by thy wounds 
alone; 

By the wounds thy han«l had cloven, by the wounds that 
seam’d thy breast. 

Lying, as tliou hadst foretold us, in the Pasha’s tent ait rest! 

Open \^^ide, proud Missolonghi, open wide thy portals higli, 

Where repose the bones of heroes, teach us cheerfully to die! 

Open wide thy vaults! Within their holy bounds a couch we’d 
make, 

Where our hero, laid with heroes, maj' his last long slumber take! 

Best beside that Rock of Honour, brave Count Normann, rest 
thy head. 

Till, at the archangel’s trumpet, all the graves give up their 
dead! 


Lied vor der Schlaciit. 

Wer fur die Preiheit kampft und fallt, desz Kuhm wird bliihend 
stehn, 

Solangc frei die Winde noch durch freie Liifte wehu, 

Solangc fiei'der Biiume Laub noch rauscht im griinen Wald, 
Solang’ des Stronics Woge noch ^ei nach dem Meere wallt, 
Solang’ des Adlers Fittich frei noch durch die Wolken fleugt, 
Solaiig’ ein freier Odem noch aus freiem Herzen steigt. 

Wei* fur die Freiheit kampft und tallt, desz Kuhm wird^bliiheud 
stehn, 

Solange freie Geister noch durch Erd’ und Himmel ^hn. 

Durch Erd’ und Himmel schw<?l)t er noph, der Hclden Sqliat- 

tenreihn, • 

Und rauscht uni uns hi stiller Hacht, in hellem, Sonncns'chcin, 

I 2 - 
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Im Stum, cler stolze Tannen bricbt, unci in. dcin Liiftcben 
auch, , 

Das durch das Gras auf Grabeni spielt mit se^nem leisen Hauch, 
In ferncr Enkel Hause nocb um allc Wiegen krcist * 

Auf Hellas’ lieldenreicbcr Flur tier freien Ahnen Geist; 

Der hauclit in Wundcrtriiumen scbon den zarten Saugling an 
Und weiht in’ seineni ersteii Schlaf das Kind zu einem Manu ; ^ 
Den Jiingling lockt seiii Ruf hinaus mit nie gefilhlter Lust 
* Zur Stat'te, wo ein Freier fid; cla greift er in die Brust 
Dem Zitterndcii, und Sdiaucr zielin ihm tlurdi das tiefe Herz, 
Er wcisz cidit, ob es Wonne sei, ob es der erste Schmerz. 
Herab, du licilge Geistersdiar, sdiwell’ unsre Falmen auf, 
Befliigle unsrer Herzen Sclilag und unsrer Fiisze Lauf; 

Wir zlelieu iiach der Frcilieit aus, die WafTen in der Hand, 

Wir zieheij aus auf Kain])f und Tod fiir Gott, fiirs Vaterland! 
Ihr seid mit uiis, il»r rausclit um uns, eii’r Geisterodein ziebt 
Mit zauberiscbeu TiJnen bin durcb unser Jubellied; 

Ibr seid mit uns, ibr scbwebt daber, ibr aus Tbemiopyla, 

Ihr aus dem griinen Marathon, ibr von der blaucn See, 
jVm Wolkenfelsen Mykale, am Salaminerstrand, 

Ibr air aus Wald, Feld, Berg und Tlial im weiten GriccbenlanJ! 

Wer fiir die Freibeit kampft und fallt, desz Rulim wird bliibcnd 
stehn, 

Solange frei die Windc nocb durdi freie Lufte wehn, 

Sulange frei der Baume Laub nocb rausebt im gi’imen Wald, 
Solang’ des Stromes Woge nocb frei nacb dem Meere wallt, 
Solang* des Adlers Fitticb frei nocb durcb die Wolken fleugt, 
Solang’ ein freier Odem nocb aus freiem Herzen steigt. 

SOXG BEFORE BaTTLE. 

• 1 , 

Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls, liis fame no blight shall 
know, 

As long as through heaven’s free exisansc the breezes freely 

mow, 

As long ag in the forest wild the green leaves flutter free, 

As long as rivers, mountain-bom, roll freely to the sea, 

A* long as free the eaglets wing exulting cleaves the skies. 

As long as frera a freeman’s heart a freeman’s breath doth rise. 
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Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls, his fame no blight shall 
know, 

. t • 

As long as spirits of the free through earth and air shall go; 
Through earth and air a spirit-band of heroes moves always, 

’Tis ifear us at the dead of night, and in the noontide's blaze, 
In the storm that levels towering pines, and in the breeze that 
waves 

^With low and gentle breath the grass upon our fathers’ graves. 
There’s not a cradle in the bounds of Hellas broa4l and fair, 
But the spirit of our free-born sires is surely hovering there. 

It breathes in dreams of fairyland upon the infant’s brain, 

And in his first sleep dedicates the cliild to manhood’s pain; 

Its summons lures the youth to stand, with new-born joy 
possess’d, 

Where once a freeman fell, and there it fires his thrilling breast, 
And a slmdder runs through all his frame ; he knows not if 
it be 

A throb of rapture, or the first sharp pang of agony. 

Come, swell our banners on the breeze, thou sacred spirit-band. 
Give wings to every warrior’s foot, and nerve to every hand. 
We go to strike for freedom, to break the oppressor’s rod, 

We go to battle and to death for our country and our God. 

Ye arc w’itli us, we hear your w’ings, we hear in magic tone 
. Your spirit-voice the Pmaii swell, and mingle with our own. 

Ye are with us, ye throng around,—^you from Thermopyla*, 

You from the verdant Marathon, you from the azure sea, 

By the cloud-capp’d rocks of Mykale, at Salamis,—all you 
From field and forest, mount and glen, the land of Hellas 
through! 

Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls his fame no blight shall 
know, 

As long as through heaven’s free expanse the breezes freely 
blow, • • 

As long as in the forest wild the green leaves flutter free. 

As long as rivers, mountain-bom, roll freely to the sea, 

As* long as free the eagle’s wing exulting cleaves the «kies, 

As long as from a freeman’s heart a freeman’s breath doth rise. 

When we remember all that was compressed into 
this short life, we might well believe that this ceaseless 
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acquiring and creating must have tired and weakened 
and injured both body and mind. Such, however, 
was not the case. All who knew the poet agree in 
stating that he never overworked himself, and* that 
he accomplished all he did with the most perfect ease 
and enjoyment. Let us only remember how his life 
as a student was broken into by his service during, 
the waj*, how his journey to Italy occupied several 
years of his life, how later in Dessau he had to 
foUow his profession as Teacher and Librarian, and 
then let us turn our thoughts to all the work of his 
hands and the creations of his mind, and we are 
astonished not only at the amount of work done, but 
still more at the finished form which distinguishes all 
his works. He was one of the first who with Zeune, 
von der Hagen, and the brothers Grimm, laboured 
to reawaken an interest in ancient and mediseval 
German literature. He was a favourite pupil of 
Wolf, and his ‘Homerische Vorschule’ did more 
than any other work at that time, to propagate 
the ideas of Wolf. He had explored the modem 
languages of Europe,—French, Italian, English, and 
Spanish, and his critiques in aU these fields of 
literature show how intimately acquainted he was 
with the best authors of these nations. Besides 
all this he worked regularly for Journals and En¬ 
cyclopaedias, and was engaged as co-editor of the 
great Encyclopaedia of Arts and Sciences by Ersch 
and Gmber. He also undertook the publication of 
a ‘Libraiy of the German Poets of the seventeenth 
century,^ and all this, without mentioning his poems 
and novejs, in the short space of a life of thirty-three 
years. 

I almost forget that I am speaking of my father, 
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for indeed I hardly knew him, and when his scientific 
and poetic activity reached ite end, he was far younger 
than I am now. I do not believe, however, that a 
natural affection* and veneration for the poet deprives 
us of the right of judging. It is well said that love 
is blind, but love also strengthens and sharpens the 
tluU eye, so that it sees beauty where’ thousands 
pass by immoved. If one reads most of (Jur .critical _ 
writings, it would almost appear as if the chief duty 
of the reviewer were to find out the weak points and 
faults of every work of art. Nothing has so injured 
the art of criticism as this prejudice. A critic is a 
judge, but a judge, though he is no advocate, should 
also be no prosecutor. The weak points of sfny work 
of art betray themselves only too soon, but in order 
to discover its beauties, not only a sharp but an 
experienced eye is needed; and love and sympathy 
are nccessaiy above anything else. It is the heart 
that makes the critic, not the nose. It is well known 
,how many of the most beautiful spots in' Scotland, 
and Wales, and Cornwall, were not many years ago 
described as wastes and wildernesses. Eichmond and 
Hampton Court were admired, people travelled also 
to Versailles and admired the often admired blue sky 
of Italy. But poets such as Walter Scott and Words¬ 
worth discovered the beauties of their native land. 
Where others had only lamented over bare and 
wearisome hilk, they saw the battle fields and burial 
places of the primaeval Titan struggles of nature. 
Where others saw nothing but barren moors full of 
heather and broom, the land in their ej^s was 
covered as with a carpet softer and more variegated 
than the most precious loom of Turkey. Where 
others lost their temper at thS grey cold fo^, they 
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marvelled at* the silver veil of the bride of the 
morning, and the gold illumination of •the departing 
sun. Now every cockney can admire the smallest 
lake in Westmoreland or the barest moor in the 
Highlands. Why is this 1 Because few eyes are so 
dull that they cannot see what is beautiful after it 
has been pointed out to them, and when they know* 
that they'need not feel ashamed of admiring it. It 
is the same with the beauties of poetry, as with 
the beauties of nature. We must first discover 
what is beautiful in poetry, and when it is dis¬ 
covered commmiicate it, otherwise the authors of 
Scotch ballads are but strolling singers, and the 
Niebelungen songs are, as Frederick the Great said, 
not worth powder and shot. The trade of fault¬ 
finding is quickly learnt, the art of admiration is 
a difficult art, at least for little minds, narrow hearts, 
and timid souls, who prefer treading broad and safe 
paths. Thus many critics and literary historians 
have rushed by the poems of Wilhehn Muller, just 
like travellers, who go on in the beaten track, pass¬ 
ing by on the right hand and on the left the most 
beautiful scenes of nature, and who only stand still 
and open both eyes and mouth when their Murray 
tells them there is something* they ought to admire. 
Should an old man who is at home here, meet them 
on their way and counsel the travellers tO turn for 
a moment from the high Toad in orders to accompany 
him through a shady path to a mill, many may feel 
at first full of uneasiness and distrust. But when 
they hUve refreshed themselves in the dark green 
valley with its lively mill stream and delicious wood 
fragrance, they no longer blame their guide for 
having called somewhat loudly to them to pause 
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in their journey. It is such a pause that I have 
tried in these few introductory lines to enforce on 
the reader, and I helieve that I too may reckon on 
pardcm, if not on thanks, from those who have fol¬ 
lowed my sudden call. 
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VI. 

ON THE LANGUAGE AND POETRY 
OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


A FTEB all that has been written about the Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein. question, how little is known 
about those whom that question chiefly concerns— 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners. There may be a vague 
recollection that, during the general turmoil of 1848, 
the German inhabitants of the Duchies rose against 
the Danes; that they fought bravely, and at last 
succumbed, not to the valour, but to the diplomacy 
of Denmark. But, after the Treaty of London in 
1852 had disposed of them, as the Treaty of Vienna 
had disposed of other brave people, they sank below 
the horizon of European interests, never to rise again, 
it was fondly hoped, till the present generation had 
passed away. 

Yet these Schleswig-Holsteiners have an interest 
of their own, quite apart from the political clouds 
that have lately gathered round their country. Ever 
since tv^e know anything of the history of Northern 
Europe,,we find Saxon races established as the in¬ 
habitants of that northern* peninsula which was then 
called the Cimhric Chersonese. The first writer who 
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•ever mentions the name of Saxons is Ptolemy and 
he speaks of them as settled in what is now called 
^hleswig-Holstein At the time of Charlemagne 
the Saxon race'is described to us as consisting of 
three tribes; the Osstfalaiy Westfalai, and Angrarii. 
The Westphalians were settled near the Bhine, the 
Jpastphalians near the Elbe, and the in*termediate 
countiy, washed by the Weser, was held ty the 
Angrarii'^, The name of Westphalia is still in 
existence; that of Eastphalia has disappeared, but 
its memory survives in the English sterling. East- 
phalian traders, the ancestors of the merchant princes 
of Hamburg, were known in England by the name 
of EasterUngSf and, their money being of the purest 
quality, easterling, in Latin esterlingus, shortened 
to sterling^ became the general name of pure or 
sterling money. The name of the third tribe, the 
Angrarii, continued through the Middle Ages as 
the name of a people, and to the present day, my 
own sovereign, the Duke of Anhalt, call^ himself 
l)uke of * Sachsen, Engern, und Westp>halen! But 
the name of the Angrarii was meant to fulfil another 
and more glorious destiny. The name Angrarii or 
A'ugarii^ is a corruption of the older name, Angri- 
varii, the famous German race mentioned by Tacitus 
a4 the neighbours of the Chenisci. These Angriva- 
rii are in 4 ater documents called Anglevarii. The 


^ Ptol. ii. II, eiriTov avxfva ttjs KififipiKrjs Xep<rov^<rov Su^oves. 

“ (iSrlmm, ‘ Geschiclite der Dcutschen Sprache,’ j)- 609. ^Strabo, 
Pliny, and Tacitus, do not mention the name of Saxons. 

■' Grimm, 1. c. p. 629. * 

* See ‘Poeta Saxo,* anno 772, ill Pertz, Mjjonuni. I. 228, line 36; 
'Grimm, 1. c. p. 629. * 
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termination varii ^ represents the same word which 
exists in A. S. as ivar&; for instance; in Cant-ware, 
inhabitants of Kent, or Cant-ivare-hurh, Canterbury ; 
hurli-ware, inhabitants of a town, 'burghers.« It is 
derived from werian, to defend, to hold, and may¬ 
be connected with wer, a man. The same termina- 

i 

tion is found in Ansivarii or Ampsivarii; probablj^ 
also in Tentonoarii instead of Teutoni, Chattiiarc 
instead of Chatti. 

The principal seats of these Angrarii were, as we 
saw, between the Khine and Elbe, but Tacitus^ 
knows of Anglii, i. e. Angrii, east of the Elbe, and 
an offshoot of the same Saxon tribe is found very 
early in possession of that famous peninsula between 
the Schlei and the. Bay of Flensburg on the eastern 
coast of Schleswig ^ which by Latin writers was called 
Anglia, i. e. Angria, To derive the name of Anglia 
from the Latin angulus^, corner, is about as good 
an etymology as the kind-hearted remark of St. 
Gregory, who interpreted the name of Angli by 
angeli. From that Anglia, the Angli, together with 
the Saxons and Juts, migrated to the British isles 
in the fifth century, and the name of the Angli, as 
that of the most numerous tribe, became in time the 
name of Englaland^, In the Latin laws ascribed 


* See Grimm, ‘Deutsche Sprache,’ p. 781. 

^ ‘ Germania,’ c. 40. Grimfii, 1 . c. p. 604. * 

® Grimm, p. 641. 

* Beda,‘Hist. Eccl.’ I. 15. ‘Porro de Anglis, hoc est, dc ilia 

patrla ^Ju© Angulus dicitur,* &c. Ethclwert, Chron. I, ‘ Porro Anglia 
vetns sita est inter Saxones et Giotos, habens oppidum capitalc, 
quod Bermone Saxonico Sleswic nuucupatur, secundum vero Danoa, 
Jfaithabi/.' • , 

® G^imm, 1 . c. p. 630. 
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to King EdWard the Conftssor a curious supple- 
iiSent is found, which states *tliat the Juts {Guti) 
came formerly ftom the noble blood of the Anglic 
namely, from the state of Engra^ and that the 
English came from the same blood. The duts, there¬ 
fore, like the Angli of Germany, should alwa3^s be 
received in England as brothers, and as citizens of 
the realm, because the Angli of England and Ger¬ 
many had always intermarried, and had fought 
together against the Danes 

Like the Angli of Anglia, the principal tribes 
clustering round the base of the Cimbric peninsula, 
and known by the general name of Noiihalbingi 
or Tra^isalhiani, also Nordleu^i,- were all offshoots 
of the Saxon stem. Adam of Bremen (2,15) divides 
them into Tedinarsgoi, Holcelae, and SUmnarii. In 
these it is easy to recognize the modern names of 
Dithmarschen, IToltseteu or Ilolsten, and Stormarn. 


* ‘ Guti vero similiter cum veniunt (in regnum Britanniffi) suscipi 
debcut, ct protegi in regno isto sicut conjurati fratres, sicut pro- 
piuqui ct proprii cives regni liujus. Exienint enim quondam de 
nobili sanguine Anglonim, scilicet do Engra civitate, et Anglici de 
sanguine illoruin, et semper elHciuntur populus unus ct gens una. 
Ita constituit optimus Ina Rex Auglorum. . . . Multi vero Angli 
ceperunt uxores suas de sanguine ct genere Anglorum Gcrniauiic, 
ct quidam Angli ceperunt uxores suas de sanguine et genere Scot- 
orum; proceres ve»o Scotorum, ct Sboti fere omnes cepenint uxores 
suas de optimo genere et sanguine Anglorum Germanise, et ita 
fuerunt tunc temporis per universum regnum Britannise duo in 
came una. . . . Universi piTedicti semper postea pro eftmmuni 
iitilitate coronie regni in simul ct in unum viriliter contra Danos 
et Norwegienses semper steterunt; et atrocissime unanimi volun- 
tate contra inimicos pugnaverunt* et bella* atrocissiraa in regno 
gesserunt.* (‘ Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen,’ ed. Sclin^id, p. 

396 .) 
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It would require more- space than we can afford^ 
were wc to enter into the arguments by whidi. 
Grimm has endeavoured to identify the Ditfimar- 
schen with the Teutoni, the Stormarn with the 
Cimbri, and the Ilolsten with the Ilarudes. His 
arguments, if not convincing, are at least highly 
‘ ingenious* and may be examined by those interested 
in these matters, in his ‘History of the German 
Language,’ pp. 633-640. 

For many centuries the Saxon inhabitants of those 
regions have had to bear the brunt of the battle 
between the Scandinavian and the German races. 
From the days when the German Emperor Othu I 
(died 973) hurled his swift spear from the northern¬ 
most promontory of Jutland into the German Ocean 
to mark the true frontier of his empire, to the day 
when Cliristian IX put his unwilling pen to that 
Danish constitution which was to incorporate all 
the country north of the Eider with Denmark, they 
have had to share in all the triumphs and all tlic 
humiliations of the German race to which they are 
linked by the strong ties of a common blood and ii 
common language. , 

Such constant tri^ and vicissitudes have told on 
the character of these German borderers, and have 
made them what they are, a hardy and determined, 
yet careful and cautious race. Their (constant watch¬ 
ings and struggles against the slow encroachments 
or sudden inroads of an enemy more inveterate even 
than the Danes, viz. the sea, had imparted to them 
from the earliest times somewhat of that wariness 
and perseverance which we perceive in the national 
character of the Dutch and the Venetians. But the 
fresh breeze^ of the German Ocean and the Baltic 
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kept their luerves well bi^ced and their hearts 
buoyant, and for musculai* development the arms of 
these,sturdy ploughers of the sea and the land cmi 
vie with those of any of their neighbours on the 
isles or on the continent. Ilolsten-treuey i. e. Holstein- 
truth, is proverbial throughout Germany, and it has 
stood the test of long and fearful trials. • , 

There is but one way of gaining an insight into 
the real character of a people, unless we can actually 
live among them for years; and that is to examine 
their language and literature. Now it is true that 
the language spoken in Schleswig-Holstein is not 
German—-at least not in the ordinary sense of the 
word—and one may well understand how travellers 
and correspondents of newspapers, who have picked 
up their German phrases from Ollendorf, and who, 
on the strength of this, try to enter into a conver¬ 
sation with Holstein peasants, should arrive at the 
conclusion that these peasants speak Danish, or at 
all events, that they do not speak German. 

The Germans of Schleswig-Holstein are Saxons, 
and all true Saxons speak Low German, and Low 
German is more different from High German than 
English is from Lowland Scotch. Low German, how¬ 
ever, is not to be mistaken for vulgar German. It 
is the German which from time immemorial was 
spoken in the low countries .and along the northern 
sea-coast of Germany, as opposed to the German 
of the liigh country, of Swabia, Thuringia, Bavaria, 
and’Austria. These two dialects differ fronf each 
other like Doric and Ionic; neither can be considered 
as a corruption of the other; and, however far back 
we trace these two branches of living speech, we 
’ never arrive at a point when they diverge from one 
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common source. The Gothic of the fourth century^ 
preserved in the translation of the Bible by Ulfilao, 
is not, as has been so often said, the mother both 
of High and Low German. It is to all intents and 
purposes Low German, only Low German in its most 
primitive form, and more primitive therefore in its 
grammEtioal framework than the earliest specimens of 
High German also, which date only from the seventh 
or eighth century. This Gothic, which was spoken 
in the east of Germany, has become extinct. The 
Saxon, spoken in the north of Germany, continues 
its manifold existence to the present day in the Low 
German* dialects, in Frisian, in Dutch, and in English. 
The rest of Germany was and is occupied by High 
German. In the West the ancient High German 
dialect of tlie Franks has been absorbed in French, 
while the German spoken from the earliest times 
in the centre and south of Germany has supplied 
the basis of what is now called the literary and 
classical language of Germany. 

Although the literature of Germany is chiefly High 
German, there are a few literary compositions, both 
ancient and modern, in the different spoken dialects 
of the country, sufficient to .enable scholars to dis¬ 
tinguish at least nine distinct grammatical settle¬ 
ments; in the Low German branch. Gothic^ Saxon^ 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, *and Dutch in the High 
German branch, Thuringian, Frankish, Bavarian, 
and Alemannish. Professor Weinhold is engaged at 
preseitt in publishing separate grammars of six of 
these dialects, viz. of Alemannish, Bavariaii, Frank¬ 
ish, Thuringian, Saxo 7 i, .and Frisian: and, in his 
great German gramtnar Jacob Grimm has been able 
to treat these, together with the Scandinavian tongues, 
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as SO many varieties of one pommon, primitive type 
of Teutonic speech. 

But; although,' in the early days of German life, 
the Low and High German dialects were on terms 
of perfect equality. Low German has fallen back in 
the race, while High German has pressed forward 
with double speed. High German has befcoiye the 
language of literature and good society. It is taught 
in schools, preached in church, pleaded at the bar; 
and, even in places where ordinary conversation is 
still carried on in Low German, High German is 
clearly intended to be the language of the future. 
At the time of Charlemagne this was not "so, and 
one of the earliest literary monuments of the German 
language, the Hcliand, i. e. the Saviour, is written in 
Saxon or Low German. The Saxon emperors, how¬ 
ever, did little for German Kterature, while the 
Swabian emperors were proud of being the patrons 
of art and poetry. The language spoken dt their 
eburt being High German, the ascendancy of that 
dialect may be said to date from their days, though 
it was not secured till the time of the Heformation, 
when the translation of the Bible by Luther put 
a firm and lasting stamp <^'n what has since become 
the literary speech of Germany. 

But language, even thoug^ deprived of literary 
cultivation, does not easily dje. Though at present 
people write the same language all over Germany, 
the towns and villages teem everywhere with dia¬ 
lects; both High and Low. In Hanover, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, the Free Towns, p.nd in 
Schleswig-Holstein, the lowQr orders speak their own 
German, generally called Platt Dmtsch, and in many 
'parts* of Mecklenbqfg, Oldenburg, Ostfriesland, and 
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Holstein, tKe higher rapks too cling in their every¬ 
day conversation to this more homely dialect \ Chil¬ 
dren frequently speak two languages: High German 
at school, Low German at their games. The clergyman 
speaks High German when he stands in the pulpit, 
but when he visits the poor he must address them in 

- ^ - - 

^ Klaus Grotli writes: ‘The island of Friesian speech on the con¬ 
tinent of Schleswig between Husum and Tondem is a very riddle 
and miracle in the history of language, which has not been suffi¬ 
ciently noticed and considered. Why should the two extreme ends 
only of the whole Friesian coast between Belgium and Jutland have 
retained their mother-speech 1 For the Ost-Friesians in Oldenburg 
speak simply Platt-Deutsch like the Westphalians and ourselves. 
Cirk Hinrich Stiiremburg’s so-called Ost-Friesiau Dictionary has 
no more right to call itself Friesian than tlic Bremen Dictionary. 
Unless the whole coast has sunk into the sea, who can explain that 
close behind Husum, in a Hat country as monotonous as a Hun¬ 
garian Pussta, witliout any natural frontier or division, the traveller 
on entering the next inn, may indeed be understood if he speaks 
High or Low German, nay, may receive to cither an answer in pure 
German, but hears the host and his servants speak in words that 
sound quite strange to him 1 Equally strange is the frontier north 
of the Wiedc-au, where Danish takes the place of Friesian. Who 
can explain by what process the language has maintained itself so 
far and no farther, a language with which one cannot travel beyond 
eight or ten square miles ? Why sholild these few thousand people 
not have surrendered long ago this “useless remnant of an un¬ 
schooled dialect,” considering they learn at the same time Low and 
High German, or Liow German and Danish! In the far-stretching, 
straggling villages a Low German house stands sometimes alone 
among Friesian houses, and vice versd, and that has been going on 
for generations. In the Saxon families they do not find it necessary 
to learA Friesian, for all the neighbours can speak Low German; but 
in the Fi^esian families one does not hear German spoken except 
when there are German visito^. Since the seventeenth century 
German has hardly cohquered a single house, certainly not a village.’ 
—(‘Illustrir*® Deutsche Monatshefte,’ 1869, p. 330.) 
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tlieir own peculiar Platt. The lawyer pleads in the 
language of Schiller and Goethe; but, when he ex¬ 
amines his witnesses, he has frequently to conde¬ 
scend to the vulgar tongue. That vulgar tongue is 
constantly receding from the towns; it ia frightened 
•away by railways, it is ashamed to show itself in 
parliament. But it is loved all the more hy the 
people; it appeals to their hearts, and it comes back 
naturally to all who have ever talked it together in 
their youth. It is the same with the local patois 
of High German. Even where at school the correct 
High German is taught and spoken, as in Bavaria 
and Austria, each town still keeps its own patois, 
and the people fall back on it as soon as they are 
among themselves. When Maria Theresa went to 
the Burgtheater to announce to the people of Vienna 
the birth of a son and heir, she did not address 
them in high-flown literary German. She bent for- 
jsvard from her box, and called out: iloi'ts^ der 
Lcojyold hot dn Buehd, * Hear, Leopold has a boy.’ 
In German comedies, characters from Berlin, Leipzig, 
and Vienna, are constantly introduced speaking their 
own local dialects. In Bavaria, Styria, and the Tyrol, 
much of tlie poetry of the people is written in their 
patois, and in some parts of Germany sermons even, 
and other 'religious tracts, continue to be published 
in the local vemaculars. • 

There are here and there a few enthusiastic cham¬ 
pions of dialects, particularly of Low Germam who 
still cherish a hope that High German may be tnrown 
back, and Low German restored to its rights and 
former dominion. Yet, whatever may be thought of 
the relative excellencies of High and Low German— 
and in several pchnts, no doubt, Lqw German has 

K 2 ' 
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the advantage of High German, yetj prsictically, 
the battle between the two is decided, and cannot 
now be renewed. The national language of,Ger¬ 
many, whether in the South or the North, will always 
be the German of Luther, Lessing, Schiller, and 
Goethe. This, however, is no reason why the dia- 
, lects, whether of Low or High German, should be 
despised or banished. Dialects are everywhere the 
natural feeders of literary languages, and an attempt 
to destroy them, if it could succeed, would be like 
shutting up the tributaries of great rivers. 

After these remarks it will be clear that, if people 
say that' the inhabitants of Schleswig-Hoistein do 
not speak German, there is some truth in such a 
statement, at least just enough of truth to conceal 
the tmth. It might be said, with equal correctness, 
that the people of Lancashire do not speak English. 
But, if from this a conclusion is to be drawn that 
the Schleswig-Holsteincrs, speaking this dialect, 
which is neither German nor Danish, might as well 
be taught in Danish as in German, this is not quite 
correct, and would deceive few if it were adduced 
as an argument for introducing French instead of 
English in the national schools of Lancashire. 

The Schleswig-Holsteiners have their own dialect, 
and cling to it as they cling to many things which, 
in other parts of Germany, have been discarded as 
old-fashioned and useless. Oil Knmt holt Hus, 

‘ stale bread lasts longest,’ is one of their proverbs. 
But they read their Bible in High German; they 
write their newspapers in High German, and it is 
in High German that their children are taught, and 
their sermons preached in every town and in every 
village. It is but lately that Low German has been 
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taken up again by Schleswig-Holstein poets, and 
some of their poems, though intended originally for 
•their own people only, have been read with delight, 
even* by those Who had to spell them out with the 
help of a dictionary and a grammar. This kind of 
home-spun poetry is a sign of healthy national life. 

, Like the songs of Bums, in Scotland, the poems of ‘ 
Klaus Groth and others, reveal to us, Inoye than^ 
anything else, the real thoughts and feelings, the 
everyday cares and occupations of the people whom 
they represent, and to whose approval alone they 
appeal. But as Scotland, proud though she well 
may be of her Bums, has produced some of the best 
writers 5 f English, Schleswig-Holstein, too,* small as 
it is in comparison with Scotland, counts among its 
sons some illustrious names in German literature. 
Niebuhr, the great traveller, and Niebuhr, the great 
historian, were both Schleswig-Holsteiners, though 
during their lifetime that name had not yet assumed 
^ the political meaning in which it is now used. Kar- 
sten Niebuhr, the traveller, was a Hanoverian by 
birth; but, having early entered the Danish service, 
he was attached to a scientific mission sent by King 
Frederick V to Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine, in 
1760. All the other members of that mission having 
riied, it was left to Niebuhr, after his return in 
1767, to publish the results of his own observations 
and of those pf his companions. His * Description of 
Arabia,^ and his ‘ Travels in Arabia and the adjoining 
Countries,’ though published nearly a hundred years 
ago, are still quoted with respect, and their a^uracy 
has hardly ever been challenged. Niebuhr spent the 
rest of his life as a kind of collector and magistrate 
at Meldorf, a small town of between two and three 
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thousand inhabitants, in Dithmarschen. . He is de¬ 
scribed as a square and .powerful man, .who lived to 
a good old age, and who, even when he had lost 
his eyesight, used to delight his family and a Jarge 
circle of friends, by telling them of the adventures 
in his oriental travels, of the starry nights of the 
•desert, and of the bright moonlight of'Egypt, where^ 
riding on his camel, he could, from his saddle, recog¬ 
nise every plant that was growing on the ground. Nor 
were the listeners that gathered round him unworthy 
of the old traveller. Like many a small German 
town, Meldorf, the home of Niebuhr, had a society 
consisting of a few government officials, clergymen, 
and masters at the public school; most of them 
men of cultivated mind, and quite capable of appre¬ 
ciating a man of Niebuhr s powers. Even the peasants 
there were not the mere clods of other parts of 
Germany. They were a well-to-do race, and by no 
means illiterate. Their sons received at the Gym¬ 
nasium of Meldorf a classical education, and they 
were able to mix with ease and freedom in the society 
of their betters. The most hospitable house at Mel¬ 
dorf was that of Boie, the High Sheriff of Dithmar¬ 
schen. He had formerly, at Gottingen, been the life 
and soul of a circle of friemls who have become 
famous in the history of German literature, undeij 
the name of ‘ Hainbund.' That ‘ Hainbund ’.or Grove- 
Club, included Burger, thf. author of ‘ Lenore; ’ Voss, 
the translator of Homer; the Counts Stolberg, Hdlty, 
and others. With Goethe, too, Boie had been on 
terms «f intimacy, and when, in after life, he settled 
down at Meldorf, many of his old friends, his brother- 
in-law Voss, Count Stolberg, Claudius, and others, 
came to see him amd his illustrious townsman, 
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Niebuhr. Many a seed was sown there, many small 
germs began .to ripen in that remote town of Mel- 
dorf, which are yielding fruit at the present day, 
not in Germany only, but here in England. The 
sons of Boie, fired by the descriptions of the old, 
blind traveller, followed his example, and became dis- 
.tinguished as explorers and discoverers in natural 
history. Niebuhr^s son, young Barthold*, soon at¬ 
tracted the attention of aU who came to see his 
father, particularly of Voss ; and he was enabled, 
by their help and advice, to lay, in early youth, 
that foundation of solid learning which fitted him, 
in the intervals of his chequered life, to become the 
founder < 5 f a new era in the study of Ancient* History. 
And how curious the threads which bind together 
the destinies of men! how marvellous the rays of 
light which, emanating from the most distant centres, 
cross each other in their onward course, and give 
their own peculiar colouring to characters apparently 
original and independent! We have read, of late, 
in the Confessions of a modern St. Augustine, how 
the last stroke that severed his connection with the 
Church of England, was the establishment of the 
Jerusalem Bishopric. But for that event, Dr. 
Newman might now be a bishop, and his friends a 
strong party in the Church of England. Well, that 
Jerusalenr Bishopric owes something to Meldorf. 
The young schoolboy of # Meldorf was afterwards 
the private tutor and personal friend of the Crown- 
Prince of Prussia, and he thus exercised an influence 
both on the political and the religious views df* King 
Frederick William IV. He was likewise .Prussian 
Ambassador at Rome, when Bunsen was there as a 
young scholar, full of schemes, tind planning Ms own 
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journey to the East. Niebuhr became the friend 
and patron of Bunsen, and Bunsen became his sue* 
cessor in the Prussian Embassy at Borne. It is well 
known that the Jerusalem Bishopric was ar long- 
cherished plan of the King of Prussia, Niebuhrs 
pupil, and that the Bill for the establishment of 
a Protestant Bishopric at Jerusalem was carried 
chiefly through the personal influence of Bunsen, 
the friend of Niebuhr. Thus we see how aU things 
are working together for good or for evil, though 
we little know of the grains of dust that are carried 
along from all quarters of the globe, to tell like 
infinitesimal weights in the scales that decide here¬ 
after the judgment of individuals and the fate of 
nations. 

If Holstein, and more particularly Dithmarschen, 
of which Meldorf had in former days been the capital, 
may claim some share in Niebuhr the historian— 
if he himself, as the readers of his history are well 
aware, is fond of explaining the social and political 
institutions of Borne by references to what he had 
seen or heard of the little republic of Dithmarschen 
—^it is certainly a curious coincidence that the only 
worthy successor of Niebuhr, in the field of Eoman 
history, Theodore Mommsen, is likewise a native of 
Schleswig. His history of Borne, though it did not 
produce so complete a revolution as the work of 
Niebuhr, stands higher ^is a work of art. It con¬ 
tains the results of Niebuhr^s critical researches, sifted 
and carried on by a most careful and thoughtful 
disciple. It is, in many respects, a most remarkable 
work, particularly in Germany. The fact that it is 
readable, and has become a popular book, has excited 
the wrath of many critics, who evidently consider it 
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beneath the dignity of a learned professor that he 
should digest 'his knowledge, and give to the world, 
not all and everything he has accumulated in his 
note-hooks, but* only what he considers really im¬ 
portant and worth knowing. The fact, again, that he 
does not load his pages with references and learned 
notes, has been treated like a crimen IcescB majestatis; 
and yet, with all the clamour and clatter* that has 
been raised, few authors have had so little to alter 
or rectify in their later editions as Mommsen. To 
have produced two such scholars, historians, and 
statesmen, as Niebuhr and Mommsen, would be an 
honour to any kingdom in Germany: how much 
more to the small duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, in 
which we have been told so often that nothing is 
spoken but Danish and some vulgar dialects of Low 
German. 

Well, even those vulgar dialects of Low German, 
and the poems and novels that have been written 
in them by true Schleswig-Holsteiners, are well 
worth a moment’s consideration. In looking at their 
language, an Englishman at once discovers a number 
of old acquaintances : words vrhich he would look for 
in vain in Schiller or Goethe. We shall mention 
a few. 

• Black means black; in High German it would be 
schwarz, "De black is the black horse; black up wit 
is black on white; gif mek Ml un blak, give me quill 
and ink. Blid is blithe, instead of the High German 
mild. Bottervogel, or hotterhahn, or botterhex, is 
butterfly, instead of Schmetterling. It is a common 
superstition in the North of Germany, that one 
ought to mark the first butterfly ope sees in spring. 
A white one betokens mourning, a yellow pne a 
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christening, a variegated one a wedding. Bregen 
or hrehm is used instead of the High German Gehirn; 
it is the English hrain. People say of a very foolish 
person, that his brain is frozen, de hrehm « is em 
verfrorn. The peculiar English huty which has given 
so much j;rouble to grammarians and etymologists, 
exists in the Holstein huteriy literally outside, tlip 
Dutcl\ hUitcMy the Old Saxon hi-'Oian. Buten in 
German is a regular contraction, just as hinneriy 
which means inside, within, during. Hehen is the 
English heaven, while the common German name 
is IJimmel. Hiickup is a sigh, and no doubt 
the English hiccough. Dusig is dizzy; talkig is 
talkative. 

There are some ^curious words which, though they 
have a Low German look, are not to be found in 
English or Anglo-Saxon. Thus ph'tsch, which is used 
in Holstein in the sense of clever, turns out to be 
a corruption of politischy i. e. political. K'tildsch 
means particular or over nice; it is a corruption of 
hritischy critical. Katolsch means angry, mad, and 
is a corruption of catholicy i. e. Roman Catholic. 
krdnsch means plucky, and stands for courageux. 
Frdnkschy i. e. frankish, means strange; flamsch, i. e. 
flemish, means sulky, and is used to form superla¬ 
tives ; polschy i. e. polish, means wild. Forsch means 
strong and strength, and comes from the French 
force. Kliir is a corruption of coule\iry and Kunkel- 
fusen stands for confusion or fibs. 

Some idiomatic and proverbial expressions, too, 
deseiVe to be noted. Instead of saying the sun has 
set, the. Holsteiners, fond as they are of their beer, 
particularly in the evening after a hard day’s work, 
say de Siinn geiht t 6 Beery ‘ the sun goes to beer.’ If 
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you ask in the countiy how far it is to some town or 
village, a peasant will answei^ ’w Hunnhlaff, a dog’s 
bacrk, if it is quite close ; or *n Pip Toback, a pipe of 
tobacco, meaning “about half an hour. Of a conceited 
fellow they say, II 6 hort de FUgn Jiosteiiy ‘ he hears 
the flies coughing.’ If a man is full of greal* schemes, 
h^ is told, In Gedanhen fort de Bur 6 k inH Kutschy 
‘in thought the peasant, too, drives in a cdfeich-’ A 
man who boasts is asked, Pracher! hast 6 k Lus 
Oder schuppst di man sof ‘Braggart! have you 
really lice, or do you only scratch yourself as if you 
had 'i ’ 

Holstein singt nickly ‘Holstein does not sing,’ is 
a curious jJroverb, and, if it is meant to express the 
absence of popular poetry in that.country, it would 
be easy to convict it of falsehood by a list of poets 
whose works, though unknown to fame beyond the 
limits of their own country, are cherished, and de¬ 
servedly cherished, by their own countrymen. The 
best known among the Holstein poets is Klaus 
Groth, whose poems, published under the title of 
Quickhorny i. e. quick bourn, or living spring, show 
that there is a well of true poetical feeling in that 
country, and that its strains are all the more delicious 
and refreshing if they bubble up in the native accent 
of, the country. Klaus Groth was bom in 1819. 
He was the •son of a miller, and, though he was sent 
to school, he had frequently to work in the field in 
summer, and make himself generally useful. Like 
many Schleswig-Holsteiners, he showed a decided 
talent for mathematics; but, before he was sixteen, 
he had to earn his bread, and work as a clerk.in the 
office of a local magistrate. • His leisure hours were 
devoted to various studies; Genhan, Danish, music, 
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■psychology, successively engaged his attention. In 
his nineteenth year he went to the seminary at 
Tondem to prepare himself to become a schoolmaster. 
There he studied Latin, French, Swedish; and, after 
three years, was appointed teacher at a girls’ school. 
Though he had to give forty-three lessons a week, 
he found time to continue his own reading, and he 
acquired a knowledge of English, Dutch, Icelandic, 
and Italian. At last, however, his health gave way, 
and in 1847 he was obliged to resign his place. 
During his illness his poetical talent, which he him¬ 
self had never trusted, became a source of comfort to 
himself and to his friends, and the warm reception 
which * greeted the first edition of his ‘ljuickbom’ 
made him what .he was meant to be, the poet of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

His political poems are few; and, though a true 
Schleswig-Holsteiner at heart, he has always declined 
to fight with his pen when he could not fight with 
bis sword. In the beginning of this year, however, 
he published ‘ Five Songs for Singing and Praying,’ 
which, though they fail to give an adequate idea of 
his power as a poet, may be of interest as showing 
the deep feelings of the people in their struggle for 
independence. The text will be easily intelligible 
with the help of a literal English translation. 

Dutsche Ehb and Dutscee Eee. 

I. 

c, Frtthling, 1848. 

Dar keemn Soldaten eewer de Elf^ 

* Hurah, hurak, na’t Nom! 

Se keemn ,bo dicht as Wagg an Wagg, 

Un as en Kot>|>el vuU Korn. 
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Gundag, Soldaten! wo kamt jd her i 
Vun alle Bargen de Kriiz un Quer, 

Ut diitschen Landen na’t diitsche Meer— 

• So wannert un treckt dat Heer. 

Wat liggt so eben as wcert de Seel 
Wat suliint so gel as Gold? 

Dat is de Marschen er Saat un Staat, 

Dat is de Holsten er Stoet. 

G undag jii Holsten op diitsche Eer! 

Gundag jii Friesen ant diitsche Meer ! 

To leben un starbcn veer diitsche Ehr 
So wannert un treckt dat Heer. 

Gebman Honoub and German Earth. 
Spring, 1848. 

There came soldiers across the Elbe, 

Hurrah, hurrah, to the North ! 

They came as thick as wave on wave. 

And like a field full of corn. 

Good day, soldiers! whence do you come 1 
From all the hills on the right and left, : 
From German lands to the German sea— 
Thus wanders and marches the host. 

What lies so still as it were the seal 
"What shines so yellow as gold? 

The splendid fields of the Marshes they are, 
The pride of the Holsten race. 

Good day, ye Holsten, on German soil! 
Gobd day, ye Friesians, on the German sea 
To live,and to die for German honour— 
Thus wanders and marches the host. 

II. 

Sommer, 1851. 

Dat treckt so trurig sewer de Elf, 

In Tritt un Schritt so a^ax — ^ 

De Swalw de wannert, de Hatbar treckt— 

Se kamt wedd<}i* to tokum Jahr. 
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Ade, ade, du diitsches Heer! 

‘ Ade, ade, du Holsten meer! 

Ade op HofFen un Wiederkehr!’ 

Wi truert alleen ant Meer. ’ 

De Storch kumt wedder, de Swalw dc singt 
Sd frohlieli as all tovser— 

Wann kumt de diitsche Adler un bringt 
.• i)i wedder, du dutsche Ekr? 

Wak op du Floth, wak op du Meer! 

Wak op du Dunuer, un week de Eer I 
Wi sitt op Hajpen un Wedderkelir— 

Wi truert alleen ant Meer. 

Summer, 1851. 

They march so sad across the Elbe, 

So heavy, stfcp by step — 

The swallow wanders, the stork departs— 

They come back in the year to come. 

Adieu, adieu, thou German host I 
‘Adieu, adieu, thou Holsten sea! 

Adieu, in hope, and to meet again ! ’ 

We mourn alone by the sea. 

The stork comes back, the swallow sings 
As blithe as ever before— 

When will the German eagle return. 

And bring thcc back, thou German honour I 

Wake up thou flood, wake up thou sea! 
W^ake up thou thunder, and rouse the land 
We are sitting in hope to meet again— 

Wie mourn alone by the sea. 

IIL 

Winter, 1863. 

* Dar kumt en Brusen as Vserjabswind, 

• Dat draebnt- as waer dat de Eloth.— 

WilVt Frobjahr kamen to Wihnachtstid 1 
Hblpt Gott uns siilb’n inne Nothi 
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Vun alle Bargen de Krijz un Qucr 
Dar is dat wedder dat diitsche Heer! 

Dat gelt op Nu oder Nimmermehr! 

^ So rctt se, de diitsche Ehr! 

Wi hort den Adler, he kumt, he kumtl 
Noch ecnmal hsept wi un harrt! 

• Is’t Frihcit cndlich, de he uns bringt? 

Is’t Wahrheit, wat der ut ward 'i 

Sunst hiilp uns Himmel, nu geit’t ni mehr! 

Holp du, un bring uns den Herzog her ! 

Dcnn wiillt wi starben vser diitsche Ehr! 

Denn begravt uns in diitsche Eer! 

30 Dee. 1863. 

« Winter, 1863. 

There conies a blast like winter storm; 

It roars as it were the flood.— 

Is the spring coming at Christmas-tide? 

Does God himself help us in our need? 

From all the hills on the right and left, 

There again comes the German host! 1 

It is to be new or never I 
Oh, save the German honour I 

We hear the eagle, he comes, he comes! 

Once more we hope and wait! 

Is it freedom at last he brings to us? 

Is it truth what copies from thence ? 

, Else Heaven help us, now it goes no more! 

Bkilp thou, and bring us our Duke ! 

Then will we die for German honour! 

Then bury us in German earth! 

Dee. 30, 1863. 

It is not, however, in war songs or politick in¬ 
vective that the poetical genius of Klaus Groth shows 
to advantage. His proper sphere is the quiet idyll, 
a truthful and thoughtful description of nature, a 
reproduction of the, simplest and deepest feelings of 
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the human heart, and ajl this in the homely, honest, 
and heartfelt language of his own ‘Platt Deutsch/ 
That the example of Burns has told on Groth that 
the poetry of the Scotch poet has inspired and in¬ 
spirited the poet of Schleswig-Holstein, is not to be 
denied. 6ut to imitate Bums and to imitate him 
successfully, is no mean achievement, and Groth 
would be the last man to disown his master. The 
poem ‘Min Jehann' might have been written by 
Bums. I shall give a free metrical translation of it, 
but should advise the reader to try to spell out the 
original, for much of its charm lies in its native 
form, and to turn Groth even into High German 
destroys his beauty as much as when Burns is 
translated into English. 


Miir Jeiiann, 

Ik wull, wi weern nocli kleeu, Jehann, 

Do weer de Welt so grot! 

We seteii op den Steen, Jehann, 

Weest noch? by Nawers Sot. 

An Plehen sell de stillc Maan, 

Wi segen, wa he leep, 

Un snacken, wa de Hinimel hoch, 

Un wa de Sot wul deep. 

Weest noeh, wa still dat weer, Jehann? 

Dar rohr keen Blatt an Bom. 

So is dat nu ni mehr, Jehann, 

As hochstens noch in Drom. 

Oeh ne, wenn do de Scheper sung— 
Alleen in’t wide Feld : 

Ni wahr, Jehann ? dat weer en Ton— 
De eenzige op de Welt. 

Mitiinncr inne Schummerntid 
Denn ward mi so to Mod, 
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Denn loppt mi’t langs den RUgg so hitt, 

As domals bi den Sot. * 

Den drcih ik mi so hasti um. 

As wfter ik nich alleen : 

Docli Allens, wat ik finn, Jehann, 

Dat is—ik stab un ween. 

My John. 

I wish we still were little, John, 

The world was then so wide! 

When on the stone by neighbour’s bourn 
We rested side by side. 

We saw the moon in silver veiled 
Sail silent through the sky, 

Our thoughts were deeper than the bourn, 

, And as the heavens high. , 

You know how still it was then, John; 

All nature seemed at rest; • 

So is it now no longer, John, 

Or in our dreams at best! 

Think when the shepherd boy then sang 
Alone ^o’er all the plain, 

Aye, John, }’ou know, that was a sound 
We ne’er shall hear again. 

Sometimes now, John, the eventides 
The self-same feelings bring, 

My pulses beat as loud and strong 
As then beside the spring. 

And then I t^rn affrighted rounds 
Home stranger to descry— 

But nothing can 1 see, my John— 

I am alone and cry. 

The next poem is a little popular ballad, relating 
to a tradition, very common on the northern cotist of 
Germany, both east and west of the peninsula, of 
islands swallowed by the sea, their spires, pinnacles, 
and roofs being on certain days still visible, and 
their beUs audible, below the w|ivfes. One of these 
islands was called Biisen, or Old Busiim, and i» sup- 
VOIi. Ilf. L • • 
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posed to have been situated opposite the village now 
called Biisen, on the west coast of‘Dithmarschen. 
Strange to say, the inhabitants of that island, in 
spite of their tragic fate, are represented rather in 
a comical light, as the Boeotians of Holstein. 

Wat sik dat Volk vektellt. 

t 

, 01 BUsum. 

01 Btisen liggt int wille Half, 

De Flotli de keem un wbhl en Gralf. 

De Flotli de keem un spbl un spbl, 

Bet se de Inscl tinner wbhl. 

Dar blev keen Steen, dar blev keen Paid, 

Dat Water Bcheel dat all hendal. 

“^Dar weer keen Beest, dar weer keen Huiid, 

De ligt nu all in depcn Grund. 

Un Allens, wat der lev un lack, 

Dat deck de See mit depe Naeh. 

Mittiuncr in de holle Ebb 
So Biiht man vunne Hus’ de Kbpp. 

Denn dukt de Thorn herut ut Sand, 

As weert en Finger vun en Hand. 

Denn hbrt man sach de Klocken klingn, 

Denn hbrt man sach de Kanter singn; 

Denn geit dat lisen dser de Luft: 

‘Begrabt den Leib in seine Gruff 

What the People tell. 

Old Biimm,. 

Old Btisen sank into the waves; 

The sea has made full many graves; 

The flood came near and washed around. 

Until the rock to dust was ground. 

No stone remained, no belfry steep; 

All sank into the waters deep. 

* There was no beast, there was no hound; 

They nil were carried to the ground. 

And all that ^ived and laughed around 
The sea now holds in gloom profound. 
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At times, when low the water falls, 

The sailor sees the brolcen walls; 

The church tow’r peeps from out the sand, 

Like to 1;he finger of a liand. 

Then hears one low the church hells ringing, 

Then hears one low the sexton singing; 

A chant is carried by the gust:— 

‘Give earth to earth, and dust to dust.’ 

• • 

In the Baltic, too, similar traditions are current of 
sunken islands and towns buried in the sea, which 
are believed to be visible at certain times. The most 
famous tradition is that of the ancient town of 
Vineta—once, it is said, the greatest emporium in 
the nortli of Europe—several times destrtiyed and 
built up again, till, in 1183, it >vas upheaved by an 
earthquake and swallowed by a flood. The ruins of 
Vineta are believed to be visible between the coast 
of Pomerania and the island of Biigen. This tradi¬ 
tion has suggested one of Willielm Mu],ler’s—my 
father s—lyrical songs, published in his ‘ Stones and 
Shells from the Island of RUgen,^ 1825, of which 
I am able to give a temslation by Mr. J. A. Froude. 

Vinkta’. 

• I. 

Aus dcs Meeres tiefcm, tiefem Grundc 
Kfingen Abciidglockcn dunipf und matt, 

Uns 7AM gebon wunderbare Kiindc 
Von der schunen alten Wunderstadt. 


II. 

In der Fluthen Sehooss hinabgesunkcii 
Blieben unten ihre Trfimincr stehn, 

Hire Zinnen lassen goldue fiipn^cn 
Wiederscheinend auf dem Spiegel selin. 


L 2 
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III. 

» t 

Und der Schiifer, der den Zauberschiminer 
Einmal sail iin hellen Abendroth, 

Nach derselben StcUe scbifft er immer, 

Ob auch rings umber die Klippe droht. 

IV. 

Aus des Herzens tiefem, tiefem Grunde 
. Kliiigt es mir, wie Glocken, dumpf und matt 
Ach, sie geben wunderbarc Kunde 
Vtni der Liebc, die geliebt es hat. 

V. 

Eine schbnc Welt ist da versunken, 

Ihre Trummer blieben uuteii stelin, 

I^assen sich als goldue Hinimelsfunkeii 
Oft im Spiegel meiner Traunie sehu. 

VI. 

Und dann mocht’ icli taucheii in die Tiefen, 
Afieh versenken in den Wicderschein, 

Und mir ist als ob inicli Engel riefen 
In die alte Wunderstadt herein. 

ViNETA. 

I. 

From the sea’s deep hollow faintly i)ealing, 
Far oflF evening-bells come sad and slow ; 
Faintly rise, the wondrous tale revealing 
Of the old enchanted town below. 

II. 

On the bosom of the flood reclining, 

Ruined arch and wall and broken spire, 
Down beneath the watery mirror shining. 
Gleam and flash in flakes of golden Are. 

III. 

And the Boatman • who at twilight hour 
Once tliat /nagic virion shall have s6en. 
Heedless how tlte crags may round him lour. 
Evermore will haunt the chann^d scene. 
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IV. 

From the heart’s deep hftllow faintly pealing, 

Far I hear them, bell-notes sad and slow, 

, Ah, a wi4d and wondrous talc revealing 
Of the drowned wreck of love below. 

V. 

There a world in loveliness decaying 
Lingers yet in beauty ere it die ; • 

Phantom forms across my senses playing, * 

Flash like golden fire-11 akes from the sky. 

VI. 

Lights are gleaming, fairy bells are ringing, 

And I long to plunge and wander free. 

Where I hear the angel-voices singing 

In those ancient towers below the sea. “ 

1 give a few more specimens of Klaus Groth’s 
poetry wliicli I have ventured to turn into English 
verse, in the hope that my translations, though veiy 
imperfect, may, perhaj)S on account of their very 
imperfection, excite among some of my I’ieaders a 
'desire to become acquainted with the originals. 

He sa mi so vel. 

I. 

He sa mi so vel, un ik sa em keen Wort, 

Un all wat ik sil, weer; Jehann, ik mutt fort! 

n. 

He sa mi vun Lev un vun Himmcl un Ecr, 

He sa mi* vun aliens—ik weet ni mal mehr ! 

III. 

• He sa mi so vel, un ik sa em keen Wort, , 

Un all wat ik sa, weer: Jehann, ik mutt fort 1 

IV. 

He heeld mi de Hann, un he be tai so dull, 

Ik schull em doch gut wen, un oh ik ni wulH « 
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V. 

Ik weer je ni bos, awer sa dock keen Wort, 

Un all wat ik sa, wcer: Jehaun, ik mutt fort! 

VI. • 

Nu sitt ik iin denk, un denk jiimraer dcran, 

Mi diioh, ik muss seggt bebbn: Wa gcern, inin Jehann! 

VII. 

Un doch, kurat dat wedder, so scgg ik keen Wort, 

Un hollt he mi, segg ik; Jehaun, ik mutt fort! 


He told me so Much. 

I. 

Though he told me so much, I had nothing to say. 
And all that I said was, John, I must away ! 

II. 

He spoke of his tnie love, and sjjoke of all that. 

Of honour and heaven—1 hardly know what. 

III. 

Though he told me so much, I had nothing to say. 
And all that I said was, John, I must away ! 

IV. 

He held me, and asked me, as hard as he could. 
That I too should love him, and whether 1 would ? 

V. 

I never was wrath, but had nothing to say,‘ 

And all that I said was, John, I must ,,away ! 

VI. 

1 sit now alone, and 1 think on and on, 

Vhy did I not say then, How gladly, my John! 

VII. 

c 

Yet even the nfext^timc, oh what shall I say, 

Jf he holds me and asks me?—John, I must away! 
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Top mal1 

• • 

Se is doch do stillste viin alle to Kark ! 

He is doch dc schonstc vun alle to Mark! 

•So weekli, so hleekli, un de Ogen so grot, 

So blau as en Heben un deep as en Sot. 

Wer kikt wul int Water, un denkt ni sin Peel 1 
Wor kikt wul nan Himmel, un wunscht sik ne vel ? 
Wer siilit cr in Ogcii, so blau un so fram, • 

Un denkt ni an Eiigcln, un allerband Kram I * 

I. 

Ill Church she is surely the stillest of all. 

She stejis through the market so fair and so tall, 

ir. 

So softly, so lightly, with wondering eyes, * 

As deep as the sea, and as blue as the skies. 

■ 

111 . 

Who thinks not a ileal when he looks on the maini 
Who looks to the skies, and sighs not again 1 

ly. 

Who looks in her eyes, so blue and so true, ‘ 

And thiuks not of angels and other things too ? 


Keen Gkafp is ho brut. 


I. 

Keen Gmft’ is so brut un keen Miier so hoch, 

Wenn Twe sik man gut suiid, so drapt se sik doch. 

II. 

Keen Wedder so gruli, so duster keen Nacht, 

Wenn Twe «ik man sehn wiillt, so seht se sik sacht. 


III. 

Dat gif wul en Maanschin, dar schint wul en Steern, 
Dat gift noch en Licht oder Lucht un Lantern. 


IV. 

Dar hunt sik cn Ledder, Ai Stegcli^ch un Hteg : 

Wenn Twe sik man leef hebbt—keen Sorg vacr den Weg. 
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I. 

No ditch is so dcei>, and no wall is so high, 

If two love each other, they’ll meet by and bye. 

II. ‘ • 

No storm is so wild, and no night is so black. 

If two -vpsh to meet, they will soon find a track. 

III. 

There is surely the moon, or the stars shining bright, 
Or a torch, or a lantern, or some sort of light; 

IV. 

There is surely a ladder, a step or a stile, 

If two love each other, they’ll meet ere long while. 

. JeHANN, NU SPANN DB HcillMMELS AN ! • 

I. 

Jehann, nu spann de Schimmcls an ! 

Nu fahr wi na de Brut! 

Un hebbt wi nix as brune Pei*, 

Jehann, so is’t ok gut! 

II . 

Un hebbt wi nix as swartc Per, 

Jehann, so is’t ok recht ! 

Un hiin ik nich uns Weerth sin Seen, 

So biin’k sin jiingste Knecht ! 

III. 

« 

Un hebbt wi gar keen Per un Wag ’, 

So hebbt m junge Been ! 

Un de so gliickli is as ik, 

Jehann, dat wiill wi sehn ! , 

Make haste, my John, put to the Greys. 

I. 

I Make haste, my John, put to the greys, 

We’ll go and fetch the bride, 

^nd if weTiaye but two brown hacks, 
c They’ll do as well to ride. 
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II. 

'And If we’ve but a paif of blacks, 

We still can bear our doom, 

And if 4’m not my master’s son, 

I’m still his youngest groom. 

III. 

And have we neither horse nor cart, 
Still strong young legs have we,— 

And any happier man than I, 

John, I should like to see. 

De Junge Wetpbu. 

Wenn Abends roth de Wulken treekt, 
So denk ik och ! an di! 

So trock verbi dat ganze Heer, 

Un du weerst mit derbi. 

Wenn ut de Bom de Blacdcr fallt. 

So denk ik glik an di : 

So full so menni brawe Jung, 

Tin du weerst mit derbi. 

Denn sett ik mi so truri bin, 

Un denk so vcl an di, 

Ik et allecn min Abendbrot— 

Un du bust nich derbi. 

The Soluier’s Wmbw. 

When ruddy clouds arc driving past, 
’Tis more than I can bear ; 

Thus did the soldiers all march by, 
•And thou, too, thou wert there. 

Wlicn leaves are falling on the ground, 
’Tis more than I can bear; 

Thus fell full many a valiant lad. 

And thou, too, thou wert there. 

And now I sit, so still and sad, 

’Tis more than I egm bear; 

My evening meal I eat alorje, * 

For thou, thou art not there. 
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I wish I could add one of Klaus Groth's tales 
{Vertellen^ as he calls them), which give the most 
truthful description of Jill the minute details of life 
in Dithmarschen, and bring the peculiar character of 
the countiy and of its inhabitants vividly before the 
eyes of the reader. But, short as they are, even the 
shortest ^f them would fill more pages than could 
here be spared for Schleswig-Holstein. I shall, 
therefore, conclude this sketch with a tale which has 
no author—a simple tale from one of the local 
Holstein newspapers. It came to me in a heap of 
other papers, flysheets, pamphlets, and books, but it 
shone like a diamond in a heap of rubbish ; and, as 
the tale of ‘ The Old Woman of Schleswig-Holstein,' 
it may help to give to many who have bt*en unjust 
to the inhabitants of the Duchies some truer idea of 
the stuff there is in that strong and staunch and 
sterling race to which England owes its language, its 
best blood, and its honoured name. 

‘ When the war against Denmark began again in 
the winter of 1863, offices were opened in the princi¬ 
pal towns of Germany for collecting charitable con¬ 
tributions. At Hambuig, Messrs L. and K. had set 
apart a large room for receiving lint, linen, and warm 
clothing, or small sums of ihoney. One day, about 
Christmas, a poorly clad woman from the country 
stepped in and inquired, in the pure Holstein dialect, 
whether contributions were received here for Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein. The clerk showed her to a table covered 
with, linen rags and such like articles. But she 
turned away and pulled out an old leather purse, 
and, taking out pieces of money, began to count 
aloud on the counter : One mark, two marks, three 
marks,”till she hadfinished her ten marks. “That makes 
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ten marks,” she said, and shoved the little pile away. 
The clerk, wholiad watched th*e poor old woman while 
she was arrangii^ her small copper and silver coins, 
asked her: “ From whom does the money come ? ” 

‘ “ From me,” she said, and began counting again, 
“ One mark, two marks, three marks.” 'Thus she 
went on emptying her purse, till she had, counted 
out ten small heaps of coin, of ten marks each. *Then, 
counting each heap once over again, she said : “ These 
are my hundred marks for Schleswig-Holstein ; be so 
good as to send them to the soldiers.” 

‘ While the old peasant woman was doing her sums, 
several persons had gathered round her ; and^ as she 
was leaving the shop, she was asked again in a tone 
of surprise from whom the money came. 

‘ “ From me,” she said ; and, observing that she was 
closely scanned, she turned back, and, looking the 
man fuU in the face, she added, smiling: “ It is all 
honest money ; it won’t hurt the good cause.’’ 

• ‘ The clerk assured her that no one had doubted her 
honesty, but that she herself had, no doubt, often 
known want, and that it was hardly right to let her 
contribute so large a sum, j)robably the whole of her 
savings. 

‘ The old woman remained silent for a time, but, 
after she had quietly scanned the faces of all present, 
she said: “ Surely it concerns no one how I got the 
money. Many •a thought passed through my heart 
while I was counting that money. You would not 
ask ^ne to tell you all ? But you are kind gentlemen, 
and you take much trouble for us poor people. So 
I’ll tell you whence the money came. Yes, 1 have 
known want; food has been scarce nvith me many a 
day, .and it will be so again, as I grow older. »But 
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our gracious Lord watches over us. He has helped 
me to bear the troubles which He sent. He will 
never forsake me. My husband has been dead this 
many and many a year. I had one only sori ; and 
my John was a fine stout fellow, and he worked hard, 
and he would not leave his old mother. He made my 
home snjig and comfortable. Then came the wan* 
with the Danes. All his friends joined the ai*my ; 
but the only son of a widow, you know, is free. So 
he remained at home, and no one said to him “ Come 
along with us,” for they knew that he was a brave 
boy, and that it broke his very heart to stay behind. 
I knew it all. I watched him when the people talked 
of the war, or when the schoolmaster brought the 
newspaper. Ah, how he turned pale and red, and 
how he looked away, and thought his old mother did 
not see it. But he said nothing to me, and I said 
nothing to him. Gracious God, who could have 
thought that it was so hard to drive our oppressors 
out of the land ? Then came the news from Frede- 
ricia! That was a dreadful night. We sat in silence 
opposite each other. We knew what was in our 
hearts, and we hardly dared to look at each other. 
Suddenly he rose and took my hand, and said, 
“ Mother! ” — God be praised, I had strength in 
that moment—“John,” I said, “our time has come ; 
go in God’s name. I know how thou lovest me, 
and what thou hast sufiered. Gotl knows what 
will become of me if I am left quite alone, but 
our JLord Jesus Christ will forsake neither thee, nor 
me.” John enlisted as a vohmteer. The day of part¬ 
ing came. Ah, I am making a long story of it aU! 

John stood before me in his new uniform. “ Mother,” 

• ^ ^ 
he said, “ one request before we part—if it is to be ” 
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—“John,” I said to him, I know what thou 
meanest—Oh, I shall weep, I shall weep very much 
when I am alon^; but my time will come, and we 
shall meet again in the day of our Lord, John! and 
the land shall be free, John! the land shall be 
free!” 

‘ Heavy tears stood in the poor old woman’s eyes as 
she repeated her sad tale; but she soon collected 
herself, and continued : “ I did not think then it 
would be so hard. The heart always hopes even 
against hope. But for all that”—and here the old 
woman drew herself up, and looked at us like a 
queen—“ I have never regretted that I bade him go. 
Then came dreadful days; but the most dreadful of 
aU was when we lead that the Germans had betrayed 
the land, and that they had given up our land with 
all our dead to the Danes! Then I called on the 
Lord and said, “ Oh Lord, my God, how is that 
possible ? Why lettest thou the wicked triumph and 
alio west the just to perish ? ” And I was told, that 
the Germans were sorry for what they had done, but 
that they coidd not help it. But that, gentlemen, I 
could never understand. We should never do wrong, 
nor allow wrong to be done. And, therefore, I 
thought, it cannot always remain so ; our good Lord 
know's His, own good time, and in His own good 
time He will come and deliver us. And I prayed 
every evening fhat our gracious Lord would permit 
me to see that day when the land should be free, and 
our dear dead should sleep no more in Danish 
soil. And, as I had no other son against that day, I 
saved every year what I could save, and on every 
Christmas Eve I placed it befc^re* me on a table, 
where, in former years, I had always placed a s^all 
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present for my John, ^and I said in my heart, Tlie 
war will come again, and the land will be free, and 
thou shalt sleep in a free grave, wy only son, my 
John! And now, gentlemen, the poor old woman 
has been told that the day has come, and that her 

f 

prayer has been heal’d, and that the war will begin 
again ; »nd that is why she has brought her money, 
the money she saved for her son. Good morning, 
gentlemen,” she said, and was going quickly away. 

‘ But, before she had left the room, an old gentleman 
said, loud enough for her to hear, “ Poor body ! I hope 
she may not be deceived.” 

■ ‘ “Ah,” said the old woman, turning back, “I know 
what you mean; I have been told all is not right 
yet. But have faith, men! the wicked cannot pre¬ 
vail against the just; man cannot prevail against tlie 
liord. Hold to that, gentlemen; hold fast together, 
gentlemen! This very day I—begin to save up 
again.” 

‘ Bless her, good old soul! And, if Odin were still 
looking out . of his window in the sky as of yore, 
when he granted victory to the women of the Lom¬ 
bards, might he not say even now :— 

‘ “ When women are heroes, 

W'hat must the men be like? 

Theirs is the victory; 

No need of me.”* 


1864, 
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JOINVILLE'. 

/^UH attention was attracted a few months ago by 
a review published in the ‘ Journal dcs Debats/ 
in which a new translation of Joinville's ‘ Histoire de 
Saint Louis/ by M. Natalis dc WaiJly, a distinguished 
member of the French Institute, was warmly re¬ 
commended to the French public. After pointing 
out the merits of M. de Wailly’s new rendering of 
Joinville’s text, and the usefulness of such a book 
for enabling boys at school to gain an insight into 
the hearts and minds of the Crusaders, and to form 
to themselves a living conception of the manners and 
customs of the people of the thirteenth century, the 

^ * Histoire de St. Louis, par Joinville.’ Texte rapproch^ du 
Pranjais Moderne par M. Natalis dc Wailly, Membrc de I’lnstitut. 
Paris, 1865 . * 

‘ CEuvres de Jegn Sire de Joinville, avec un texte ra 2 )procli <5 du 
Franyais Moderne, par M. Natalis de Wailly.’ Paris, 1867 . M. 
Natilis dc Wailly lias since published a new edition of Joinville, 

* Hiiltoire dc Saint Louis, par Jean Sire dc Joinville, suivie du 
Credo et de la lettre h Louis X ; texte ramend k rorthographe des 
Chartes du Sire de Joinville.’ Paris, 1868 . He has ifiore fully 
explained the principles according to which Jhe text of Joinville has 
been restored by him in his ‘ Mdmoire sur la Langue de Joinville.' 
Paris, 1868 . 

7 A 
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reviewer, whose name is^well known in this country as 
well as in France by his valuable contributions to 
the history of medicine, dwelt chiefly^on the fact that 
through the whole of Joinville’s ‘ Memoires there 
is no mention whatever of surgeons or ])hysicians. 
Nearly the whole French army is annihilated, the 
King and, his companions lie prostrate from woundft 
and disease, Joinville himself is several times on the 
point of death, yet nowhere, according to the French 
reviewer, does the chronicler refer to a medical staff 
attached to the army or to the person of the King. 
Being somewhat startled at this remark, we resolved 
to peruse once more the charming pages of Joinville's 
history, nor had we to read far before we found that 
one passage at least had been overlooked, a passage 
which establishes beyond the possibility of* doubt, 
the presence of surgeons and physicians in the camp 
of the French crusaders. On page 78 of M. de 
AVaillys spirited translation, in the account of the 
death of Gautier d’Autroche, we read that when that 
brave knight was carried back to his tent nearly dying, 
‘ several of the surgeons and physicians of the camp 
came to see him, and not perceiving that he was 
dangerously injured, they bled him on both his arms/ 
The result was what might be expected : Gautier 
d’Autrbche soon breathed his last. 

Having once opened the ‘Mfemoii’es of Joinville," 
we could not but go on to the end, for there are few 
books that carry on the reader more pleasantly, 
whetlier we read them in the quaint French of the 
fourteeinth century, or in the more modern French in 
which they have just been clothed by M. Natalis 
de WaiUy. So vividly does the easy gossip of the 
old soldier bring before our eyes the days of St. Louis 
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and Henry III, that we forget that we are reading 
an old chronicle, and holding converse with the heroes 
of the thirteenth century. The fates both of Join- 
viUe's ‘ Memoires ’ and of Joinville hims If suggest in 
fact many reflections a| art from mere mediaeval 
history, and a few of them may here be given in the 
liope of reviving the impressions left on ^he minds 
of many by their first acquaintance with the old* 
crusader, or of inviting others to the perusal of a 
work which no one who takes an interest in man, 
whether past or present, can read without real plea¬ 
sure and real benefit. 

It is interesting to watch the history of books, 
and to j.ain some kind of insight into the various 
circumstances which contribute to form the reputa¬ 
tion of poets, philosophers, or historians. Joinville, 
whose name is now familiar to the student of French 
history, as well as to the lover of French literature, 
might fairly have expected that his memoay would 
live by his acts of prowess, and by his loyal devotion 
and sufferings when following the King of France, 
St. Louis, on his unfortunate crusade. When, pre¬ 
vious to his departure for the Holy Land, the young 
Sdnechal de Champagne, then about twenty-foiu* 
years of age, had made his confession to the Abbot 
bf Cheminon, when, barefoot and in a white sheet, 
he was performing his pilgrimages to Blehecourt 
(Blechicom-tlj'St. Urbain, and other sacred shrines 
in his neighbourhood, and when on passing his own 
dopaain ‘he would not once turn his eyes back on 
the castle of Joinville, pour ce que li cuers ne me 
attendrisist dov hiau chastel que je lessoie et de mes 
dous enfans (‘that the heart might not make me 
pine after the beautiful castle "which I left behind, 

VOL. m. * M • • 
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and after my two children *), he must have felt that, 
happen what might to himself, the name of his 
family would live, and his descendants would reside 
from century to century in those strong towers where 
he left his young wife, Alix de Grandpre, and his 
son and heir Jean, then but a few months old. After 
five year§ he returned from his crusade, full of 
"honours' and full of wounds. He held one of the 
highest positions that a French nobleman could hold. 
He was Senechal de Champagne, as his ancestors 
had been before him. Several members of his familv 
had distinguished themselves in former crusades, and 
the services of his uncle Geoffroi had been go higlily 
appreciated by Richard Coour de Lion that he was 
allowed by that King to quarter the arms of England 
with his own. Both at the court of the Comtes de 
Champagne, who were Kings of Navarre, and at the 
court of Louis IX, King of France, Joinville was 
a welcome guest. He witnessed the reigns of six 
kings—of Louis VITI, 1223-26; Louis IX, or St. 
Louis, 1226-70; Philip III, le Hardi, 1270-85; 
Philip IV, le Bel, 1285-1314; Louis X, le Hutin, 
1314-16 ; and Philip V, le Long, 1316-22. Though 
later in life Joinville declined to follow his beloved 
King on his last and fatal crusade in 1270, he tells 
us himself how, on the day on which he took leav^ 
of him, he carried his royal friend, then really on the 
brink of death, in his arms from the residence of the 
Comte d’Auxerre to the house of the Cordeliers. In 
1282 he was one of the* principal witnesses when, 
previous to the canonization of the King, an inquest 
was hefd to establish the purity of his life, the 
sincerity of his religious professions, and the genuine¬ 
ness of his self-sacnficing devotion in the cause of 
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Christendom. When the daughter of his own liege 
lord, the Comte de Champagne, Jeanne de Navarre, 
married Philip*le Bel, and became Queen of France, 
she made Joinville Governor of Champagne, which 
she had brought as her dowry to the .grandson of 
^ St. Louis. Surely, then, when the old Crusader, 
the friend and counsellor of many kings? closed his 
earthly career, at the good age of ninety-five, he 
might have looked forward to an honoured grave 
in the church of St. Laurent, and to an eminent 
place in the annals of his country, which were then 
being written in more or less elegant Latin by the 
monks of St. Denis. 

But what has happened ? The monkish chro¬ 
niclers, no doubt, have assigned him his proper place 
in their tedious volumes, and there his memory 
would have lived with that kind of life which be¬ 
longs to the memory of Geofiroi, his illustrious uncle, 
the friend of Philip Augustus, the companion of 
Bichard Cocur de Lion, whose arms were to be seen 
in the church of St. Laurent, at Joinville, quartered 
with the royal arms of England. Such parchment 
or hatchment glory might have been his, and many 
a knight, as good as, he, has received no better, no 
^more lasting reward for his loyalty and bravery. 
His family became extinct in his grandson. Henri 
de Joinville,^ his grandson, had no sons, and his 
daughter, being a wealthy heiress, was married to 
one of the Dukes of Lorraine. The Dukes of Lorraine 
were buried for centuries in the same church of St. 
Laurent where Joinville reposed, and where he had 
founded a chapel dedicated to^ his companion in 
arms, Louis IX, the Eoyal Saint of France; and 

when, at the timo of the French Hevolution, the 

• • • ' 
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tombs of St. Denis were broken ope^ by an in¬ 
furiated people, and tlieir ashes scattered abroad, the 
vaults of the church at Joinville, too, shared^ the 
same fate, and the remains of the brave Crusader 
sutfered the same indignity as the remains of his 
sainted King. It is true that there were some 
sparks of loyalty and self-respect left in the hearts 
of the citizens of Joinville. They had the bones of 
the old warrior and of the Dukes of Lorraine re- 
interred in the public cemetery, and there they now 
rest, mingled with the dust of their faithful lieges 
and subjects. But the church of St. Laurent, with 
its tombs and tombstones, is gone. The property 
of the JoinviUes descended from the Dukes of Lor¬ 
raine to the Dukes of Duise, and, lastly, to the 
family of Orleans. The famous Duke of Orleans, 
Egalite, sold Joinville in 1790, and stipulated that 
the old castle should be demolished. Poplars and fir 
trees now cover the ground of the ancient castle, and 
the name of Joinville is borne by a royal prince, the 
son of a dethroned king, the grandson of Louis 
Egalite, who died on the guillotine. 

Neither his noble birth, nor his noble deeds, nor 
the friendship of Kings and Princes would have saved 
Joinville from that inevitable oblivion which has 
blotted from the memory of living men the names 
of his more eminent companions, Robert, Count 
of Artois, Alphonse, Count of Poitiers, Charles, Count 
of Anjou, Hugue, Duke of Burgundy, William, Count 
of Flanders, and manv more. A little book which 
the old. warrior wrote or dictated—for it is veiy 
doubtful whether he could, have written it himself— 
a book which for i®any years attracted nobody s 
attention, and which even now we.do not possess- in 
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the original language of the thirteenth or the begin¬ 
ning of the .fourteenth centuries—^has secured to the 
name of Jean de Joinville a living immortality, and a 
fara^ that will*last long after the bronze statue which 
was erected in his native place in 1853 shall have 
shared the fate of his castle, of his ch,urch, and of 
^ his tomb. Nothing could have been further from 
the mind of the old nobleman when, at* the age of 
eighty-five, he began the history of his Royal com¬ 
rade, St. Louis, than the hope of literary fame. He 
would have scouted it. That kind of fame might 
have been good enough for monks and abbots, but it 
would never at that time have roused the ambition 
of a mat! of Joinville’s stamp. How the book came 
to be written he tells us himself in his dedication, 
dated in the year 1309, and addressed to Louis le 
Hutin, then only King of Navarre and Count of 
Champagne, but afterwards King of France. His 
mother, Jeanne of Navarre, the daughter of Join- 
ville^s former liege lord, the last of the Counts of 
Champagne, who w’as married to Philip le Bel, the 
grandson of St. Louis, had asked him * to have a 
book made for her, containing the sacred words 
and good actions of our King, St. Looys.’ She died 
before the book was finished, and Joinville, therefore, 

, sent it to her son. How it was received by him we 
do not know ; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
there were more than a few copies made of a work 
which was intended chiefly for members of the Royal 
family of France and of his own family. It is never 
qhoted by historical writers of that time, and the 
first historian who refers to it is said to be. Pierre le 
Baud, who, towards the* end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, wrote his ‘ Histoire de Bretagne.^ It has been 
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proved that for a long time no mention of the dedi¬ 
cation copy occurs in the ••inventories of the private 
libraries of the Kings of France. At the death of 
Louis le Hutin his library consisted of twenty-nine 
volumes, and among them the history of St. Louis 
does not occur. There is, indeed, one entry, ‘ Quatre 
caiers de Saint Looys,’ but this could not be meant 
for the work of Joinville, which was in one volume. 

f c 

These four cahiers or quires of paper were more 
likely manuscript notes of St. Louis himself. His 
confessor, Geofiroy de Beaulieu, relates that the 
King, before his last illness, wrote down with his 
own hand some salutary counsels in French, of 
which he, the confessor, procured a co])y before the 
King^s death, and which he translated from French 
into Latin. 

Again, the widow of Louis X left at her death a 
collection of forty-one volumes, and the widow of 
Charles le Bel a collection of twenty volumes, but 
in neither of them is there any mention of Joinville s 
history. 

It is not till we come to the reign of Charles V 
(1364-80) that JoinviUes book occurs in the inven¬ 
tory of the Eoyal library, drawn up in 1373 by the 
King s valet de chambro, Gilles MaUet. It is entered 
as * La vie de Saint Loys, et les fais de son voyage 
d'outre mcr;' and in the margin of the catalogue 
there is a note, ‘ le Hoy Ta par devers soy,'—‘ the 
King has it by him.' At the time of his death the 
volume had not yet been returned to its proper place 
in the first hall of the Louvre ; but in the inventoi^ 
drawn up in 14 ii it appears again, with the follow¬ 
ing description^:— 


, * l^e Pa'vAin Farts, p. 17*5. 
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‘ Une grant partie de la vie et des fais de Monseigneur Saint 
Loys que fist foire le Seigneur d« .Toinville; trSs-bien escript et 
liistorie. Convert de cuir rouge h. empreintes, k deux fermoirs 
d’argent. Escript^de lettres de forme en frangois k deux coulombes ; 
cotnincn9ant au deuxikmu folio “ et poreeque,” et au derrenier “ en 
tele maniere.” * 

• 

, This means, ‘ A great portion of the life and actions 
of St. Louis which the Seigneur de Joinvillc had 
made, very well written and illuminated.* Bound 
in red leather, tooled, with two silver clasps. 
Written in formal letters in French, in two columns, 
beginning on the second folio with the words “ ct 
por'ceque” and on the last with “ en tele maniere."' 

During the Middle Ages and before the. discovery 
of printing, tlie task of having a literary work 
published, or rather of having it copied, rested 
chiefly with the author, and as Joinville himself, 
at his time of life, and in the position wliich he 
occupied, had no interest in what we should call 
^ ‘pushing’ his book, this alone is quite sufficient to 
explain its almost total neglect. But other causes 
too have been assigned by M. Paulin Paris and 
others for what seems at first sight so very strange— 
the entire neglect of Joinville’s work. From the 
beginning of the tw^jlfth century the monks of St. 

, Denis were the recognized historians of France. 
They at* first collected the most important historical 
works of former centuries, such as Gregory of Tours, 
Eginhard, the so-called Archbishop Turpin, Nithard, 
and William of Jumibges. But beginning with the 
fiVst year of Philip I, 10601108, the monks became 
themselves the chroniclers of jiassing eveijts. The 
famous Abbot Suger, the contemporary of Abelard 
and St. Bernard, wrote the Jile of Louis le Gros; 
B/igord^ and Guiljaume de Nangis followed ^ith the 
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history of his successors. Thus the official history of 
St. Louis had been written by Guillaume de Nangis 
long before JoinviUe thought of dictating his per¬ 
sonal recollections of the King. Besides the •work 
of Guillaume de Nangis, there was the ‘ History of 
the Crusades,’ including that of St. Louis, written by 
Guillaume, Archbishop of Tyre, and translated inta 
.French,, so that even the ground which .Toinville 
had more especially selected as his own was pre¬ 
occupied by a popular and authoritative writer. 
Lastly, when Joinville’s history appeared, the chival¬ 
rous King, whose sayings and doings his old brother 
in arms undertook to describe in his homelv and 
truthful style, had ceased to be an ordinary mortal. 
He had become a Saint, and what people were 
anxious to know of him were legends rather than 
history. With all the sincere admiration which 
JoinviUe entertained for his King, he could not 
compete with such writers as Geoffrey de Beaulieu 
(Gaufridus de Belloloco), the confessor of St. Louis, 
GuUlamne de Chartres (GuiUelmus Carnotensis), his 
chaplain, or the Confessor of his daughter Blanche, 

each of whom had written a life of the Royal Saint. 

%/ 

Their works were copied over and over again, anti 
numerous MSS. have been preserved of them in 
public and private libraries. Of JoinviUe one early. 
MS. only was saved, and even that not altogether 
a faithful copy of the originjd. 

The first edition of JoinviUe was printed at 
Poitiers in 1547, and dedicated to Francois I. The 
editor, Pierre Antoine de Rieux, tells us that when, 
in 1542, iie examined some old documents at Beau¬ 
fort en Valee, in Anjou, hfe found among the MSS. 
the chronicle of King^ Louis, written by a Seigneur 
de JoinviUe, S.en6chal de Champagne, who bved at 
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that time, and had accompanied the said St. Louis 
in all his wars*. But beca se*it was badly arranged 
or written in a very rude language, he had it 
polished and put in better order, a proceeding of 
which he is evidently very proud, as we may gather 
from a remark of his friend Guillaume de Perri^re, 
that ‘ it is no smaller praise to polish a diainpnd than 
to find it quite raw, {toute brute.)* 

This text, which could hardly be called Joinville’s, 
remained for a time the received text. It was 
reproduced in 1595, in 1596, and in 1609. 

In 1617 a new edition was published by Claude 
Menard. He states that he found at Laval a heap 
of old papers, which had escaped the ravages com¬ 
mitted by the Protestants in some of the monaste¬ 
ries at Anjou. When he compared the MS. of 
Joinville with the edition of Pierre Ajitoine de 
Rieux, he found that the ancient style of Joinville 
had been greatly changed. He therefore undertook 
a Jiew edition, more faithful to the original. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, his original MS. was but a modern 
copy, and his edition, though an improvement on that 
of 1547, was still very far from the style and lan¬ 
guage of the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The learned Du Cangb searched in vain for more 
trustworthy materials for restoring the text of Joiii- 
ville. Invaluable as are the dissertations which he 
wrote on Joinville, his own text of the history, 
published in 1668, could only be based on the two 
editions that had preceded his own. 

It was not till 1761 that real progress was made 
in restoring the text of Joinville. An ancient MS. 
had been brought from Brussels by the Marechal 
Maurice de Saxe. It was carefully*edited by M. Oap- 
peronnier, and it has served, with few exceptions. 
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as the foundation of all later editions. It is now 
in the Imperial Libraiy. The editors bf the ‘ Recueil 
des Historiens de France’ express their belief that 
the MS. might actually be the original. At the end 
of it are the words * Ce fu escript en Fan de gr 4 ce 
mil CCO et IX, on moys d’octovre.’ This, however, 
is no real proof of the date of the MS. Transcribers 
of MSS, it is well known, were in the habit of 
mechanically copying all they saw in the original, 
and hence we find very commonly the date of an old 
MS. repeated over and over again in modern copies. 

The arguments by which in 1839 M. Paulin Paris 
proved that this, the oldest MS. of Joinville, belongs 
not to the beginning, but to the end of the fourteenth 
century, seem unanswerable, though they failed to 
convince M. Daunou who, in the twentieth volume of 
the ‘Historiens de France’ published in 1840, still looks 
upon this MS. as written in 1309, or at least during 
Joinville’s lifetime. M. Paulin Paris establishes, 
first of all, that this MS. cannot be tbe same as that 
which was so carefuUy described in the catalogue of 
Charles V. What became of that MS, once belong¬ 
ing to the private library of the Kings of France, no 
one knows, but there is no reason, even now, why it 
should not stiU be recovered. The MS. of JoinvUle, 
which now belongs to the Imperial Library, is written 
by the same sciibe who wrote another MS. of ‘ La Vie 
et les Miracles de Saint Louis.’ No^, this MS. of ‘ La 
Vie et les Miracles’ is a copy of an older MS, which 
likewise exists at Paris. This more ancient MS, 
probgibly the original, and written, therefore, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, had been care¬ 
fully revised before it served as the model for the 
latdr coj)y, executed by the same scribe who, as we 
saw, wrote tlie old MS. of Joinville. *A number 
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of letters were scratched out, words erased, and’ 
sometimes whole sentences altered or suppressed, 
a red line being drawn across the words which 
had to fee omitted. It looks, in fact, like a manu¬ 
script prepared for the printer. Now, if the same 
copyist who copied this MS. copied likewise the 
MS. of Joinville, it follows that he was separated 
from the original of Joinville by the same interval 
which separates the corrected MSS. of ‘ La Vie et les 
Miracles’ from their original, or from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. This line of argument 
seems to establish satisfactorily the approximate 
date of the oldest MS. of Joinville as belonging to 
the end of the fourteenth century. 

Another MS. was discovered at Lucca. As it had 
belonged to the Dukes of Guise, great expectations 
were at one time entertained of its value. It was 
bought by the Royal Library at Paris in 1741 for 
360 livres, but it was soon proved not to be older 
th£y:i about 1500, representing the language of the 
time of Francois I rather than of St. Louis, but 
nevertheless preserving occasionally a more ancient 
spelling than the other manuscript which was copied 
200 years before. This MS. bears the arms of the 
princess Antoinette de Bourbon and of her husband 
Clajide de Lorraine, who was ‘ Due de Guise, Comte 
d’Aumale, Marquis de Mayence et d’Elbeuf, and 
Baron de JoinviUe.' Their marriage took place in 
1513 ; he died in 1550, she in 1583. 

There is a third MS. which has lately been dis- 
covere*d. It belonged to M. Brissart-Binet of Rheims, 
became known to M. Paulin Paris, and was 'lent 
to M. de Wailly for his new edition of Joinville. It 
seems to be a copy of the so-called MS. of Lucca, the 
MS. belonging to the Princess Antoinetl^ de Bourbon, 
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and it is most likely the very copy which that prin¬ 
cess ordered to be made for Louis Lass^re, canon of St. 
Martin of Tours, who published an abridgement of it 
in 1541. By a most fortunate accident it supplies the 
passages from page- 88 to 112, and from page 126 
to 139, which are wanting in the MS. of Lucca. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that for an accu¬ 
rate study of the historical growth of the French 
language, the work of Joinville is of less importance 
than it would have been if it had been preserved in 
its original orthography, and with all the gramma¬ 
tical peculiarities which mark the French of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. There may be no more than a distance 
of not quite a hundred years l^tween the original 
of Joinville and the earliest MS. which we possess. 
But in those hundred years the French language 
did not remain stationary. Even as late as the 
time of Montaigne, when French had assumed a far 
greater literary steadiness, that writer complains 
of its constant change. ‘ I wrote my book," he says 
in a memorable passage (‘ Essais," liv. 3, c. 9)— 

‘ For few people and for a few years. Jf it had been a subject 
that ought to hist, it should have been committed to a more stable 
language (Latin). After the continual variation which has followed 
our speech to the present day, who cun hope that its present form 
will be used fifty years hence It glides from our hands every day, 
and since I have lived it has been half changed. We say that at 
present it is perfect, but every century says the same of its own. I 
ilo not wish to hold it back, if it will fly away and go on deteriorat¬ 
ing as it doca It belongs to good and useful writers to nail the 
language to themselves (<7e h clouer h fiiix)* 

oh the other hand, we must guard against form¬ 
ing an exaggerated notion of the changes that could 
haj’^e taken place ‘in the French language within the 
space of less .than a century. • They refer chiefly to 
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the spelling of .words, to the use of some antiquated 
words and expressions, and to the less careful obser¬ 
vation pf the ruins bv which in ancient French the 
nominative is distinguished from the oblique cases, 
both in the singular and the plural. That the 
cl^anges do not amount to more than this can be 
proved by a comparison of other document jvhich 
clearly preserve the actual language of Joinville. 
There is a letter of his which is preserved at the 
Imperial Library at Paris, addressed to Louis X in 
1315. It was first published by Du Cange, afterwards 
by M. Daunou, in the twentieth volume of the 
‘ Historiens’de France,^ and again by M. de Wailly. 
There are, likewise, some charters of Joinville, 
written in his chancelleric, and in some cases with 
additions from his own hand. Lastly, there is Join¬ 
ville s ‘ Credo,’ containing his notes on the Apostolic 
Creed, preserved in a manusciipt of the thirteenth 
century. This was published in the ‘ Collection 
des Bibliophiles Fran^ais,’ unfortunately printed in 
twenty-five copies only. The MS. of the ‘ Credo,* 
which formerly belonged to the public libiary of 
Paris, disappeared from it about twenty years ago, 
and it now forms No. 75 of a collection of MSS. 
bought in 1849 by Lord Ashburnham from M. 
Barrois. By comparing the language of these 
thirteenth century documents with that of the 
earliest MS. of Joinville’s history, it is easy to see 
that although we have lost something, we have not 
lost vfery much, and that, at all events, we need not 
suspect in the earliest MS. any changes that could in 
any way affect the historical authenticity of Join¬ 
ville’s work^ • 

In his lastf edition of.tSe text of Joinville, wlxfch ifras published 
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To the historian of 4 he French language, the lan¬ 
guage of Joinville, even though it gives us only a 
picture of the French spoken at the time of jpharles 
V, or contemporaneously with Froissart, is still full 


in 1868, M. de Wailly has restored the spelling of Joinville on all 
these points according to the rules which are observed in Joiuville’s 
charters, and in the best MSS. of the beginning of the fourteenth 
centuiy. The facsimiles of nine of these charters are published at 
the end of M. de Wailly’s ‘ Mdmoire sur la Langue de Joinville,’ of 
others an accurate transcript is given. The authentic texts thus 
collected, in which we can study the French language as it was 
written at the time of Joinville, amount to nearly one-fifth of the 
text of Joinville’s History. To correct, according to these charters, 
the text of Joinville so systematically as has been done by M. de 
Wailly in his last edition may seem a bold undertaking, but few 
who have read attentively his ‘ Mdmoire’ would deny that the new 
editor has fully justified his critical j)rinciples. Thus with regard 
to the terminations of the nominative and the oblique cases, where 
other MSS. of Joinville’s History follow no principle whatever, M. 
de Wailly remarks : ‘ Pour plus de simplicite j’ajipellerai r^gle du 
sujet singulier et regie du sujet pluriel I’usage qui consistait k 
distinguer, dans beaucoup de mots, le sujet du regime par une 
modification analogue k celle de la d^clinaison latine. Or, j’ai cou- 
stat<$ que, duns les chartes de Joinville, la rkgle du sujet singulier 
est observfee huit cent trente-cinq fois, et violee sept fois scu lenient; 
encore dois-je dire que cinq de ces violations se rencontrent dans 
une m 4 mc charte, celle du mois de mai 1278, qui n’est coniiuc que 
par une copie faite au sikcle dernier. Si Ton fait abstraction de ce 
texte, il rcste deux violations centre huit cent trente-cinq observa¬ 
tions de la rfegle. La r^gledu sujet pluriel est observ^e cinq centquatre- 
vingt-buit fois, et violde six fois : ce qui donne au total quatorxe cent 
vingt-trois centre treize, en tenant compte m6mc de six fautes com- 
mises dans le texte copi <5 au sikcle dernier. De ce resultat nume- 
rique^ il faut evidemment conclure, d’abord, que I’une et I’autre 
rkgle ^taient parfaitement connues et pratiqu^es d la chanccllerie 
de Joinville, ensuite qu’on" est autorisd k modifier le texte de 
I’Histoire, partout ok *es regies y sont viol^es. (D’aprks un calcul 
approximatif, on peut croire que le copi||te du quatorzibine sikcle a 
violfe ces rkgles jflus de quatre mille fois et qu’il les respectait peut- 
6tre une fois sur dix.) ’ ^ 
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of interest. That language js separated from the 
French of the present day by nearly five centuries, 
and we may be allowed to give a few instances to show 
the curious changes both of form and meaning which 
many words have undeigone during that interval. 

Instead of smur, sister, Joinville still uses sereur, 
which was the right form of the oblique ease, but 
was afterwards replaced by the nominative suer or 
smur. Thus, p. 424 E, we read, q^aant uous menames 
la serour le roy^ i. e. quand nous mtndmes la sceur 
du roi; but p. 466 A, Vahhale que sa suer fonda, 
i. e. Vahhaie que sa sceur fonda. Instead of ange, 
angel, he Jias both angle and angre, where the 
r stands for the final I of angele^ the more ancient 
French form of angelus. The same transition of final 
I into r may be observed in a'pdtre for apostolusy 
chapitre for capitulum, chartre for cartula, esclandre 
for scandalum. Instead of vieux, old, Joinville uses 

i 

veil or veel (p. 132 C, le veil le Jil au veil, i. e. le vieux 
fils du vieux); but in the nom. sing., viex, which is 
the Latin vetulus (p. 302 A, li Viex de la Montaingne, 
i. e. le Vieux de la Montague i but p. 304 A, li 
messaige le Vieil, i. e. les messagers du Vieux. In¬ 
stead of coude, m., elbow, we find coute, which is 
nearer to the Latin cubitus, cubit. The Latin t in 
wdrds like puhitus was generally softened in old 
French, and was afterwards dropt altogether. As 
in coude, the d is preserved in aider for adjutare, in 
fade for fatuus. In other words, such as chaine for 
catena, roue for rota, epee for spaiha, aimee for 
amata, it has disappeared altogether. True is* voir, 
the regular modification of verum, like soir of serum, 
instead of the modern French vtaf; e.g. p. 524 B, 
et sachiez que voirs^estait, i. e. et sachez que e’etait 
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vrai. We still find ester, to stand {elne pooit ester 
sur ses pieds, ‘ he could not stand on his legs *), At 
present the French have no single jvord for ‘ stand¬ 
ing/ which has often been pointed out tis a real 
defect of the language. ‘ To stand' is ester, in Joiii- 
ville ; ‘ to be ’ is estre. 

In the grammatical system of the language of 
Joinville we find the connecting link between the 
case terminations of the classical Latin and the pre¬ 
positions and articles of modern French. It is gene¬ 
rally supposed that the terminations of the Latin 
declension were lost in French, and that the relations 
of the cases were expressed by prepositions, while 
the s as the sign of the plural was explained by the 
s in the nom. plur. of nouns of the third declension. 
But languages do not thus advance per saltum. 
They change slowly and gradually, and we can 
generally discover in what is, some traces of what 
has been. 

Now the fact is that in ancient French, and like¬ 
wise in Provencal, there is still a system of declension 
more or less independent of prepositions. There are, 
so to say, three declensions in Old French, of which 
the second is the most important and the most inter¬ 
esting. If we take a Latin word like annus, we find 
in Old French two forms in the singujar, and two 
in the plural. We find sing, an-s, an, plur. an, ans. 
If a7i occurs in the nom. sing, or as the subject, it is 
always ans; if it occur as a gen., dat., or acc., it 
is always an. In the plural, on the contrary, we 
find ill the nom. an, and in all the oblique cases ans. 
The origin of this system is clear enough, and it is 
extraordinary that attempts should have been made 
to derive it from German or even from Celtic, when 
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the explanation could be found so much nearer home. 
The nom. sing, has the 5, because it was there in 
Latin; the nom. plur. has no s, because there was no 
s therS in Latin. The oblique cases in the singular 
have no s, because the accusative in Latin, and like¬ 
wise the gen., dat., and abl., ended either in vowels, 
which became mute, or in m, which was dropt. 
The oblique cases in the plural had the s, because it 
was there in the acc. plur., which became the general 
oblique case, and likewise in the dat. and abl. By 
means of these fragments of the Latin declension, it 
was possible to express many things without preposi¬ 
tions which in modern French can no longer be thus 
expressed. £e fils Roi was clearly the son of the 
King ; il fil Roi, the sons of the -Bang. Again we 
find li roys, the King, but au roy, to the King. Pierre 
Sarrasin begins his letter on the crusade of St. Louis 
by A seigneMr Nicolas Arode, Jehan-s Sarrasin, 
clmnihrclen-s le roy de France, salut et honne amour. 

• But if we apply the same principle to nouns of the 
first declension, we shall see at once that they could 
not have lent themselves to the same contrivance. 
Words like corona have no s in the nom. sing., nor 
in any of the oblique cases ; it would therefore be in 
French cor one tlirougKout. In the plural indeed 
there might have been a distinction between the 
nom. and the acc. The nom. ought to have been 
without an s, and the acc. with an s. But witli 
the exception of some doubtful passages, where a 
nom, plur. is supposed to occur in old French docu¬ 
ments without an s, we find throughout, both in the 
nom. and the other cases, the s of the accusative as 
the sign of the plural. 

Nearly the same applies to edktain words o£ the 

VOL. III.* • N • • 
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third declension. Here we find indeed a distinction 
between the nom. and the oblique cases of the sin¬ 
gular, such as flor-Sf the flower, with jloTf of the 
flower; but the plural is jior-s tluoughout.* This 
form is chiefly confined to feminine nouns of the 
third declension. 

There is another very curious contrivance by which 
the ancient French distinguished the nom. from the 
acc. sing., and which shows us again how the con¬ 
sciousness of the Latin grammar was by no means 
entirely lost in the formation of modern French. 
There are many words in Latin which change their 
accent in the oblique cases from what it was in the 
nominative. For instance, carddtor^ a singer, be¬ 
comes cantat6rem,-in the accusative. Now in ancient 
French the nom., corresponding to cantator, is chdn- 
terCy but the gen. clianteoVy and thus again a distinc¬ 
tion is established of great importance for gramma¬ 
tical purposes. Most of these words followed the 
analogy of the second declension, and added an s in 
the nom. sing., dropt it in the nom. plur., and added 
it again in the oblique cases of the plural. Thus 
we get— 


Singular. Plural. 


Nom. Oblique CaBciii. 

Nom. 

Oblique Cases. 

chdntere 

chanteor 

cliantebr 

chanteorsL 

From haro, haronis 

baron 

baron 

barons 

( 0 . Fr. ber) 

latro, latronis 

hirron 

larroh 

larrons 

( 0 . Fr. lierri) 

senior, senioris seignor 

( 0 . Fr. sendre) (sire) 

seignor 

seignors 

• 


Thus we read in the beginning of Joinville’s histoiy;— 

c 

A son hon signout LooySy JeJtans sires de Joinville salut et 


amour^; 
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and immediately afterwards, Chiers sire, not Chi'ers 
seigneur. • • 

If we compare tliis Old French declension with the 
grammar of Mo’dern French, we find that the accusative 
or the oblique form has become the only recognized 
form, both in the singular and plural Hence— 


• [Corone] 

[Ans] 

[Flora] 

[Chdntere] le chantre. 

Coroiie 

All 

Flor 

Chauteor Ic clijinteur. . 

[Coroncs] 

[An] 

[Flora] 

[Chante6r]. 

Corones 

Ans 

Flora 

Chauto6rs. 


A few traces only of the old system remain in such 
words as jils, hr as, Charles, Jacques, &c. 

Not less curious than the changes of form are the 
changes *of meaning which have taken plifce in the 
French language since the days .of Joinvi lie. Thus, 
la viande, which now only means meat, is used by 
Joinville in its original and more general sense of 
victuals, the Latin vivenda. For instance (p. 248 D), 
et nous requeismes que cn nous donnast Iqb viande, 
.* and we asked that one might give us something to 
eat.' And soon after, Ics viandes que il nous don- 
nerent, ce ftirent hegniet de fourmalges qui estoient 
roti an soldi, pour ce que li ver n’i venissent, et oef 
dur cuit de quatre jours ou de cine —‘ and the viands 
which they gave us were cheese-cakes roasted in the 
•sun, that the worms might not get at them, and hard 
eggs boilbd four or five days ago.’ 

Payer, to pay, is still used in its original sense of 
pacifying or satisfying, the Latin pacare. Thus 
a j)riest who has received from his bishop an expla¬ 
nation of some difficulty and other ghostly comfort 
se tint hin pour paie (p. 34 C),—he ‘considered 
himself well satisfied.' When the King objected to 
certain words in the oath which he had tp take. 


N 2 
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Joinville says that he does not know how the oath 
was finally arranged, but he adds, li ctmiral se tin- 
drent hien apai 6 —‘the admirals considered them¬ 
selves satisfied' (p. 242 C). The same word, ho^^ever, 
is likewise used in the usual sense of paying. 

Noise, a word which has almost disappeared from 
modem French, occurs several times in Joinville f 
.and we <cah watch in difterent passages the growth of 
its various meanings. In one passage Joinville relates 
(p. 198) that one of his knights had been killed and 
was lying on a bier in his chapel. While the priest 
was performing his office six other knights were 
talking very loud, and faisoient noise au prestrc — 
‘ they aniioyed or disturbed the priest; they caused 
him annoyance.' IJere noise has still the saiivi? sense 
as the Latin namexi, from wliicli it is derived. In 
another passage, however, Joinville uses noise as syn¬ 
onymous with bruit (p. 152 A), vint li roys d toute sa 
bataille, a grant noyse ct d grant bruit de trompes el 
nacaires, i.e. vint le roi avec tout son corps de bataille, d, 
grand cris et d grand bi'uit de trompettes et de timbales. 
Here noise may still mean an annoying noise, but we 
can see the easy transition from that to noise in general. 

Another English word, ‘ to purchase,’ finds its 
explanation in Joinville. Originally pourchasser 
meant to hunt after a thing, to pursue it. Joinville 
frequently uses the expression par so 7 l pourchas 
(p. 458 E) in the sense of ‘ by his endeavours.' When 
the King had reconciled two adversaries, peace is 
said to have been made par son pourchas. Pour¬ 
chasser afterwards took thq sense of ‘procuring,' 
‘ cateririg,' and lastly, in English, of ‘ buying.’ 

To return to Joi^ville's history, the scarcity of MSS. 
is very instructive from an historical j:)oint of view. 
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As far as we know at present^ his great work existed 
for centuries In two copies only, one preserved in his 
own castle, the, other in the library of the Kings of 
France. We can hardly say that it was published, 
even in the restricted sense which that word had 

I 

during the fourteenth century, and there certainly is 
ho evidence that it was read by any one except by 
members of the Royal family of France, and J)ossibly ’ 
by descendants of Joinville. It exercised no influence, 
and if two or three copies had not luckily escaped 
(one of them, it must be confessed, clearly showing 
the traces of mice’s teeth), we should have known very 
little indeed either of the military or of the literary 
achievements of one who is now ranked among 
the chief historians of France, or even of Europe. 
After Joinville’s history had once emerged from 
its obscurity it soon became the fashion to praise it, 
and to praise it somewhat iiidiscrhiiinately. Joinville 
became a general favourite both in and out of France, 
And after all had been said in his praise that might 
be truly and properly said, each successive admirer 
tried to add a little more, till at last, as a matter of 
course, he was compared to Thucydides, and lauded 
for the gi’aces of his style, the vigour of his language, 
the subtlety of his min 3 , and his worship of the har¬ 
monious and the beautiful, in such a manner that the 
old blufi‘ soldier would have been highly perplexed 
and disgusted,*could he have listened to the praises 
of liis admirers. Well might M. Paulin Paris say— 

‘ I shall not stop to praise what everybody has praised 
before me; to recall the graceful naivetS of the good 
Senochal, would it not be, {jis the English poet said, 

“ to gild the gold and paint the lily white 1 ” ’ 

It is surprising to find in the large crowd of Indis- 
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criminate admirers a man so accurate in his thoughts 
and in his words as the late Sir James Stephen. 
Considering how little Joinville’s history was noticed 
by his contemporaries, how little it was read by the 
people before it was printed during the reign of 
Fran9ois I, it must seem more than doubtful whether 
Joinville really deserved a place in a series of lectiu’es, 

On the" power of the pen in France.^ But, waiving 
that point, is it quite exaet to say, as Sir James 
Stephen does, * that three writers only retain, and 
probably they alone deserve, at this day the admira¬ 
tion which greeted them in their own—I refer to 
Joinville,. Froissart, and to Philippe de Cf)mines' ? 
And is the following a sober and correct descTiption 
of Joinville s style 1— 

‘ Over tlie whole picture the genial spirit of France glows with 
all the natural wannth M^hich we seek in vain among the dry hones 
of earlier chroniclers. Without the use of any didactic fonns of 
speech, Joinville teaches the highest of all wisdom—the wisdom of 
love. Without flic pedantry of the schools, he occasionally exhibit^ 
an eager thirst of knowledge, and a graceful facility of imparting it, 
which attest that he is of the lineage of the great father of history, 
and of those modern historians who have taken Herodotus for their 

model.' (Vol. ii. pp. 209, 219.) 

« 

Now, all this sounds to our ears just an octave too 
high. There is some truth in it, but the truth is 
spoilt by being exaggerated. JoinviUe’s book is very 
pleasant to read, because he gives himself no airs, 
and tells us as well as he can what he recollects of 
his excellent King, and of the fearful time which 
they spent together during the Crusade. He writes 
very much as an old soldier would speak. He seems 
to know that people will .listen to him with respect, 
and that they wilf believe what he tells them. He 
does iiot weary them with arguments. He rather 
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likes now and then to evoke a smile, and he maintains 
the glow of attention by thinkftig more of his hearers 
than of himself. He had evidently told his stories 
many times before he finally dictated them in the 
form in which we read them, and this is what gives 
to some of them a certain finish and the appearance 
of art. Yet, if we speak of style at all—not of the 
style of thought, but of the style of language—the 
blemishes in Joinville^s history are so apparent that 
one feels reluctant to point them out. He repeats 
his words, he repeats his remarks, he drops the thread 
of his story, begins a new subject, leaves it because, 
as he says himself’ it would carry him too far, and 
then, after a time, returns to it again. His‘descrip¬ 
tions of the scenery where the camp was pitched and 
the battles fought are neither sufficiently broad nor 
sufficiently distinct to give the reader that view of 
the whole which he receives from such writers as 
Caesar, Thiers, Carlyle, or Hussell. Nor is there any 
attempt at describing or analyzing the character of 
the piincipal actors in the Crusade of St. Louis, 
beyond relating some of their remarks or occasional 
conversations. It is an ungrateful task to draw up 
these indictments against a man whom one prebably 
admires much more sincerely than those who bespat¬ 
ter him with undeserved praise. Joinville’s book is 
readable, a\id it is readable even in spite of the anti¬ 
quated and sometimes difficult language in which it 
is written. There are few books of which we could 
say the same. What makes his book readable is 
partly the interest attaching to the subject of which 
it treats, but far more the simple, natural, straight¬ 
forward way in which Joinville tells what he has to 
tell. From one point of view i^ may be truly said 
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tliat no higher praise could be bestowed on any style 
than to say that it is simple, natural, straightforward, 
and charming. But if his indiscriminate admirers 
had appreciated this artless art, they would n6t have 
applied to the pleasant gossip of an old General 
epithets that are appropriate only to the masterpieces 
of classical literature. • 

It is important to bear in mind what suggested to 
Joinville the first idea of writing his book. He 
was asked to do so by the Queen of Philip le Bel. 
After the death of the Queen, however, Joinville 
did not dedicate his work to the King, but to 
his son, who was then the heir-apparent. This 
may be'explained by the fact that he himself was 
Senechal de Champagne, and Louis, the son of 
Philip le Bel, Comte de Champagne. But it admits 
of another and more probable explanation. Joinville 
was dissatisfied with the proceedings of Philip le Bel, 
and from the very beginning of his reign he opposed 
his encroachments on the privileges of the nobility 
and the liberties of the people. He was punished 
for his opposition, and excluded from the assemblies 
in Champagne in 1287, and though his name appeared 
again*on the roll in 1291, Joinville then occupied 
only the sixth instead of the first place. In 1314 
matters came to a crisis in Champagne, and Joinville 
called together the nobility in order to declare openly 
against the King. The opportune death of Philip 
alone prevented the breaking out of a rebellion. It 
is true that there are no direct allusions to these 
matters in the body of Joinville’s book, yet an im¬ 
pression is left on the reader that he wrote some 
portion of the life of S£. Louis as a lesson to the 
young prince to -v^om it is dedicated. Once or 
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twice, indeed, he uses language which sounds ominous, 
and which would hardly be tolerated in France, even 
after the lapse of five centuries. When speaking of 
the ^eat honour which St. Louis conferred on his 
family, he says * that it was, indeed, a great honour 
to those of his descendants who would follow his 
Sample by good works; but a great dishonour to 
those who would do evil. For people would point 
at them with their fingers, and would say that the 
sainted King from whom they descended would 
have despised such wickedness.' There is another 
passage even stronger than this. After relating 
how St. Louis escaped from many dangers by the 
grace of God, he suddenly exclaims, ‘Let the King 
who now reigns (Philip le Bel) take care, for he has 
escaped from as great dangers—nay, from greater 
ones—than we ; let him see whether he cannot amend 
his evil ways, so that God may not strike him and 

his affairs cruellv.' 

•/ 

• This surely is strong language, considering that it 
was used in a book dedicated to the son of the tlien 
reigning King. To the father of Philip le Bel 
Joinville seems to have spoken with the same 
frankness as to his son, and he tells us himself how 
he reproved the King,’Philip le Hardi, for his ex¬ 
travagant dress, and admonished him to foUow the 
example o/ his father. Similar remarks occur again 
and again, and though the life of St. Louis was 
certainly not written merely for didactic purposes, 
yet pne cannot help seeing that it was written with 
a practical object. In the introduction Jojnville 
says, ‘I send the book to you, that you and your 
brother and others who hear it may •take an example, 
and that they may carry it out in \heir life, for which 
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God will bless them.’ And again (p, 268), ‘ These 
things shall I cause to b*e written, that those who hear 
them may have faith in God in their persecutions and 
tribulations, and God will help them* as He did me.' 
Again (p. 380), * These things I have told you, that 
you may guard against taking an oath without 
reason, for, as the wise say, “ He who swears readily 
■ forsweasrs himself readily.”' 

It seems, therefore, that when Joinville took to 
dictating his recollections of St. Louis he did so 
partly to redeem a promise given to the Queen, 
who, he says, loved him much, and whom he could 
not refuse, partly to place in the hands of the young 
Princes a book full of historical lessons which they 
might read, mark, and inwardly digest. 

And well might he do so, and well might his book 
be read by all young Princes, and by all who are able 
to learn a lesson from the pages of history; for few 
Kings, if any, did ever wear their crowns so worthily 
as Louis IX of France; and few saints, if any, did 
deserve their halo better than St. Louis. Here lies 
the deep and lasting interest of Joinville's work. It 
allows us an insight into a life which we could hardly 
realize, nay, which we should hardly believe in, un¬ 
less we had the testimony t)f that trusty witness, 
JoinviUe, the King’s friend and comrade. The legend¬ 
ary lives of St. Louis would have destroyed in the 
eyes of posterity the real greatness and the real 
sanctity of the King’s character. We should never 
have known the man, but only his saintly caricature. 
After reading Joinville we must make up our mind 
that such a life as he there describes was really lived, 
and was lived in* those very palaces which we are 
accustomed to consider as the sinks of wickedness. 
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and vice. From other descrij^tions we might have 
imagined Louis* IX as a bigoted, priest-ridden, credu¬ 
lous King. From Joinville we learn that, though 
unwavenng in his faith, and most strict in the ob¬ 
servance of his religious duties, the King was by no 
means narrow in his sympathies, or partial to the 
encroachments of priestcraft. We find Joinville 
speaking to the King on subjects of religion with 
the greatest freedom, and as no courtier would have 
dared to speak during the later years of Louis XIV’s 
reign. When the King asked him whether in the 
holy week he ever washed the feet of the poor, 
Joinville replied that he would never wash the feet 
of such villains. For this remark he was, no doubt, 
reproved by the King, who, as *we are told by 
Beaulieu, with the most unpleasant details, washed 
the feet of the poor every Saturday. But the reply 
though somewhat irreverent, is, nevertheless, highly 
creditable to the courtier's frankness. Another time 
her shocked his Royal friend still more by telling him, 
in the presence of several priests, that he would 
rather have committed thirty mortal sins than be a 
leper. The King said nothing* at the time, but he 
sent for him the next day, and reproved him in the 
most gentle maijner for his thoughtless speech. 

'Joinville,^ too, with all the respect which he enter¬ 
tained for his King, would never hesitate to speak 
his mind when he thought that the King was in the 
wrong. On one occasion the Abbot of Cluny pre¬ 
sented the King with two horses, worth five hundred 
livres. The next day the abbot came again to the 
King to discuss some matters of business. Joinville 
observed that the King listened to him with marked 
attention. After the abbot was g6nc, he went to» the 
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King, and said, * “ Sire, may I ask you whether you 
listened to the abbot more cheerfully because he 
presented you yesterday with two h9rses ? ” The King 
meditated for a time, and then said to me, ^ Truly, 
yes.” “ Sire,” said I, “ do you know why I asked you 
this question 1 ” “ Why 1 ” said he. “ Because, Sire,” 
I said, advise you, when you letum to France, *to 
prohibit aU sworn counsellors from accepting anything 
from those who have to bring their affairs before 
them. For you may be certain, if they accept any¬ 
thing, they will listen more cheerfully and attentively 
to those who give, as you did yourself with the Abbot 
of Cluny.” * 

Surely a King who could listen to such language 
is not likely to have had his Court filled w ith hypo¬ 
crites, w'hether lay or clerical. The bishops, though 
they might count on the King for any help he could 
give them in the great work of teaching, raising, and 
comforting the people, tried in vain to make him 
commit an injustice in defence of what they con¬ 
sidered religion. One day a numerous deputation 
of prelates asked for an interview. It was readily 
granted. When they appeared before the King their 
spokesman said, * “ Sire, these lords who are here, 
archbishops and bishops, have asked me to tell you 
that Christianity is perishing at your hands.” The 
King signed himself with the cross, and said, “ Tell 
me how can that be 1 ” “ Sire,” he saifl, “ it is because 
people care so little now-a-days for excommunication 
that they would rather die excommunicated than 
have lihemselves absolved and give satisfaction to the 
Church. Now, we pray you. Sire, for the sake of 
God, and because* it is your duty, that you command 
your«provosts and bailiffs that by seizing the goods of 
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those who allow themselves to be excommunicated 
for the space of one year, they may force them to 
come and be absolved.” Then the King replied that 
he would do this’willingly with all those of whom it 
could be proved that they were in the wrong (which 
would, in fact, have given the King jurisdiction in 
ecelesiastical matters). The bishops said that they 
could not do this at any price; they would -never 
bring their causes before his Court. Then the King 
said he could not do it otherwise, for it would be 
against God and against reason. He reminded them 
of the case of the Comte de Bretagne, who had been 
excommunicated by the prelates of Brittany for the 
space of seven years, and who, when he appealed to 
the Pope, gained his cause, while the prelates were 
condemned. “ Now, then,” the King said, “ if I had 
forced the Comte de Bretagne to get absolution from 
the prelates after the first year, should I not have 
sinned against God and against him ? ”' • 

•This is not the language of a bigoted man; and if 
we find in the life of St. Louis traces of what in our 
age we might feel inclined to call bigotry or credulity, 
we must consider that the religious and intellectual 
atmosphere of the reign of St. Louis was Very 
different from our own. • There are, no doubt, some 
of^he sayings and doings recorded by Joinville of his 
beloved King which at present would be unanimously 
condemned evei> by the most orthodox and narrow¬ 
minded. Think of an assembly of theologians in the 
monastery of Cluny who had invited a distinguished 
rabbi to discuss certain points of Christian doctrine 
with them. A knight, who happened to be staying 
with the abbot, asked for leave to open the discussion, 
and he addressed the Jew in the‘following woids: 
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‘ Do you believe that the Virgin Mary was a virgin 
and Mother of God ? ^ When the Jew replied, * No! ’ 
the knight took his crutch and felled the poor Jew to 
the ground. The King, who relates this to Joinville, 
draws one very wise lesson from it—namely, that no 
one who is not a very good theologian should enter 
upon a controversy with Jews on such subjects. But 
wheir he goes on to say that a layman who hears the 
Christian religion evil spoken of should take to the 
sword as the right weapon of defence and run it into 
the miscreant’s body as far as it i^ould go, wo per¬ 
ceive at once that we are in the thirteenth and not in 
the nineteenth century. The punishments which the 
King inflicted for swearing were most cruel. At 
Cesarea, Joinville tells us that he saw a goldsmith 
fastened to a ladder, with the entrails of a pig twisted 
round his neck right up to his nose, because he had 
used irreverent language. Nay, after liis return from 
the Holy Land, he heard that the King ordered a 
man’s nose and lower lip to be burnt for the same 
offence. The Pope himself had to interfere to pre¬ 
vent St. Louis from inflicting on blasphemers mutila¬ 
tion and death. ‘ I would myself be branded with a 
hot iron,’ the King said, ‘ if thus I could drive away 
all swearing from my kingdom.’ He himself, as 
JoinviUe assures us, never used an oath, nor did« he 
pronounce the name of the Devil except when read¬ 
ing the lives of the saints. His soul, we cannot doubt, 
was grieved when he heard the names which to him 
were the most sacred employed for profane purposes, 
and ^this feeling of indignation was shared by his 
honest clironicler. *In my castle,’ says Joinville, 

‘ whosoever uses bad language receives a good pom¬ 
melling, and thib has nearly put down that bad 
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habit/ Here again we see the upright character of 
Joinville. He* does not, like most courtiers, try to 
outbid his Sovereign in pious indignation; on the 
contrajy, while siiaring his feelings, he gently reproves 
the King for his excessive zeal and cruelty, and this 
after the King had been raised to the exalted position 
of a saint. 

To doubt of any points of the Christian doctrine 
was considered at JoinvOle's time, as it is even now, 
as a temptation of the Devd. But here again we see 
at the Court of St. Louis a wonderful mixture of 
tolerance and intolerance. Joinville, who evidently 
spoke his mind freely on all things, received frequent 
reproofs and lessons from the King, and we hardly 
know which to wonder at most, the weakness of the 
arguments, or the gentle and truly Christian spirit in 
which the King used them. The King once asked 
Joinville how he knew that his father's name was 
Symon. Joinville replied he knew it because his 
mother had told him so. ‘ Then,' the King said, ‘ you 
ought likewise firmly to believe all the articles of 
faith which the Apostles attest, as you hear them 
sung every Sunday in the Creed.' The use of such 
an argument by such a man leaves an impression on 
the mind that the King himself was^not free from 
religious doubts and difficulties, and that his faith 
was built upon ground which was apt to shake. And 
this itnpression»is confirmed by a conversation which 
immediately follows after this argument. It is long, 
but it is far too important to be here omitted. The 
Bishop of Paris had told the King, probably in order to 
comfort him after receiving from him the confession of 
some of his own religious difficulties, that one day he 
received a visit from a great mast^ in Divinity.* The 
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master threw himself* at the bishop’s feet and cried 
bitterly. The bishop said to him,— * 

‘ “ Master, do not despair; no one can sin so much 
that God could not forgive him.” * 

‘The master said, “I cannot help crying, for I 
believe I am a miscreant, for I cannot bring my heart 
to believe the sacrament of the altar, as the holy 
Church teaches it, and I know full well that it is the 
temptation of the enemy.” 

‘ “ Master,” replied the bishop, “ tell ’me, when the 
enemy sends you this temptation, does it please you 1 ” 

‘And the master said, “Sir, it pains me as much' 
as anything can pain.” 

‘ “ Then I ask you,” the bishop continued, “ would 
you take gold or sUver in order to avow with your 
mouth anything that is against the sacrament of the 
altar, or against the other sacred sacraments of the 
Church ? ” 

‘And the master said, “Know, Sir, that there is 
nothing in the world that I should take ; I would 
rather that all my limbs were torn from my body 
than openly avow this.” 

‘ “ Then,” said the bishop, “ I shall tell you some- 
thing*else. You know that the King of France made 
war against the King of England, and you know that 
the castle which is nearest to the frontier is La Ro¬ 
chelle, in Poitou. Now, I shall ask you, if the King 
had trusted you to defend La Rochelle, and he had 
trusted me to defend the Castle of Laon, which is in 
the heart of France, where the country is at peacg, to 
whom ought the King to be more beholden at the 
end of the war—to you who had defended La Ro¬ 
chelle without losing it, or to me who kept the Castle 
of Laon 1 ” • 
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* “ In the name of God" said the master, " to me* 
who had kept La Bochelle without losing it.” 

* “ Master,” said the bishop, ** I tell you that my 
heart is like the Cfastle of Laon (Montleheri), for I feel 
no temptation and no doubt as to the sacram^t of 
the altar; therefore, I tell you, if God gives me one 
reward because I believe firmly and in peace, He will 
give you four, because you keep your heart for* Him 
in this fight of tribulation, and have such goodwill 
towards Him that for no earthly good, nor for any 
pain inflicted on your body, you would forsake Him. 
Therefore, I say to you, be at ease; your state is 
more pleasing to our Lord than my own,” * 

When tlie master had heard this he fell bn his 
knees before the bishop, and felt again at peace. 

Surely, if the cruel punishment inflicted by St. 
Louis on blasphemers is behind our age, is not the 
love, the humility, the truthfulness of this bishop, is 
not the spirit in which he acted towards the priest, 
and the spirit in which he related this conversation to 
the King, somewhat in advance of the century in 
which we live ? 

If we only dwell on certain passages of Joinville’s 
memoirs it is easy to say that he and his King*and 
the whole age in which they moved were credulous, 
engrossed by the mere formalities of religion, and 
fanatical in* their enterprise to recover Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land. But let us candidly enter into 
their view of life, and many things which at first 
seem ^strange and startling will become intelligible. 
Joinville does not relate many miracles, and such 
is his good faith that we ms^ implicitly believe the 
facts, such as he states them, however we may differ 
as to the interpretation by which, t© Joinville^ mind, 

VOL. HI.* • 0 
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* these facts assumed a miraculous character. On their 
way to the Holy Land it seems that their ship was 
windbound for several days, and that they were in 
danger of being taken prisoners by the jArates of 
Barbary. Joinville recollected the saying of a priest 
who had told him that, whatever had happened in 
his parish, whether too much rain or too little rain, 
or anything else, if he made three processions for 
three successive Saturdays, his prayer was always 
heard. Joinville, therefore, recommended the same 
remedy. Sea-sick as he was, he was carried on 
deck, and the procession was formed rmmd the two 
masts of the ship. As soon as this was done the 
wind rose, and the ship arrived at Cyprus the third 
Saturday. The same remedy was resorted io a second 
time, and with equal effect. The King was waiting 
at Damiette for his brother, the Comte de Poitiers 
and his army, and was very uneasy about the delay 
in his arrival. Joinville told the legate of the miracle 
that had happened on their voyage to Cyprus. The 
legate consented to have three processions on three 
successive Saturdays, and on the third Saturday the 
Comte de Poitiers and his fleet arrived before Da- 

i 

miette. One more instance may suffice. On their 
return to France a sailor'fell overboard, and was 
left in the water. Joinville, whose ship was close 
by, saw something in the water, but, as 'he observed 
no struggle, he imagined it was a cask. The man, 
however, was picked up, and when asked why he 
did not exert himself, he replied that he saw no 
necessity for it. As soon as he fell into the water 
he commended himself to Nostre Dame, and she 
supported him .by his "shoulders till he was picked 
up,by the Kings galley. Joinville had a window 
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painted in his chapel to commemorate this miracle, 
and there, no doubt, the Virgin would be represented 
as supporting the sailor exactly as he described it. 

Now* it must he admitted that before the tribunal 
of the ordinary philosophy of the nineteenth century 
these miracles would be put down either as inven- 
tidns or as exaggerations. But let us exaipine the 
thoughts and the language of that age, and w6 shall 
take a more charitable and, we believe, a more cor¬ 
rect view. Men like Joinville did not distinguish 
between a general and a special Providence, and 
few who have carefully examined the true import 

of words would blame him for that. Whatever 

• • 

happened to him and his friends, the smallest as 
well as the greatest events were taken alike as so 
many communications from Grod to man. Nothing 
could happen to any one of them unless God willed 
it. ‘ God wills it,’ they exclaimed, and put the cross 
on their breasts, and left house and home, and wife 
and children, to fight the infidels in the Holy Land. 
The King was ill and on the point of death when he 
made a vow that if he recovered he would undertake 
a crusade. In spite of the dangers which threatened 
him and his country, where every vassal was a fival, 
in spite of the despair bf his excellent mother, the 
King fulfilled his vow, and risked not only his 
crown, but liis life, without a complaint and without 
a regret. It may be that the prospect of Eastern 
booty, or even of an Eastern throne, had some part 
in exciting the pious zeal of the French chivalry. 
Yet, if we read of Joinville, who was then a young 
and gay nobleman of twenty-four, with a young 
wife and a beautiful castle in Champagne, giving 
up everything, confessing his sins, making repara- 
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tion, performing pilgrimages, and then starting for 
the East, there to endure for five years the most 
horrible hardships; when we read of his sailors 
singing a Ferii, Creator Spiritus, before they'hoisted 
their sails; when we see how every day, in the 
midst of pestilence and battle, the King and his 
S^ndchaJ and his knights say their prayers ^tid 
perform their other religious duties; how in eveiy 
danger they commend themselves to God or to their 
saints; how for every blessing, for every escape from 
danger, they return thanks to Heaven, we easily 
learn to understand how natural it was that such 
men should see miracles in every blessing vouch¬ 
safed to them, whether great or small, just as the 
Jews of old, in that sense the true people of God, 
saw miracles, saw the finger of God, in every plague 
that visited their camp, and in every spring of 
water that saved them from destruction. When 
the Egyptians were throwing the Greek fire into 
the camp of the Crusaders, St. Louis raised himself 
in his bed at the report of every discharge of those 
murderous missiles, and, stretching forth his hands 
towards heaven, he .said, crying, ‘ Good Lord God, 
protect my people.' Joinville, after relating this, 
remarks, ‘And I believe truly that his prayers 
served us well in our need.' And was he not ri^t 
in this belief, as right as the Israelites were when 
they saw Moses lifting up his heavy* arms, and they 
prevailed against Amalekl Surely this belief was 
put to a hard test when a fearful plague brok§ out 
in the camp, when nearly the whole French army 
was massacred, when the King was taken prisoner, 
when the Queen, in child-bed, had to make her old 
Chamberlain swear that he would kill her at the 
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first approach of the enemy, when the small rem¬ 
nant of that mighty French army had to purchase 
its return to France by a heavy ransom. Yet 
nothing could shake Joinville^s faith in the ever- 
ready help of our Lord, of the Virgin, and of the 
saints. ‘Be certain,^ he writes, ‘that the Virgin 
hdlped us, and she would have helped us ^ more if 
we had not offended her, her and her Son, as* I said 
before.’ Surely, with such faith, credulity ceases to 
be credulity. Where there is credulity without that 
living faith which sees the hand of God in every¬ 
thing, man’s indignation is rightly roused. That 
credulity Jeads to self-conceit, hypocrisy, and un¬ 
belief. But such was not the credulity of Join- 
ville or of his King, or of the bishop who com¬ 
forted the great master in theology. A modem 
historian would not call the rescue of the drowning 
sailor, nor the favourable wind which brought the 
Crusaders to Cypms, nor the opportune arrival of 
the Comte de Poitiers miracles, because the word 
‘miracle’ has a different sense with us from what 
it had during the Middle Ages, from what it had 
at the time of the Apostles, and from what it had 
at the time of Moses. Yet to the drowning bailor 
his rescue was miracul6us, to the despairing King 
the arrival of his brother was a godsend, and to 
Joinville and his crew, who were in imminent danger 
of being carried off as slaves by Moorish pirates, the 
wind that brought them safe to Cypms was more 
than a fortunate accident. Our language differs 
finm the language of Joinville, yet in our heart of 
hearts we mean the same tiding. 

And nothing shows better the reality and healthi¬ 
ness of the religion of those brave* kmghts than^heir 
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cheerful and open countenance, their thorough en¬ 
joyment of all the good things of this life, their 
freedom in thought and speech. You never catch 
JoinviUe canting, or with an expression of blank 
solemnity. When his ship was surrounded by the 
galleys of the Sultan, and when they held a council 
as to whether they should surrender themselves *to 
the Saltans fleet or to his army on shore, one of 
his servants objected to all surrender. ‘Let us all 
be killed,’ he said to JoinviUe, ‘and then we shall 
all go straight to Paradise.’ His advice, however, 
was not followed, because, as JoinviUe says, ‘we did 
not believe it.’ , 

If we bear in mind that Joinville’s history was 
written after Louis had been raised to the rank of 
a saint, his way of speaking of the King, though 
always respectful, strikes us, neveitlieless, as it must 
have stmck his contemporaries, as sometimes very 
plain and familiar. It is weU known that an attempt 
was actually made by the notorious Jesuit, le Pere 
Hardouin, to prove Joinville’s work as spurious, or, 
at all events, as full of interj)olations, inserted by the 
enemies of the Church. It was an attempt which 
thor(tughly failed, and which was too dangerous to 
be repeated; but, on reading JoinviUe after reading 
the life and miracles of St. Louis, one can easily 
understand that the soldier’s account of^ the brave 
King was not quite palatable or welcome to the 
authors of the legends of the royal saint. At the 
time when the King’s bones had begun to -vyork 
wretched miracles, the following story could hardly 
have sounded respectful:—‘ When the King was at 
Acre,’ JoinviUe writes, ‘some pilgrims on their way 
to Jerusalem wished to see him. JoinviUe went 
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to the King, and said, “Sire, there is a crowd of 
people who have asked me to show them the Royal 
Saint, though I have no wish as yet to kiss your 
bones.” * The King laughed loud, and asked me to 
bring the people.* 

In the thick of the battle, in which Joinville re¬ 
ceived five wounds and his horse fifteen, and when 
death seemed almost certain, JoinviUe tells u» that 
the good Count of Soissons rode up to him and 
chaffed him, saying, ^ Let those dogs loose, for, par 
la quoife Dieu ,—as he always used to swear,—* we 
shall still talk of this day in the rooms of our ladies.* 

The Cru§ades and the Crusaders, though they are 
only five or six centuries removed from us, have 
assumed a kind of romantic character, which makes 
it very difficult even for the historian to feel towards 
them the same human interest which we feel for 
Caisar or Pericles. Works like that of Joinville 
are most useful in dispelling that mist which the 
chroniclers of old and the romances of Walter Scott 
and others have raised round the heroes of these 
holy wars. St. Louis and his companions, as de¬ 
scribed by Joinville, not only, in their glistening 
aimour, but in their every-day attire, are brought 
nearer to us, become ifitelligible to us, and teach 
u5 lessons of humanity which we can learn from 
men only, and not from saints and heroes. Here 
lies the real value *bf real history. It makes us 
familiar with the thoughts of men who differ from 
us iij manners and language, in thought and religion, 
and yet with whom we are able to sympathize, and 
from whom we are able to learn. It widens our 
minds and our hearts, and gives us •that tine know¬ 
ledge of the world and of humaa nature in all its 
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pliases wMch but few can gain in tbe short span 
of their own life, anA in the narrow'sphere of their 
friends and enemies. We can hardly imagine a 
better book for boys to read or for men to* ponder 
over; and we hope that M. de Wailly^s laudable 
efforts may be crowned with complete success, and 
that, whether in France or in England, no studfent 
of history will in future imagine that he knows the 
true spirit of the Crusades and the Crusaders who 
has not read once, and more than once, the original 
Memoirs of Joinville, as edited, translated, and ex¬ 
plained by the eminent Keeper of the Imperial 
Library at Paris, M. Natalis de Wailly. 

1866. 
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THE JOURNAL DES SAVANTS AND 
THE JOURNAL DE TREVOUX'. 

F oe a hundred persons who, in this country, read 
the"* Eevue des Deux Mondes,’ how ftiany are 
there who read the * Journal des Savants 1 * In 
France the authority of that journal is indeed 
supreme ; but its very title frightens the general 
public, and its blue cover is but seldom seen on 
the tables of the salles de lecture. And yet there 
is no French periodical so well suited to the tastes 
of the better class of readers in England. Its con¬ 
tributors are all members of the Institut de France, 
and, if we may measure the value of a periodical 
by the honour which it reflects on those who form 
its staff, no journal in France can vie with the 
‘.Journal des Savants.' At the present moment we 
find on its roll such names as Cousin, Flourens, 
Villemain, Mignet, Barthdlemy Saint-Hilaire, Naudet, 
Prosper Merim^, Littr4, Vitet—^names which, if now 
and then seen on the covers of the * Eevue des Deux 
Mohdes,' the * Eevue Contemporaine,' or the * Eevue 


^ ‘Table M^tbodique des M^mdires de Trdvoux (i 7 o*~i 775 )» 
prdcddde ■ d’une Notice Historique.* Par le Pfere P. C. Sommer- 
vogel, de la CJompagnie de Jdsua 3 vols. Paris 1864-5. * 
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Modeme/ confer an exceptional lustre on these fort¬ 
nightly or monthly issues. The articles which are 


admitted into this select periodical nj^ay be deficient 
now and then in those outward charms of diction 


by which French readers like to be dazzled; but 
what in France is called trop savant^ trop lourdy is 
frequently far more palatable than the highly-spicecl 
* articles *w'hich are no doubt delightful to read, but 
which, like an excellent French dinner, make you 
almost doubt whether you have dined or not. If 
English journalists are bent on taking for their 
models the fortnightly or monthly contemporaries 
of France, the ‘Journal des Savants’might offer a 
much better chance of success than the more popular 
revues. We should be sorry indeed to see any 
periodical published under the superintendence of 
the ‘Ministre de ITnstruction Publique,’ or of any 
other member of the Cabinet; but, apart from that, a 
literary tribunal like that formed by the members of 
the ‘ Bureau du Journal des Savants ’ would certainly 
be a great benefit to literary criticism. The general 
tone that runs through their articles is impartial 
and dignified. Each writer seems to feel the re¬ 
sponsibility which attaches to the bench from which 
he addresses the public, and* we can of late years 
recall hardly any case where the dictum of ‘ nobless 4 
bblige ’ has been disregarded in this the most ancient 
among the purely literary journals of Europe. 

The first number of the ‘Journal des Savants’ 


was published more than two hundred years ago, 
on the 5th of January, 1655. It was the first small 
beginning in a branch of literature which has since 
assumed immense proportions. Voltaire speaks of 
it as‘ ‘ le pbre de *tous les ouvrages de ce genre. 
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dont TEurope est aujourd'hui lemplie/ It was pub¬ 
lished at first once a week, every Monday; and the 
responsible editq;r was M. de Sallo, who, in order 
to avoid the retaliations of sensitive authors, adopted 
the name of Le Sieur de Hedouville, the name, it 
is said, of bis valet de chambre. The articles were 
short, and in many cases they only gave a* descrip¬ 
tion of the books, without any critical remarks*. The 
journal likewise gave an account of important dis¬ 
coveries in science and art, and of other events that 
might seem of interest to men of letters. Its success 
must have been considerable, if we may judge by 
the number of rival publications which soon, sprang 
up in France and in other countries of Europe. In 
England, a philosophical journal on the same plan 
was started before the year was over. In Germany, 
the ‘Journal des Savants’ was translated into Latin 
by F. Nitzschius in 1668, and before the end of the 
seventeenth century the ‘Giomale de’ Letterati’(i668), 
tile ‘Bibliotheca Volante’ (1677), the ‘Acta Erudi- 
torum’ {1682), the ‘Noiivelles de la Republique des 
Lettres’ (1684), the ‘ Biblioth^ue Uiiiverselle et 
Historique’ (1686), the ‘Histoire des Ouvrages des 
Savants’ (1687), and the ‘ Monatliche Unterredun- 
gen’ (1689), had beeir launched in the principal 
countries of Europe. In the next century it was 
remarked of the journals published in Germany ‘plura 
dixeris pullulasse brevi tempore quam fungi nascuntur 
un 4 nocte.* 

Most of these journals were published by laymen, 
and represented the purely intellectual interests of 
society. It was but natural, therefore, that the clergy 
also should soon have endeavoured to possess a journal 
of their own. The Jesuits, who at that time Vere 
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the most active and influential order, were not slow 
to appreciate this new opportunity for directing 
public opinion, and they founded^ in 1701 their 
famous journal, the * Memoires de Trevoux/ Famous, 
indeed, it might once be called, and yet at present 
how little is known of that collection, how seldom 
are its ’^^olumes called for in our public libraries! 
It was for a long time the rival of the ‘Journal 
des Savants/ Under the editorship of Le P^re 
Berthier it fought bravely against Diderot, Voltaire, 
and other heralds of the French Revolution. It 
weathered even the fatal year of 1762, but, after 
changing its name, and moderating its pretensions, 
it ceased to appear in 1782. The long rows of its 
volumes are now piled up in our libraries like rows 
of tombstones, which we pass by without even stop¬ 
ping to examine the names and titles of those who 
are buried in these vast catacombs of thought. 

It was a happy idea that led the P^re P. C. 
Sommervogel, himself a member of the order of 
the Jesuits, to examine the dusty volumes of the 
‘Journal de Tr^voux,’ and to do for it the only 
tbin^ that could be* done to make it useful once 
more, at least to a certain degree—namely, to pre¬ 
pare a general index of the numerous subjects 
treated in its volumes, on the model of the great 
index, published in 1753, of the ‘Journal des 
Savants.' His work, published at'Paris in 1865, 
consists of three volumes. The first gives an index 
of the original dissertations; the second and third 
of the works criticized in the ‘ Journal de Trevoux.* 
It is a work of much smaller pretensions than the 
index to the ‘Journal des Savants;' yet, such as 
it i6, it is useful, and wiU amply suffice for the 
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purposes of those few readers who have from time 
to time to coiisult the literary annals of the Jesuits 
in France. 

The*title of tte * M6moires de Trevoux * was taken 
from the town of Trevoux, the capital of the princi¬ 
pality of Dombes, which Louis XIV had conferred 
oA the Due de Maine, with all the privil^es of a 
sovereign. Like Louis XIV, the young prince 
gloried in the title of a patron of art and science, 
but, as the pupil of Madame de Maintenon, he de¬ 
voted himself even more zealously to the defence 
of religion. A printing-office was founded at Tr 4 - 
voux, and^the Jesuits were invited to publish a new 
journal ‘oh Ton eht principalement en vhe la de¬ 
fense de la religion.’ This was the ‘Journal de 
Trevoux/ published for the first time in February, 
1701, under the title of ‘Memoires pour THistoire 
des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, recueillis par Tordre 
de Son Altesse Sdrenissime, Monseigneur Prince Sou- 
verain de Dombes.’ It was entirely and professedly 
in the hands of the Jesuits, and we find among its 
earliest contributors such names as Catrou, Tourne- 
mine, and Hardouin. The oppeotunities for collecting 
literary and other intelligence enjoyed by the *mem- 
bers of that order wefe extraordinary. We doubt 
whether any paper, even in our days, has so many 
intelligent correspondents in every part of the world. 
If any astronomical observation was to be made in 
China or America, a Jesuit missionary was generally 
on the spot to make it. If geographical information 
was wanted, eye-witnesses could write from India 
or Africa to state what was the exact height of 
mountains or the real direction of rivers. The archi¬ 
tectural monuments of the great nations of antiquity 
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could easily be explored and described, and the 
literary treasures of India or China oT Persia could 
be ransacked by men ready for any work that re¬ 
quired devotion and perseverance, and that pfomised 
to throw additional splendour on the order of Loyola. 
No missionary society has ever understood how to 
utilize its resources in the interest of science like 
the Jesuits, and if our own missionaries may on many 
points take warning from the history of the Jesuits, 
on that one point at least they might do well to 
imitate their example. 

Scientific interests, however, were by no means 
the chief motive of the Jesuits in founding their 
journal," and the controversial character begun soon 
to preponderate in their articles. Protestant writers 
received but little mercy in the pages of the ‘Journal 
de Tr6voux,’ and the battle was soon raging in every 
country of Europe between the flying batteries of 
the Jesuits and the strongholds of Jansenism, of Pro¬ 
testantism, or of liberal thought in general. Le Clerc 
was attacked for his ‘ Harmonia Evangelica Boileau 
even was censured for his ‘Ej)itre sur TAmour de 
Dieu.’ But the old lion was too much for his re- 
vereild satirists. The following is a specimen of 
his reply:— 

I 

* Mes Rdvdrends Peres en Dieu, 

Et mes Confreres en Satire, 

Dans VOS Escrits dans plus d’un lieu * 

Je voy qu’^L mes ddpens vous aifectds de rire; 

Mais ne craign^s-vous point, que pour lire de Vous, 
Belisant Juvdnal, refeuilletant Horace, 

Je ne ranime encor ma satiiique audace ) 

Grands Aristarques de Trdvoux, 

N*allds point dc nouveau faire courir aux armes, 

‘ Un athlbte t<Ait prest k prendre son cong 4 , 
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Qui par yos traits malins au combat renga^ 

Pent encore aux Bieurs fairS verser des larmes. 

Appreu^s un mot de Bignier, 

^ Notre cdl^bre Devancier, 

Corsaires attaqviant Corsaires 
Ne font jpaSf dit-il, leura affaires! 

^Even stronger language than this became soon 
the fashion in journalistic warfare.’ In reply to an 
attack on the Marquis Orsi, the ^Giomale de’ Let- 
terati d’ Italia ’ accused the * Journal de Tr^voux ’ of 
menzogna and impost ara, and in Germany the ‘ Acta 
Eruditorum Lipsiensium ’ poured out even more vio¬ 
lent invectives against the Jesuitical critics. It is 
wonderful* how well Latin seems to lend Jtself to 
the expression of angry abuse. Few modern writers 
have excelled the following tirade, either in Latin 
or in German :— 

*Qu8b mentis stnpiditas ! At si qua est, Jesuitarum cst *. . . . 
Res cst iiitolcranda, Trevoltiauos Jcsuitas, toties contuses, iniquis- 
simum in suis diariis tribunal cruxisse, in eoque non ratione duce, 
sbd animi inipotcutia, non sequitatis legibus, sed prsejudiciis, non 
veritatis laiicc, sed affectus aut odii poiidere, optimis exquisitis- 
simisque operibus detrahcre, pessima ad cosluin usque laudibus 
efferre : ignaris auctoribus, modo secum scntiant, aut sibi faveant, 
ubique blaudiri, doctissimos sibi non plane pleneque dcdik>s plus 
quam cauino dente mordere.’ 

What has been said of other journals was said of 
the ‘ Journal de Tr6voux : ’— 

*Lcs auteurs de*ce journal, qui a son mdrite, sont constants a 
louer tons les ouvrages de ceux qu’ils aifectionnent, ct pour eviter 
une froide monotonie, ils exercent quelquefois la critique sur les 
6 crivans a qui rien ne les oblige de faire grdce.’ 

It took some time before authors became at all 
reconciled to these new tribunals of literaiy justice. 
Even a writer like Voltaire, who braved public 
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opinion more than anybody, looked upon journals, 
and the influence which they soon gained in France 
and abroad, as a great evil. ‘Bien n’a plus nui h, 
la litterature,' he writes, ‘plus r^pandu le n&uvais 
goflt, et plus confondu le vrai avec le faux.^ Before 
the establishment of literary journals, a learned 
writer ha,d indeed little to fear. For a few years, ^t 
' all events, he was allowed to enjoy the reputation 
of having published a book; and this by itself was 
considered a great distinction by the world at large. 
Perhaps his book was never noticed at all, or, if 
it was, it was only criticised in one of those elaborate 

letters which the learned men of the sixteenth and 

• • 

seventeenth centuries used to write to each other, 
which might be forwarded indeed to one or two 
other professors, but which never influenced public 
opinion. Only in extreme cases a book would be 
answered by another book, but this would necessarily 
require a long time; nor would it at aU follow that 
those who had read and admired the original work 
would have an opportunity of consulting the volume 
that contained its refutation. This happy state of 
things came to an end after the year 1655. Since 
the invention of printing, no more important event 
had happened in the republic of letters than the 
introduction of a periodical literature. It was a com¬ 
plete revolution, difiering from other revolutions only 
by the quickness with which the new power was 
recognised even by its fiercest opponents. 

The power of journalism, however, soon found its 
proper level, and the history of its rise and progress, 
which has still to be written, teaches the same lesson 
as the history of political powers. Journals which 
defended private interests, or the interests of parties. 
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whether religious, political, or literary, never gained 
that influence which was fi:eelyrconceded to those who 
were willing to serve the public at large in pointing 
out real merit wherever it could be found, and in 
immasking pretenders, to whatever rank they might 
belong. The once all-powerflil organ of the Jesuits, 
the ‘Journal de Tr^voux,’ has long ceased to exist, 
and even to be remembered; the ‘Joulnul des 
Savants^ still holds, after more than two hundred 
years, that eminent position which was claimed for 
it by its foimder, as the independent advocate of 
justice and truth. 


1866. 
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CHASOT*. 

TJISTOEY is generally written en face. It 
■*■■■ reminds us occasionally of certain royal family 
pictures, where the centre is occupied by the king 
and queen, while their children are ranged on each 
side like organ-pipes, and the courtiers and ministers 
are grouped behind, according to theii' respective 
ranks. All the figures seem to stare at some imagi¬ 
nary spectator, who would require at least a hundred 
eyes to take in the whole of the assemblage. This 
place of the imaginary spectator falls generally to the 
lot of the historian, and of those who read great 
historical works; and perhaps this is inevitable. Bjit 
it is refreshing for once to change this unsatisfactory 
position, and, instead of always looking straight in 
the faces of kings, and queens, and generals, and 
ministers, to catch, by a side-glance, a view of the 
times, as they appeared to men occupying a less 
central and less abstract position than that of tjie 
general historian. If we look at the Palace of 
Versailles from the terrace in front of the edifice, we 
are impressed with its broad magnificence, but we 
are soon tired, and all that is left in our memory is 
a vast expanse of windows, columns, statues, and 


1 * Chasot: ’ a Comtribution to the Histoxy of Frederic the Great 
and ^ Time. By Kiprd von Schldzer. Berlin. 1856. 
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wall But let us retire to some of the bosquets on 
each side of the main avenue, and take a diagonal 
view of the gregt mansion of Louis XIV, and though 
we lose part of the palace, the whole picture gains 
in colour and life, and it brings before our mind the 
fi^re of the great monarch himself, so fond of con¬ 
cealing part of his majestic stateliness under the 
shadow of those very groves where we are sitting. 

It was a happy thought of M. Kurd von Schlozer 
to try a similar experiment with Frederic the Great, 
and to show him to us, not as the great king, looking 
history in the face, but as seen near and behind 
another person, for whom the author has felt.so much 
sympathy as to make him the central figure of a very 
pretty historical picture. This person is Chasot. 
Frederic used to say of him C^est le matador de ma 
jeunesse —a saying which is not found in Frederic’s 
works, but which is nevertheless authentic. One 
of the chief magistrates of the old Hanseatic town of 
Lubeck, Syndicus Curtius—the father, we believe, of 
the two distinguished scholars, Ernst and Georg 
Curtius—was at school with the two sons of Chasot, 
and he remembers these royal words, whei^ they 
were repeated in all the drawing-rooms of the city 
where Chasot spent mahy years of his life. Frederic’s 
friendship for Chasot is well known, for there are two 
poems of the king addressed to this young favourite. 
They do not ^ve a very high idea either of the 
poetical power of the monarch, or of the moral 
character of his friend; hut they contain some manly 
and straightforward remarks, which make up for a 
great deal of shallow declamation. This young Chasot 
was a French nobleman, a fresh, chivalrous, buoyant 

nature—adventuro];Ls, careless, extravagant, brave, 

• • 
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full of romance, happy yrith the happy, and galloping 
through life like a true cavalry officer. He met 
Frederic in 1734. Louis XV had, taken up the 
cause of Stanislas Lesczynski, king of Poland, his 
father-in-law, and Chasot served in the French army 
which, under the Duke of Berwick, attacked Germany 
on the Bhine, in order to relieve Poland from the 
’ simultaneous pressure of Austria and Russia. He 
had the misfortune to kill a French officer in a 
duel, and was obliged to take refuge in the camp of 
the old Prince Eugene. Here the young Prince of 
Prussia soon discovered the brilliant parts of the 
French jiobleman, and when his father, Frederic 
William I, no longer allowed him to serve under 
Eugene, he asked Chasot to follow him to Prussia. 
The years from 1735 to 1740 were happy years for 
the prince, though he, no doubt, would have preferred 
taking an active part in the campaign. He writes to 
his sister:— 

‘ J’aurais rdpondu plus t6t, si je n’avais trSs-affligd de ce que 
le roi ne veut pas me permettre d’aller en campagne. Je le lui ai 
demand^ quatre fois, et lui ai rappeld la promessc qu’il m’en avait 
faite; mais point de nouvelle; il m’a dit qu’il avait des raisons 
tr^B-ca(hi^es qui Ten emp6chaient. Je le crois, car je suis persuade 
qu’il ne les sait pas lui-mime.’ < 

But, as he wished to be on good terms with his father, 
he stayed at home, and travelled about to inspect his 
future kingdom. ‘ C^est un pen plurf honnete quW 
Sibdrie,' he writes, ‘ mais pas de beaucoup.’ Frederic, 
after his marriage, took up his abode in the Castle of 
Rheinsberg, near Neu-Ruppin, and it was here that 
he spent the happiest part of his existence. M. de 
Schlozer has described this period in the life of the 
king*-with great sflrt; and he h^ pointed out how 
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Frederic, while he seemed to live for nothing but 
pleasure, shooting, dancing, music, and poetry, was 
given at the same time to much more serious occupa¬ 
tions, "reading and composing works on history, 
strategy, and philosophy, and maturing plans which, 
when the time of their execution came, seemed to 
spring from his head full-grown and full-ar^ied. He 
writes to his sister, the Markgravine of Bairtiuth, in • 

1737:— 

‘ Nous nous divertissons de rien, et n’avons aucuu soin des choses 
de la vie, qui la rendent d^sagrdablc et qui jettent du degout sur 
les plaisirs. Nous faisons la trag^dlc et la com^die, nous avons bal, 
mascamde, ct musique k toute sauce. Yoilk un abr^g^ de nos 
amusements.* ■ 

And again, he writes to his friend Suhm, at Peters¬ 
burg :— 

‘ Nous allons reprdsentcr YCEdipe de Voltaire, dans lequel jc ferai 
le h^ros de thdatre ) j’ai choisi le role de Pliiloctfete.’ 

A similar account of the royal household at'Bheins- 
berg is given by Bielfeld:— 

*C’est ainsi quo les jours s’dcoulent ici dans une tranquillity 
assaisonnee de tous les plaisirs qui peuvent flatter une ^e raison- 
nablc. Cb^re de roi, vin des dieux, musique des anges, promenades 
dyiicieusca dans les jardins ct dans les bois, parties sur Teat, culture 
des lettres et des beaux-arts, aconversation spirituelle, tout concourt 
^ repandre dans ce palais enchants des charmes sur la vie.' 

Frederic, however, was not a man to waste his 
time in mere pleasure. He shared in the revelries of 
his friends, but he was perhaps the only person at 
Eheinsberg who spent his evenings in reading Wolff* s 
‘Metaphysics.’ And here let us remark, that this 
German prince, in order to read that work, was 
obliged to have the German translated into French 
by his friend Suhm, the Saxon •minister at Peters- 
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burg. Chasot, who had no very definite duties to 
perform at B.heinsberg, was commissioned to copy 
Suhm’s manuscript—nay, he was nearly driven to 
despair when he had to copy it a seoon‘d time, because 
Frederic’s monkey, Mimi, had set fire to the first 
copy. We have Frederic’s opinion on Wolff’s ‘Meta¬ 
physics,’ in his ‘ Works,’ vol. i. p. 263 :— 

‘ Les universitds prosperaient en xa6me temps. Halle et Francfort 
6 taient fournies de savants professeurs: Thomasius, Gundling, 
Ludewig, Wolff, et Stxyke tenaient le premier rang pour la cdl^brit6 
et faisaient nombre de disciples. Wolff commenta Uingduieux 
syst^me de Leibnitz sur les monades, et noya dans un deluge de 
paroles, d’arguments, de corollaires, et de citations, quelques pro- 
blbmes que Leibnitz avait jet€es peut-etre comme une 'amorce aux 
mdtapbysieiens. Le professeur de Halle ^crivait laborieusement 
nombre de volumes, qui, au lieu de pouvoir instruire des hommes 
faits, servirent tout au plus de cat^chisme de didactique pour des 
enfants. Les monades ont mis aux prises les metaphysiciens et les 
g6omdtres d’Allemagne, et ils disputent encore sur la divisibility de 
la mati^re.’ 

In another place, however, he speaks of Wolff 
with greater respect, and acknowledges his influence 
in the German universities. Speaking of the reign 
of his father, he writes :— 

t 

‘ Mais \a faveur et les brigucs remplissaient les chaires de profes¬ 
seurs dans les universitys; les dyvots, qui se mSlent do tout, 
acquirent une part h, la direction des universitys; ils y persycu-. 
taient le bon sens, et surtout la classe des philosopbes: Wolff fat 
exiiy pour avoir dyduit avec un ordre admirable les preuves sur 
Texistence de Dieu. La jeune noblesse qui se vouait aux armes, cri^t 
dyroger en ytudiant, et comme I'esprit humain donue toujours dans 
les exc^s, ils regardyrent Tignorance comme un titre de myrite, et le 
savoir comme une pydanterie absurde.’ 

During the same time, Frederic composed his 
* Refutation of Madchiavelli,’ which was published in 
1740, and read all over Europe; and besides the gay 
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parties of the Court, he organized the somewhat 
mysterious society of the Ordre de Bayard^ of which 
his brothers, tl\e Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
the Duke Wilhelm of Brunswick-Bevem, Keyserling, 
Fouque, and Chasot, were members. Their meetings 
had reference to serious political matters, though 
Frederic himself was never initiated by hip father 
into the secrets of Prussian policy till almost bn his 
death-bed. The King died in 1740, and Frederic 
was suddenly called away from his studies and plea¬ 
sures at Rheinsberg, to govern a rising kingdom 
which was watched with jealousy by aU its neigh- 
hours. He. describes his state of mind, shorHy 
before the death of his father, in the following 
words :— 

Yous pouvcz bien juger que je suis assez tracassd dans la situa¬ 
tion oil je me trouve. On me laisse peu de repos, mais I’int^eur 
est tranquille, et je puis yous assurer que je n’ai jamais , 6 t 6 plus 
pbilosopbe qu’en cette occasion-ci. Je regarde avec des yeux 
d’ihdiifdrence tout ce qui m’attend, sans d^sirer la fortune ni la 
craindre, plein de compassion pour ccux qui souffrent, d'estime pour 
les Lonn6tcs gens, et de tendresse pour mes amis.* 

As soon, however, as he had mastered his new 
position, the yoimg king was again the patron of art, 
of science, of literature,«*and of social improvements 
of every kin^. Voltaire had been invited to Berlin, to 
organize a French theatre, when suddenly the news 
of the death of Charles VI, the Emperor of Germany, 
arrived at Berlin. How well Frederic understood 
what was to follow, we learn from a letter to 
Voltaire:— 

‘Mon cher Voltaire—^L’^v^nement le moyas pr^vu du monde 
m’empSche, pour cette fois, d’ouvrir mon dme k la v6tre bomme 
d'ordinaire, et de bavarder comme je le voucb»is. L’emperefir est 
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mori Cette mort derange,toutes mes id6es pacifiqnes, et je crois 
qu’il s’agira, au mois de juin, plut6t de poudre k* canon, de soldats, 
de tranch6es, que d’actrices, de ballets et de tb^&tre.* 

He was suffering from fever, and he adds:— 

* Je vais faire passer ma iikvre, car j’ai besoin de ma machine, et 
il en faut tirer k present tout le parti possible/ « 

4 

Again‘he writes to Algarotti:— 

‘ Une bagatelle comme est la mort de I’empereur ne demande pas 
de grands mouvements. Tout 6tait prdvu, tout dtait arrangd. Ainsi 
il ne s’agit que d’ex^cuter des desseins qne j’ai roul^s depuis long 
temps dans ma t6tc/ 

We need not enter into the history of the first 
Silesian war; but we see clearly from these expres¬ 
sions, that the occupation of Silesia, which the house 
of Brandenburg claimed by right, had formed part of 
the .policy of Prussia long before the death of the 
emperor; and the peace of Breslau, in 1742, realized 
a plan which had probably been the subject of many 
debates at Rheinsberg. During this first war, Chasot 
obtained the most brilliant success. At MoUwitz, he 
saved the life of the king; and the following account 
of thjs exploit was given to M. de Schlbzer by mem¬ 
bers of ChasoPs family :—An Austrian cavalry officer, 
with some of his men, rodd up close to the kin^. 
Chasot was near. ‘Where is the kingV the officer 
shouted; and Chasot, perceiving the imminent 
danger, sprang forward, declared himself to be the 
king, and sustained for some time single-handed the 
most violent combat with the Austrian soldiers. At 
last he was rescued by his men, but not without 
having received a severe wound across his forehead. 
The king thanked him, and Voltaire afterwards 
celebrated his bravery in the foll9wmg lines:— 
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‘ II me souvient encore de ce j|pur memorable 
Od Tillustf^ Chasot, ce guerrier formidable, 

Sauva par sa valeur le plus grand de nos rois. 

O PruBse! ^Ifeve nn temple St ses fameux exploits.’ 

Chasot soon rose to the rank of major, and 
received large pecuniary rewards from the king. 
The brightest event, however, of his life was still 
to come ; and this was the battle of Hohenfriedberg, 
in 1745. spite of Fredericks successes, his position 
before that engagement was extremely critical. 
Austria had concluded a treaty with England, 
Holland, and Saxony against Prussia. France 
declined to assist Frederic, Hussia threatened to 
take part against him. On the 19th of April, the 
king wrote to his minister :— 

‘ La situation pr^sente est aussi violente que d^sagr^able, Mon 
parti est tout pris. S’il s’agit de se battre, nous le fcrons en 
d^sesp^rds. Enfin, jamais crise n’a plus grande que la mienne. 
II faut laisser au temps de d^brouiller cette fus6e, et au 'destin, s’il 
y en a un, k decider de I’^ydnement.’ 

And again :— 

‘ J’ai jetd le bonnet pardessus les moulins ; je me prepare h, tons 
les dvdnements qui peuvent m’arriver. • Que la fortune me soit con- 
traire ou favorable, eela ne m’abaissera ni m’enorgueilliraP; et s’il 
faut pdrir, ce sera avec gloire^t I’dpde k la main.’ 

The degisive day arrived—‘ le jour le plus decisif 
de ma fortune.* The night before the battle, the 
king said to fhe French ambassador—‘ Les ennemis 
sont oil je les voulais, et je les attaque demain ;* and 
on the following day the battle of Hohenfriedberg 
was won. How Chasot distinguished himself, we 
may learn from Frederic’s own description :— 

'Muse dis-moi, comment en ces moments 
Cbasot biilla^ faisant voler des t6tes, 
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De maintB uhlans,faisant de vrua squelettes, 

Et des hussard^ deyant lui s’echappant. 

Pendant Ics uns, les autres transper^ant, 

Et, maniant sa iiamberge tranchante* 

Mettait en fuite, et donnait I’^pouvante 
Aux ennemis effards et tremblants. 

Tel Jupiter eat peint ann6 du foudre, 

E} tel Chasot r^duit I’uhlan en poudre.* 

« 

In his account of the battle, the king wrote :— 

‘Action inouie dans rhistoire, et dont le succ^s est du aux 
Q^ndraux Gessler et Schmettau, au Colonel Schwerin et av, brave 
Major Ghasotf dont la valeur et la conduite se sont faJii connaitre 
dane trois haiaiMes egalemevU’ 

And ifi his ‘ Histoire de mon Temps,’ he wrote :— 

‘ Un fait aussi rare, aussi glorieux, m^rite d’etre <^crit cn lettres 
d’or dans les fastes prussiens. Le G^n^ral Schwerin, h Major 
Chasot et beaucoup d’officiers s’y firent un nom immortel.’ 

How, then, is it that, in the later edition of 
Frederic’s ‘Histoire de mon Temps,’ the name of 
Chasot is erased 1 How is it that, during the whole 
of the Seven Years’ War, Chasot is never mentioned 1 
M. de Schlozer gives us a complete answer to this 
question, and we must say that Frederic did not 
behave well to the matador de sa jeunesse. Chasot 
had a duel with a Major Bronickowsky, in which his 
opponent was killed. So far as we can judge from 
the documents which M. de Schlozer has obtained from 
Chasot’s family, Chasot had been forced to fight; but 
the king believed that he had sought a quarrel with 
the Polish officer, and, though a court-martial found 
him not guilty, Frederic sent him to the fortress of 
Spandau. This was the first estrangement between 
Chasot and the king; and though after a time he 
was rfeceived again* at court, the Mendship between 
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the king and the young nobleman who had saved his 
life had received a rude shock. 

Chasot spent the next few years in garrison at 
Treptow*; and, though he was regularly invited by 
Frederic to be present at the great festivities at 
Berlin, he seems to have been a more constant visitor 
at the small court of the Duchess of Strelitz, not far 
from his garrison, than at Potsdam. The king em¬ 
ployed him on a diplomatic mission, and in this also 
Chasot was successful. But notwithstanding the 
continuance of this friendly intercourse, both parties 
felt chilled, and the least misunderstanding was sure 
to lead to a rupture. The king, jealous perhaps of 
Chasot s frequent visits at Strelitz, and not satisfied 
with the drill of his regiment, expressed himself 
in strong terms about Chasot at a review in 1751. 
The latter asked for leave of absence, in order to 
return to his country and recruit his health. He had 
received fourteen wounds in the Prussian service, and 
his* application could not be refused. There was 
another cause of complaint, on which Chasot seems 
to have expressed himself freely. He imagined that 
Frederic had not rewarded his sejwices with sufficient 
liberality. He expressed himself in the following 
words:— ,* 

*7e ne sais (]|uel malhcureux guignon poursuit le roi: mais ce 
guignon se reproduit dans tout ce que sa majesty eutrepend ou 
ordoiine. Toujours ges vues sont bonnes, ses plans sont sages, 
r^fl^cliis et justes; et toujours le sucebs est nul ou trfes-imparfait, et 
pourquoi 1 Toujours pour la mfeme cause ! parce qu’il manque un 
louis a I’ex^cution ! un louis de plus, et tout irait d merveille. Son 
guignon veut que partout il retienne ce maudit louis ; et tout se fait 
mal.’ , 

How far this is just, we axe unable'to say. Chasot 
was reckless about money, and whatever the king 
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miglit have allowed him, he would always have 
wanted one louis more. But, on the other hand, Chasot 
was not the only person who complained of Frederic's 
parsimony; and the French proverb, ‘ On peut 
pas travailler pour le roi de Prusse,' probably owes its 
origin to the complaints of Frenchmen who flocked to 
Berlin at that time in great numbers, and returtied 
home -disappointed. Chasot went to France, where he 
was well received, and he soon sent an intimation to 
the king that he did not mean to return to Berlin. 
In 1752 his name was struck off the Prussian army- 
list. Frederic was offended, and the simultaneous 
loss of many friends, who either died or left his court, 
made him de Twobuvaise humeur. It is about tliis 
time that he writes to his sister :— 

* J’^tudie beaucoup, et cola me soulage rdellemcnt; mais lorsque 
mon esprit fait des retours sur les temps passes, alors Ics plaies du 
coBut* Be rouvrent et je regrette inutilement les pertes que j’ai faites.’ 

Chasot, however, soon returned to Germany, and, 
probably in order to be near the court of Strelitz, took 
up his abode in the old free town of Lubeck. He 
became a citizen of Lubeck in 1754, and in 1759 
was made commander of its Militia. Here his life 
seems to have been very agreeable, and he was 
treated with great consideration and liberality. 
Chasot was still young, as he was bom in 1716, and 
he now thought of marriage. This he accomplished 
in the following manner. There was at that time an 
artist of some celebrity at Lubeck—Stefano Torelli. 
He had a daughter whom he had left at Dresden to 
be educated, and whose portrait he carried about on 
his snuffbox. Chasot onet him at dinner, saw the 
snuffbox, fell in love with the picture, and proposed 
to liie father to niarry his daughter Camilla. Camilla 
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was sent for. She left Dresdqp, travelled through 
the country, which was then occupied by Prussian 
troops, met the ^ing in his camp, received his pro¬ 
tection, arrived safely at Liibeck, and in the same year 
was married to Chasot. Frederic was then in the 
thick of the Seven Years’ War, but Chasot, though he 
was again on friendly terms with the king,,did not 
offer him his sword. He was too happy at Biibeck 
with his Camilla, and he made himself useful to the 
king by sending him recruits. One of the recruits 
he offered was his son, and in a letter, April 8, 1760, 
we see the king accepting this young recruit in the 
most gracious terms :— 

* J’accepte volontiers, cher de Chasot, la recrue qui vous doit son 
Stre, et je serai parrain de Tenfant qui vous naitra, an cas que ce 
Boit un fils. Nous tuons les hommes, taudis que vous en faites.’ 

It was a son, and Chasot writes— 

‘ Si ce gar^on me ressemble, Sire, il u’aura pas une goutte de sang 
dans ses veines qui ue soit a vous.’ 

M. de Schlozer, who is himself a native of Liibeck, 
has described the later years of Chasot’s life in that 
city with great warmth and truthfulness. The diplo¬ 
matic relations of the town with Hussia and *Den- 
mark were not without interest at that time, because 
Peter III, formerly Duke of Holstein, had declared 
war against Denmark in order to substantiate his 
claims to the Danish crown. Chasot had actually 
the pleasure of fortifying Liibeck, and carrying on 
preparations for war on a small scale, till Peter was 
dethroned by his wife, Katherine, All this is told in 
a very comprehensive and luminous style; and it is 
not without regret that we find ourselves in the last 
chapter, where M. de Schlozer describes the •last 
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meetings of Chasot ^.nd Frederic in 1779, 1784, and 
1785. Frederic had lost nearly all his friends, and 
he was delighted to see the matador de sa jeunesse 
once more. He writes :— 

* Une chose qui n’est presque arriv^e qu'd mol est que j’ai perdu 
tons mes amis de coeur et mes anciennes connaissances; ce soi^ des 
plaies do;Fit le coeur saigne long-temps, que la philosophie apaise, 
mais qoe sa main ne saurait gu6rir.' 

How pleasant for the king to find at least one man 
with whom he could talk of the old days of Hheins- 
berg—of Fiaulein von Schack and Fraulein von 
Walmoden, of Caesarion and Jordan, of Mimi and le 
Tourbyion 1 Chasoth two sons entered the Prussian 
service, though, in the manner in which they are 
received, we find Frederic again acting more as J^ing 
than as friend. Chasot in 1784 was still as lively as 
ever, whereas the king was in bad health. The latter 
writes to his old firiend:—* Si nous ne nous revoyons 
bient6t, nous ne nous reverrons jamaisand when 
Chasot had arrived, Frederic writes to Prince Hein¬ 
rich—Chasot est venu ici de Lubeck ; il ne parle que 
de mangeaiUe, de vins de Champagne, du Hhin, de 
Mad^re, de Hongrie*, et du faste de messieurs les 
marc^ands de la bourse de Lubeck.’ 

Such was the last meeting of these two knights of 
the Ordre de Bayard. The king died in 1786, with¬ 
out seeing the approach of the revolutionary storm 
which was soon to upset the throne of the Bourbons. 
Chasot died in 1797. He began to write his memoirs 
in 1789, and it is to some of their figments, which had 
been preserved by his family, and were-handed over 
to M. Kurd de Schlozer-, that we owe this delightful 
little book. Frederic the G-reat used to complain 
that* Germans could not write history:— 
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‘ Ce si^cle ne produisit aucun bon hisiorien. On cbargea Teissier 
d’^crire Thistoire de Brandebourg: il eai fit le pandgyrique. Pufen- 
dorf ^crivit la vie de Frdd^ric-Guillaume, et, ponr ne rien omettre, 
il n’oublia ni ses dercs de cbancellerie, ni see valets de chambre 
dont il |>ut recueilllr les noms. Nos auteurs ont, ce me semble, 
toujours pdchd, faute de discemer les eboses essentielles des acces- 
soires, d’dclaircir les faits, de reserrer leur prose trainante et exces- 
siv^ment sujette aux inversions, aux nombreuses dpithdtes, et 
d’^crire en pddants plut6t qu’en hommos de gSnie/ » 

• 

We believe that Frederic would not have said this 
of a work like that of M. de Schlozer; and as to 
Chasot, it is not too much to say that, after the days 
of MoUwitz and Hohenfriedberg, the day on which 
M. de Schlozer undertook to write his biography was 
perhaps thb most fortunate for his fame. 


1856. 
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SHAKESPEARE\ 

^T^HE city of Frankfort, the birthplace of Goethe, 
sends her greeting to the city of Stratford-on- 
Avoh, the birthplace of Shakespeare. The old free 
town of Frankfort, which, since the days of Frederick 
Barbarossa, has seen the Emperors of Germany 
crowned within her walls, might well at all times 
speak in the name of Germany. But to-day she 
sends her greeting, not as the proud mother of 
German Emperors, but as the prouder mother of 
the greatest among the poets of Germany, and it 
is from the veiy house in which Goethe lived, and 
which has since become the seat of ‘the Free Ger¬ 
man Institute for Science and Art,^ that this message 
of the German admirers and lovers of Shakespeare 
has been sent, which I am asked to present to you, 
the Mayor and Council of Stratford-on-Avon. 

When honour was to be done to the memory of 
Shakespeare Germany could not be absent, for next 
to Goethe and Schiller there is no poet so truly loved 
by us, so thoroughly our own, as your Shakespeare. 
He is no stranger with us, no mere classic, like 
Homer, or Virgd, or Dante, or Corneille, whom we 
admire as we admire a marble statue. He has 
become one of ourselves, holding his own place in 

^ Speech delivered at Stratford-on-Avon on the 23rd of April, 
1864*, the Tercentenaigr of Shakespeare’s birth. 
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the history of our literature applauded in our 
theatres, read ih our cottages, studied, known, loved, 
‘as far as sounds the German tongue/ There is 
many a*student in Germany who has learned English 
solely in order to read Shakespeare in the original, 
and yet we possess a translation of Shakespeare with 
which few translations of any work can vie in any 
language. What we in Germany owe to Shakespeare 
must be read in the history of our literature. Goethe 
was proud to call himself a pupil of Shakespeare. 
I shall at this moment allude to one debt of grati¬ 
tude only which Germany owes to the poet of 
Stratford-o^L-Avon. I do not speak of the poet only, 
and of his art, so perfect because so artless ; I think: 
of the man with his large, warm h(3art, with his 
sympathy for all that is genuine, unselfish, beautiful, 
and good; with his contempt for all that is petty, 
mean, vulgar, and false. It is from his plays 'that 
our young men in Germany form their first ideas of 
England and the English nation, and in admiring 
and loving him we have learnt to admire and to love 
you who may proudly call him your own. And it 
is right that this should be so., As the height of the 
Alps is measured by Mont Blanc, let the gre/ltness 
of England be measured by the greatness of Shake¬ 
speare. Great nations make great poets, great poets 
make great nations. Happy the nation that possesses 
a poet like Shakespeare. Happy the youth of 
England whose first ideas of this world in which 
they are to live are taken from his pages. The 
silent influence of Shakespeare’s poetry on millions 
of young hearts in England, in Germany, in all the 
world, shows the almost superhuman power of human 
genius. If we look at that small house, in a «mall 
VOL. m * Q 
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street of a small town of a small island, and then 
think of the world-embracing, world-quickening, 
world-ennobling spirit that burst forth from that 
small garret, we have learnt a lesson and carfied off 
a blessing for which no pilgrimage would have been 
too long. Though the great festivals which in for¬ 
mer day^ brought together people from all parts of 
Europe to worship at the shrine of Canterbury exist 
no more, let us hope, for the sake of England, more 
even than for the sake of Shakespeare, that this 
will not be the last Shakespeare festival in the 
annals of Stratford-on-Avon. In this cold and 
critical age of ours the power of worshipping, the 
art of admixing, the passion of loving what is great 
and good are fast dying out. May England never 
be ashamed to show to the world that she can love, 
that she can admire, that she can worship the great¬ 
est of her poets. May Shakespeare live on in the 
love of each generation that grows up in England! 
May the youth of England long continue to be 
nursed, to be fed, to be reproved and judged by his 
spiiit! With that nation—that truly English, be¬ 
cause truly Shakespearian, nation—the German nation 
will always be united by the strongest sympathies; 
for, superadded to their common blood, their common 
religion, their common battles and victories, they 
will always have in Shakespeare a cominon teacher, 
a common benefactor, and a common friend. 


AprUf 1864. 
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‘ TF our German Philosophy is considered In Eng-' 
land and in France as German dreaming, we 
ought not to render evil for evil, but rather to prove 
the groundlessness of such accusations by endeavour¬ 
ing ourselves to appreciate, without any prejudice, 
the philosophers of France and England,, such as 
they are, and doing them that justice wliich they 
deserve ; especially as, in scientific subjects, injustice 
means ignorance/ With these words M. Kuno 
Fischer introduces his work on Bacon to the German 
public; and what he says is evidently intended, not 
as an attack upon the conceit of French, and the 
exclusiveness of English philosophers, but rather as 
an apology which the author feels that he owes to 
his own countrymen. It would seem, indeed, as if 
a German was bound to apologise for treating Bacon 
as an equal of Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, and Sclielling. 
Bacon’s name is never Mentioned by German writers 
without some proviso that it is only by a great 
stretch of the meaning of the word, or by courtesy, 
that he can be* called a philosopher. His philosophy, 
it is maintained, ends where all true philosophy 
begins; and his style or method has frequently 

been described as unworthy of a systematic thinker. 

---- -- ■ — ---- --—-—- 

^ ‘ Franz Baco von Verulam. Die Kealphilosophie und ihr 
Zeitalter.’ Von Kuno Fischer. Leipzig. .Brockhaus. i8j6. 
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Spinoza, who has exei^ised so great an influence on 
the history of thought in Germany* was among 
the first who spoke slightingly of the inductive 
philosopher. When treating of the causes of error, 
he writes, 'What he (Bacon) adduces besides, in 
order to explain error, can easily be traced back 
to the Cartesian theory; it is this, that the human 
will is free and more comprehensive than the under¬ 
standing, or, as Bacon expresses himself in a more 
confused manner, in the forty-ninth aphorism, “ The 
human understanding is not a pure light, but 
obscured by the will.’” In works on the general 
history of philosophy, German authors find, it difficult 
to assign any place to Bacon. Sometimes he is 
classed with the Italian School of natural philosophy, 
sometimes he is contrasted with Jacob Boehine. He 
is na^jaed as one of the many who helped to deliver 
mankind from the thraldom of scholasticism. But 
any account of what he really was, what he did 
to immortalize his name, and to gain that prominenl 
position among his own countrymen which he has 
occupied to the present day, we should look for in 
vain even in the most complete and systematic 
treatises on the history of philosophy published in 
Germany. Nor does this akse from any wish to 
depreciate the results of English speculation in 
general On the contrary, we find that Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume are trea 1 ;ed with great 
respect. They occupy well-marked positions in the 
progress of philosophic thought. Their names are 
written in large letters on the^ chief stations through 
which the train of human reasoning passed before it 
arrived at Kant and Hegel. Locke’s philosophy took 
for atime complete possession of the German mind, 
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and called forth some of the most important and 
decisive writings of Leibniz; and Kant himself owed 
his commanding position to the battle which he 
fought and won against Hume. Bacon alone has 
never been either attacked or praised, nor have 
his works, as it seems, ever been studied very 
cfosely by Germans. As far as we can gather, their 
view of Bacon and of English philosophy is some-* 
thing as follows. Philosophy, they say, should 
account for experience; but Bacon took experience 
for granted. He constructed a cyclopaedia of know¬ 
ledge, but he never explained what knowledge itself 
was. Hence philosophy, far from being brought to 
a close by his ‘ Novum Organon,' had to learn again 
to make her first steps immediately after his time. 
Bacon had built a magnificent palace, but it was 
soon found that there was no staircase in it. The 
very first question of all philosophy. How do we 
know? or. How can we know? had neyer been 
ksked by him. Locke, who came after him, was the 
first to ask it, and he endeavoured to answer it in 
his " Essay concerning Human Understanding.' The 
result of his speculations wqs, that the mind is a 
tabula rasa, that this tabula rasa becomes gr&dually 
filled with sensuous/perceptions, and that these 
Sensuous perceptions arrange themselves into classes, 
and thus give, rise to more general ideas or concep¬ 
tions. This was- a step in advance; but there was 
again one thing taken for granted by Locke—the 
perceptions. This led to the next step in English 
philosophy,, which was made by Berkeley. He asked 
the question. What are pergeptions ? and he answered 
it boldly :—‘ Perceptions are the things themselves, 
and the only cause of these perceptions isb God.* 
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But this bold step was in reality but a bold retreat. 
Hume accepted the results both of Locke and Berke¬ 
ley. He admitted with Locke, that the impressions 
of the senses are the source of aU knowledge; he 
admitted with Berkeley, that we know nothing 
beyond the impressions of our senses. But when 
Berkeley speaks of the cause of these impressions, Hunie 
'points out that we have no right to speak of anything 
like cause and effect, and that the idea of causality, 
of necessary sequence, on which the whole fabric of 
our reasoning rests, is an assumption; inevitable, it 
may be, yet an assumption. Thus English philo¬ 
sophy, which seemed to be so settled and positive 
in Bacon, ended in the most unsettled and negative 
scepticism in Hume; and it was only through Kant 
that, according to the Germans, the great problem was 
solved at last, and men again knew hoiv they knew. 

From this point of view, which we believe to be 
that generally taken by German writers of the histo¬ 
rical progress of modem philosophy, we may well 
understand why the star of Bacon should disappear 
almost below their horizon. And if those only are 
to be called philosophers who inquire into the causes 
of our knowledge, or into the possibility of knowing 
and being, a new name mast, be invented for men 
like him, who are concerned alone with the realities of 
knowledge. The two are antipodes—they inhabit two 
distinct hemispheres of thought. But German Ideal¬ 
ism, as M. Kuno Fischer says, would have done well 
if it had become more thoroughly acquainted with 
its opponent:— 

‘And if it be objected^' he says,' that the points of contact between 
German and English philosophy, between Idealism and Realism, are 
less to b6 found in Bacon 4han in other philosophers of his kind, that 
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it was not Bacon, but Hnme, who influenced Kant; that it wae not 
Bacon, but Locke, who influenced Leibniz; that Spinoza, if he 
received any impulse at all from those quarters, received it from 
Hobbes, |md not from Bacon, of whom he speaks in several places 
very contemptuously, I answer, that it was Bacon whom Des 
Cartes, the acknowledged founder of dogmatic Idealism, chose 
for his antagonist. And as to those realistic philosophers who 
have influenced the opposite side of philosophy in Spinoza, Leibniz, 
and Kant, I shall be able to prove that Hobbes, Locke* Hume, are , 
all descendants of Bacon, that they have their roots in Bacon, that 
without Bacon they cannot be truly explained and understood, 
but only be taken up in a fragmentary form, and, as it were, 
plucked off. Bacon is the creator of realistic philosophy. Their 
age is but a development of the Baconian germs; every one of 
their systems is a metamorj)hoBis of Baconian philosophy. To the 
present day,'realistic philosophy has never had a greater genius 
than Bacon, its founder; none who has manifested the truly 
realistic spirit that feels itself at home in the midst of life, in so 
comprehensive, so original and characteristic, so sober, and yet at 
the same time so ideal and aspiring a manner; none, again, in 
whom the limits of this spirit stand out in such distinct and natural 
relief. Bacon’s philosophy is the most healthy, and quite inartificial 
^pression of Realism. After the systems of Spinoza and Leibniz 
had moved me for a long time, had filled, and, as it were, absorbed 
me, the study of Bacon was to me like a new life, the fruits of 
which are gathered in this book.’ 

After a careful perusal of .M. Fisclier’s work, we 
believe that it will not only serve in Germany as 
a useful introduction .^o the study of Bacon, but 
that it will be read with interest and advantage 
by many persons in England who are already ac¬ 
quainted with* the chief works of the philosopher. 
The analysis which he gives of Bacon's philosophy 
is accurate and complete; and, without indulging 
in any lengthy criticisms, he h^ thrown much light 
on several important points. He first discusses the 
aim of his philosophy, and cliaracterizes it as 
Discovery in general, as the conquest of nature by 
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man (Regnum hominis, interpretatio natv/rcB). He 

then enters into the means which it supplies for 
accomplishing this conquest, and which consist chiefly 
in experience:— - * 

‘The chief object of Bacon’s philosophy is the establishment 
and extension of the dominion of man. The means of accomplish¬ 
ing this we may call culture, or the application of physical powers 
« toward huinan purposes. But there is no such culture without 
discovery, which produces the means of culture; no discovery 
without science, which understands the laws of nature; no science 
without natural science; no natural science without an interpreta¬ 
tion of nature; and this can only be accomplished according to the 
measure of our experience.’ 

M. Fischer then proceeds to discuss what he calls 
the negative or destructive part of Bacon’s philosophy 
{pars destruens) —^that is to say, the means by which 
the human mind should be purified and freed from 
all preconceived notions before it approaches the 
interpretation of nature. He carries us through the 
long war which Bacon commenced against the idols 
of traditional or scholastic science. We see how 
the idola trihus^ the idohx specus, the idola foriy 
and the idola iheatriy are destroyed by his iconoclastic 
philosophy. After all these are destroyed, there 
remains nothing but uncertainty and doubt; and 
it is in this state of nudity, approaching very nearly 
to the tabula rasa of Locke, that the human mind 
should approach the new temple of nature. Here 
lies the radical difference between Bacon and Des 
Cartes, between Bealism and Idealism. Des Cartes 
also, like Bacon, destroys all former knowledge. He 
proves that we know nothing for certaini But after 
he has deprived the human mind of all its imaginary 
riches, he does not lead it on, like Bacon, to a study 
of nature, but to a*study of itself ^as the only subject 
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which can be known for certq^n, Cogito, ergo sum. 
His philosophy leads to a study of the fundamental 
laws of knowing and being, that of Bacon enters 
at once into the gates of nature, with the innocence 
of a child (to use his own expression) who enters 
the kingdom of God. Bacon speaks, indeed, of a 
PIdlosophia prima as a kind of introduction to 
Divine, Natural, and Human Philosophy; but he * 
does not discuss in this preliminary chapter the 
problem of the possibility of knowledge, nor was it 
with him the right place to do so. It was destined 
by him as a ‘Receptacle for all such profitable obser¬ 
vations and axioms as fall not within the compass 
of the special parts of philosophy or sciences, but 
are more common, and of a higher stage.^ He 
mentions himself some of these axioms, such as— 

‘ Si incequalihus wqualia addas, omnia erunt incB^ua- 
lia;' " Qucb yi eodem tertio conveniunt, et inter se 
conveniunt;* * Omnia mutantur, nil interit* The 
problem of the possibility of knowledge would gener¬ 
ally be classed under metaphysics; but what Bacon 
calls Metaphysique is-, with him, a branch of phi¬ 
losophy treating only on Formal and Final Causes, 
in opposition to Physique^ which treats on Material 
and Efficient Causes. we adopt Bacon*s division of 
philosophy, ^we might still expect to find the fundfi- 
mental problem discussed in his chapter on Human 
Philosophy; bdt here, again, he treats man only as a 
part of the continent of Nature, and when he comes 
to consider the substance and nature of the soul or 
mind, he declines to enter into this subject, because 
‘ the true knowledge of the mature and state of soul 
must come by the same inspiration that gave the 
substance.* There remains, thereffire, but one ^lace 
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in Bacon’s cyclopaediae where we might hope to find 
some information on this subject—namely, where he 
treats on the faculties and functions of the mind, 
and in particular, of understanding and reason. And 
here he dwells indeed on the doubtful evidence of 
the senses as one of the causes of error so frequenjily 
pointed ©ut by other philosophers. But he remarks 
that, though they charged the deceit upon the senses^ 
their chief errors arose from a diflferent cause, from 
the weakness of their intellectual powers, and from 
the manner of collecting and concluding upon the 
reports of the senses. And he then points to what 
is to be the work of his life,—an improved System of 
invention, consisting of the Experientia Literata^ and 
the Interpretatio Naturce. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that one of the 
problems which has occupied most philosophers— 
nay, which, in a certain sense, may be galled the first 
impulse to aU philosophy—the question whether we 
can know anything, is entirely passed over by Bacon ; 
and we may well understand why the name and 
title of pliilosopher has been withheld from one who 
looked upon human knowledge as an art, but never 
inquired into its causes and credentials. This is a 
point which M. Fischer has Hot overlooked; but he 
has not always kept it in view, and in. wishing \o 
secure to Bacon his place in the history of philosophy, 
he has deprived him of that more exalted place which 
Bacon himself wished to occupy in the history of 
the world. Among men like Locke, Hume, Kant, 
and Hegel, Bacon is, and always will be, a stranger. 
Bacon himself wpuld have drawn a very strong line 
between their province and his own. He knows 
where their proviifce lies, and if he sometimes speaks 
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contemptuously of formal philos#pliy, it is only when 
formal philosophy has encroached on his own ground, 
or when it breaks into the enclosure of revealed 
religion, which he wished to be kept sacred. There, 
he holds, the human mind should not enter, except in 
the .attitude of the Semnones, with chained hands. 

Bacon’s philosophy could never supplant the works 
of Plato and Aristotle, and though his method 'might 
prove useful in every branch of -knowledge—even 
in the most abstruse points of logic and metaphysics 
—yet there has never been a Baconian school of 
philosophy, in the sense in which we speak of the 
school of Locke or Kant. Bacon was above or below 
philosophy. Philosophy, in the usual sense of the 
word, formed but a part of his great scheme of 
knowledge. It had its place therein, side by side 
with history, poetiy, and religion. After he had 
surveyed the jvhole universe of knowledge, he was 
struck by the small results that had been obtained 
by so much labour, and he discovered the cause of 
this failure in the want of a proper method of 
investigation and combination. The substitution of 
a new method of invention wUs the great ojjject 
of his philosophical activity; and though it has 
been frequently said thsPt the Baconian method had 
been known .long before Bacon, and had been prac¬ 
tised by his predecessors with much greater success 
than by himseff or his immediate followers, it 
was his chief merit to have proclaimed it, and 
to have established its legitimacy against aU gain- 
sayers. M. Fischer has some very good remarks on 
Bacon’s method of induction, particularly on the 
instantice prcerogativcB which, as he points out, 
though they show the weakness of his system, exhibit 
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at the same time the strength of his mind, which 
rises above all the smaller considerations of systema¬ 
tic consistency, where higher objects are at stake. 

M. Fischer devotes one chapter to Bacon^s relation 
to the ancient philosophers, and another to his views 
on poetry. In the latter, he naturally compares 
Bacon .,with his contemporary, Shakespeare. We 
recomhaend this chapter, as well as a similar one in a 
work on Shakespeare by Gervinus, to the author of 
the ingenious discovery that Bacon was the real 
author of Shakespeare’s plays. Besides an analysis of 
the constructive part of Bacon’s philosophy, or the 
Instauratio Magvia, M. Fischer gives u§ several in¬ 
teresting chapters, in which he treats of Bacon as 
an historical character, of his views on religion and 
theology, and of his reviewers. His defence of Bacon’s 
political character is the weakest part of his work. 
He draws an elaborate parallel between the spirit of 
Bacon s philosophy and the spirit of his public acts. 
Discovery, he says, was the object of the philosopher 
—success that of the politician. But what can be 
gained by such parallels ? We admire Bacon’s ardent 
exertions for the successful advancement of learning, 
but, if his acts for his own advancement were blame- 
able, no moralist, whatever'^^ notions he may hold on 
the relation between the understanding and the \^iU, 
would be swayed in his judgment of Lord Bacon’s 
character by such considerations. ‘ We make no al¬ 
lowance for the imitative talents of a tragedian, if he 
stands convicted of forgery, nor for the courage of a 
soldier, if he is accused of murder. Bacon’s character 
can only be ju(^ed by‘the historian, and by a careful 
study of the standard of public morality in Bacon’s 
tinies. And the same may be said of the position 
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which he took with regard to ntligion and theology 
We may explain his inclination to keep religion dis¬ 
tinct from philosophy by taking into account the 
practical tendencies of all his labours. But there is 
such a want of straightforwardness, and we might 
almost say, of real faith, in his theological statements, 
that no one can be surprised to find that, while he is 
taken as the representative of orthodoxy by some, he 
has been attacked by others as the most dangerous 
and insidious enemy of Christianity. Writers of the 
school of De Maistre see in him a decided atheist and 
hypocrite. 

In a work on Bacon, it seems to have become a 
necessity to discuss Bacon’s last reviewer, and M. 
Fischer therefore breaks a lance with Mr. Macaulay. 
We give some extracts from this chapter (page 358 
seq.), which will serve, at the same time, as a speci¬ 
men of our aiijihor’s style :— 

‘ Mr. Macaulay pleads unconditionally in favour of practical phi- 
losoj)liy, which he designates by the name of Bacon, against all 
theoretical philosophy. We have two questions to ask—i. Wliat 
does Mr. Mucaulay mean by the contrast of practical and theoretical 
philosophy, on which he dwells so constantly 1 and 2 . What has 
his own ])ractical philosophy in common*with that of Bacon 

‘ Mr. Macaulay decides on the fate of philosophy with a ready 
formula, which, like many of *£e same kind, dazzles by means of 
wefrds which have nothing behind them—words which become more 
obscure and empty, the nearer we approach them. He says—Phi¬ 
losophy was made foj Man, not Man for Philosophy. In the former 
case it is practical; in the latter, theoretical. Mr. Macaulay em¬ 
braces the first, and rejects the second. He cannot speak with suf¬ 
ficient i)raise of the one, nor with sufficient contempt of the other. 
According to hiija, the Baconian philosophy is practical—the pre- 
Baconian, and particularly the ancienj^ philosophy, theoretical. He 
carries the contrast between the two to the last extreme, and he 
places it before our eyes, not in its naked form, but veiled in 
metaphors, and in well-chosen figures of spee^, where the imposing 
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and charming image alwi^s represents the practical, the repulsive 
the theoretical, form of philosophy. By this play he carries away 
the great mass of people, who, like children, always run after 
images. Practical philosophy is not so much a conviction with 
him, but it serves him to make a point; whereas theoretical phi¬ 
losophy serves as an easy butt. Thus the contrast between the two 
acquires a certain dramatic charm. The reader feels moved and 
excited b^ the subject before him, and forgets the scientific question, 
f His fancy is caught by a kind of metaphorical imagery, and his 

understanding surrenders what is due to it.What is Mr. 

Macaulay’s meaning in rejecting theoretical philosophy, because 
philosophy is here the object, and man the means ; whereas he adopts 
practical philosophy, because man is here the object, and philosophy 
the means ? What do we gain by such comparisons, as when he 
says that practical and theoretical philosophy are like works and 
words, fruits and thorns, a high-road and a trdadmill ? Such 
phrases always remind us of the remark of Socrates—They are 
said indeed, but are tlicy well and truly said ? According to the 
strict meaning of Mr. Macaulay’s words, there never was a practical 
philosophy; for there never was a philosophy which owed its origin 
to practical considerations only. And there never was a theoretical 
philosophy, for there never was a philosophy winch did not receive 
its impulse from a human want, that is to say, from a practical 
motive. This shows where playing with words must always lead. 
He defines theoretical and practical philosophy in such a manner 
that his definition is inapplicable to any kind of philosophy. His 
antithesis is entirely empty. But if we drop the antithesis, and 
only keep to what it means in sober and intelligible language, it 
would come to this—^that the value of a theory depends on its use¬ 
fulness, on its practical influence on human life, on the advantage 
which we derive from it. Utility alone is to decide on the value 
of a theory. Be it so. But who is to decide on utility 7 If all 
things are useful which serve to satisfy human wants, who is to 
decide on our wants 7 We take Mr. Macaulay’s own point of view. 
Philosophy should be practical; it should serve man, satisfy his 
wants, or help to satisfy them; and if it fails in this, let it be called 
useless and hollow. But if there are wants in human nature which 
demand to be satisfied, which make life a burden unless they are 
satisfled, is that not to be called practical which answers to these 
wants ? And if som^of them are of that peculiar nature that they 
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can only be Batisfied by knowledge, or bj^ theoretical contemplation, 
is this knowledge, is this theoretical contemplation not useful—^use¬ 
ful even in the eyes of the most decided Utilitarian 1 Might it not 
happen that what he calls theoretical philosophy seems useless and 
barren to the Utilitarian, because his ideas of men are too narrow 1 
It is dangerous, and not quite becoming, to lay down the law, and 
say from the very first, “You must not have more than certain 
wailts, and therefore you do not want more than a certain phi¬ 
losophy ! ” If we may judge from Mr. Macaulay’s illustrations, his 
ideas of human nature are not very liberal. “ If we were forced,” 
he says, “to make our choice between the first shoemaker and 
Scncca, the author of the books on Anger, we should pronounce for 
the shoemaker. It may be worse to be angry than to be wet. But 
shoes have kept millions from being wet; and we doubt whether 
Seneca ever kept anybody from being angry.” I should not select 
Seneca as the Representative of theoretical philosophy, still less take 
those for my allies whom Mr. Macaulay prefers to Seneca, in order 
to defeat theoretical philosophers. Brennus threw his sword into 
the scale in order to make it more weighty. Mr. Macaulay prefers 
the awl. But whatever he may think about Seneca, there is another 
philosoi)her more profound than Seneca, but in Mr. Macaulay’s 
eyes likewise an ftnpractieal thinker. And yet in him the jjower of 
theory was greater than the powers of nature and the most common 
wants of man. His meditations alone gave Socrates his serenity 
when he drank the fatal jjoison. Is there, among all evils, one 
greater than the dread of death? And the remedy against this, 
the worst of all physical evils, is it not^ practical in the best sense 
of the word? True, some people might here say, that it*would 
have been more practical if jSocrates had fled from his prison, 
as Criton su^ested, and hifd died an old and decrepit man 
in*B(£otia. But to Socrates it seemed more practical to remain in 
prison, and to die as the first witness and martyr of the liberty of 
conscience, and to vise from the sublime height of his theory to 
the seats of the Immortals. Thus it is the want of the individual 
which decides on the practical value of an act or of a thought, and 
this want depends on the nature of the human soul. There is a 
difiTereuce between individuals in different ages, and there is a dif¬ 
ference in their wants..... As long«s the desire after knowledge 
lives in our hearts, we must, with the purely practical view of satis¬ 
fying this want, strive after knowledge in q|l tilings, even in,those 
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wKicli do not contribute tof^ards extemal comfort, and bare no use 

except tbat they purify and invigorate the mind.What is 

theory in the eyes of Bacon 1 “A temple in the human mind, ac¬ 
cording to the model of the world.” What is it in the eypa of Mr. 
Macaulay 1 A snug dwelling, according to the wants of practical life. 
The latter is satisfied if knowledge is carried far enough to enable us 
to keep ourselves dry. The magnificence of the structure, and its 
completeness according to the model of the world, is to him useless 
by-work/ superfluous and even dangerous luxury. This is the view 
of a respectable ratepayer, not of a Bacon. Mr. Macaulay reduces 
Bacon to his own dimensions, wliile he endeavours at the same time 
to exalt him above all other people. . . . Bacon’s own philosophy was, 
like all philosophy, a theory ; it was the theory of the inventive 
mind. Bacon has not made any great discoveries himself. He was 
less inventive than Leibniz, the German metaphysician. If to 
make discoveries be practical philosophy. Bacon ‘was a mere 
theorist, and his philosophy nothing but the theory of yjractical 

philosophy.How far tlie spirit of theory reacjhed in Bacon 

may be seen in his own works. He did not want to fetter theory, 
but to renew and to extend it to the very ends of the universe. His 
practical standard was not the comfort of the individual, but 

human happiness, which involves theoretical knowledge. 

That Bacon is not the Bacon of Mr. Macaulay. What Baepn 
wanted was new, and it will be eternal. What Mr. Macaulay and 
many people at the present day want, in the name of Bacon, is not 
nc^, but novel. New is what opposes the old, and serves os a 
model for the' future. No^cl is what flatters our times, gains sym- 
pathiel^, and dies away. . . . And history has pronounced her final 
vei'dict. It is the last negative instance which we oppose to Mr. 
Macaulay’s assertion. Bacon's philosophy has not been the end of 
all theories, but the beginning of new theories—theories which 
flowed necessarily from Bacon's philosophy, and not one of which 
was practical in Mr. Macaulay’s sense. Hobbes was the pupil of 
Bacon. His ideal of a State is opposed to that of Plato on all 
points. But one point it shares in common—it is as unpractical a 
theory as that of Plato. Mr. Macaulay, however, calls Hobbes the 
most acute and vigorous spirit. If, then, HobbeS was a practical 
philosopher, what becomes of Mr. Macaulay’s politics I And if 
Hobbes was not a practical philosopher, what becomes of Mr. 
MacsNilay’s philosophy,bWhich does homage to the theories of Hobbes 1* 
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We have somewhat abridge^ M. Fischers argu¬ 
ment, for, though he writes well and intelligibly, 
he wants condensation; and we do not think that 
his argiiinent has been weakened by being shortened. 
What he has extended into a volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, might have been reduced to a pithy 
essay of one or two hundred, without sacrificing one 
essential fact, or injuring the strength of any one of 
his arguments. The art of writing in our times is 
the art of condensing; and those who cannot condense 
write only for readers who have more time at their 
disposal than they know what to do with. 

Let us ask one question in conclusion. Why do 
all German writers change the thoroughly Teutonic 
name of Bacon into Baco ? It is bad enough that we 
should speak of Plato ; but this cannot be helped. 
But unless we protest against Baco, gen. Baconis, we 
shall soon be treated to Newto, Newtonis, or even 
to Kans, Kanlis. , 
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A GERMAN TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND\ 

A.D. 1598. 

T ESSING, when he was librarian at Wolfenbiittel, 
proposed to start a review which should only 
notice forgotten books—books written before review¬ 
ing was invented, published in the small towns of 
Germany, never read, perhaps, except by the author 
and his friends, then buried on the shelves of a 
library, properly labelled and catalogued, and never 
opened again, except by an inquisitive inmate of 
these literary mausoleums. The number of those 
forgotten books is great, and as in former times few 
authors wrote more than one or two works during the 
whole of their lives, the information which they con¬ 
tain is generally of a much more substantial and solid 
kind than our literary palates are now accustomed 


* * Pauli Hentzneri J.C. Itinerarium Germaniae, Qalliae, Angliae, 
Italiae : ’ cum Indice Locorum, Rerum, atque Verborum commemo- 
rabilium. Huic libro accees^re noxk h4c editione—i. Monita 
Peregrinatoria duorum doctissimorum virorum; itemque Incerti 
auctoris Epitome Froecognitoruni Historicorum, antebac non edita. 
Noribergse, Typis Abrahami Wagenmanni, sumptibus sui ipsius et 
Joban. Giintzelii, anno mdcxxix. 
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to. If a man now travels to th« unexplored regions 
of Central Afnca, his book is written and out in a 
year. It remains on the drawing-room table for a 
season; is pleasant to read, easy to digest, and still 
easier to review and to forget. Two or three hundred 
years ago this was very different. Travelling was 
a far more serious business, and a man who had 
spent some years in seeing foreign countries, coiild do 
nothing better than employ the rest of his life in 
writing a book of travels, either in his own language, 
or, still better, in Latin. After his death his book 
continued to be quoted for a time in works on history 
and geography, till a new traveller went over the 
same ground, published an equally learned book, and 
thus consigned his predecessor to oblivion. Here is a 
case in point : Paul Hentzner, a German, who, of 
course, calls himself Paulus Hentznerus, travelled.in 
Germany, France, England, and Italy; and after his 
return to his native place in Silesia, he duly publislmd 
his travels in a portly volume, written in Latin. 
There is a long title-page with dedications, intro¬ 
ductions, a preface for the Lector henevoluSy Latin 
verses, and a table showing what people ought to 
observe in travelling. Travelling, according to our 
friend, is the source of«aIl wisdom, and he quotes 
Mdses and the Prophets in support of his theory. 
We ought all to travel, he says—* vita nostra pere- 
grinatio estand those who stay at home hke snails 
(cochlearum instar) will remain * inhuman!, insOlentes, 
superbi,’ &c. 

It would take a long time to follow Paulus Hentz¬ 
nerus through all his peregrinations but let us see 
what he saw in Englatod. He arrived here in the 
year 1598. He took ship with his ffriends at DS'pa^ 

• * R 2 
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vulgo Dieppe, andiafter a boisterous voyage, they 
landed at Rye. On their arrival they were conducted 
to a Notarius, who asked their names, and inquired 
for what object they came to England. After they 
had satisfied his official inquiries, they were conducted 
to a Diversorium, and treated to a good dinner, pro 
regionis more, according to the custom of the country. 
From' Rye they rode to London, passing Flimwolt, 
Tumhridge, and Chepsted on their way. Then follows 
a long description of London, its origin and history, 
its bridges, churches, monuments, and palaces, with 
extracts from earlier writers, such as Paulus Jovius, 
Polydorus Vergilius, &c. All inscriptioijis are copied 
faithfully, not only from tombs and pictiu-es, but 
also from books which the travellers saw in the 
public libraries. Whitehall seems to have contained 
a royal library at that time, and in it Hentzner saw, 
besides Greek and Latin MSS., a book written in 
French by Queen Elizabeth, with the following dedi¬ 
cation to Henry VIII:— 

* A Tres haut et Tres puissant et Eedoubte Prince Henry VIII. 
de ce nom, Roy d’Anglcterre, de France, et d’lrlande, defenseur de 
la foy, Elizabeth, sa Tres bumble fille, rend salut et obedience.’ 

After the travellers had seen St. Paul’s, West¬ 
minster, the House of Parliament, Whitehall, Gmld- 
hall, the Tower, and the Royal Exchange, commonly 
called Bursa —all of which are minutely described— 
they went to the theatres and to places Ursorum et 
Taurorum venationibus destinata, where bears and 
bulls, tied fast behind, were baited by bulldogs. In 
these places, a©d everywhere, in fact, as our traveller 
says, where you meet with Englishmen, they use 
herha nicotian<X, which they call by an American 
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name, Tohaca or Paetum. Theidescription deserves 
to be quoted in’the original:— 

* Fistulog in hunc finem ex argiM factse orificio posteriori dictam 
herbam probe exiccatam, ita ut in pulverem facile redigi possit, 
immittunt, et igne admoto accendunt, unde fumus ab anteriori 
parte ore attrahitur, qui per nares rursum, tamquam per infumibu- 
lum exit, et phlegma ac capitis deiiuxiones magnd copi^ secum 
educit.’ * , 

After they had seen everything in London—^not 
omitting the ship in which Francis Drake, nohilissi- 
mus pyrata, was said to have circumnavigated the 
world—^they went to Greenwich. Here they were 
introduced jnto the Presence-chamber, and saw the 
Queen. The walls of the room were covered with 
precious tapestry, the floor strewed with hay. The 
Queen had to pass through on going to chapel. It 
was a Sunday, when all the nobility came to pay 
their respects. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop o^London were present. When,divine 
service began, the Queen appeared, preceded and 
followed by the Court. Before her walked two 
Barons, carrying the sceptre and the sword, and 
between them the Great Chancellor of England with 

the Seal. The Queen is thus minutely describe'd:— 

• 

‘She was said {rumor erat) to be fifty-five years old. Her face 
was rather long, white, and a little wrinkled. Her eyes small, 
black, and gracious; her nose somewhat bent; her lips compressed, 
her teeth black (frori! eating too much sugar). She had earrings of 
pearls; red hair, but artificial, and wore a small crown. Her 
breast was uncovered (as is the case with all unmarried ladies in 
England), and round her neck was a chain with precious gems. 
Her hands were* graceful, her fingers long. She was of middle 
stature, but stepped on majestically.* She w|s gracious and kind 
in her address. The dress she wore was of white silk, witli pearls 
as large as beans. Her cloak was of black silk with silvew lace, 
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and a long train was carried by a Marchioness. As she walked 
along she spoke most kindly with many people, some of them 
ambassadors. She spoke English, French, and Italian; but she 
knows also Greek and Latin, and understands Spanish, Scotch, and 
Dutch. Those whom she addressed bent their knees, and some she 
lifted up with her hand. To a Bohemian nobleman of the name of 
Slawata, who had brought some letters to the Queen, she gave her 

C 

right hand after taking off her glove, and he kissed it. Wlierever 
she turps'^ her eyes, people fell on their knees.’ 

There was probably nobody present who ventured to 
scrutinize the poor Queen so impertinently as Paulus 
Hentznerus. He goes on to describe the ladies who 
followed the Queen, and how they were escorted by 
fifty knights. When she came to the door of the 
chapel, books were handed to her, and the people 
called out, ‘God save the Queen Elizabethwhere¬ 
upon the Queen answered, ‘ I thanke you m^ui good 
peuple.^ Prayers did not last more than half-an- 
hotir, and the music wfis excellent. During the time 
that the Queen was in chapel, dinne'^t was laid, and 
this again is described in full detail. 

But we cannot afford to tarry with our German 
observer, nor can we follow him to Grantbridge, 
(Cambridge), or Oxenford, where he describes the 
colleges and halls, (each of them having a library.) 
and the life of the students.^ From Oxford he went 
to Woodstock, then back to Oxford ; and from thence 
to Henley and Madenhood to Windsor. Eton also 
was visited, and here, he says, sixty boys were edu¬ 
cated gratuitously, and afterwards sent to Cambridge. 
After visiting Hampton Court, and the royal palace 
of None-such, our travellers returned to London. 

We shall finish our extracts with some remarks of 
Hentzner on the inanners and customs of the English:— 

* Tbe English are grave, like the Germans, magnificent at home 
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and abroad. They carry with them a I^rge train of followers and 
servants. These have silver shields on their left arm and a pig-tail. 
The English excel in dancing and music. They are swift and 
lively, though stouter than the French. They shave the middle 
portion of the face, but leave the hair untouched on each side. 
They are good sailors, and famous pirates; clever, perfidious, and 
thievish. About three htmdred are hanged in London every year. 
At lS,ble they are more civil than the French. They eat less bread, 
but more meat, and they dress it well. They throw mfich sugar 
into their wine. They suffer frequently fi:om leprosy, commonly 
called the white leprosy, which is said to have come to England in 
the time of the Normans. They are brave in battle, and alwfliys 
conquer their enemies. At home they brook no manner of servi¬ 
tude. They are very fond of noises that fill the ears, such as 
explosions of guns, trumpets and bells. In London, persons who 
have got drunk, are wont to mount a church tower, for the sake of 
exercise, and to ring the bells for several hours. If they see a 
foreigner who is handsome and strong, they are sony that he is not 
an Anglicus —mjtlgo Englishman.* 

On Ms return to France, Hentzner paid a visit, to 
Canterbury, ^d, after seeing some ghosts on his 
journey, arrived safely at Dover. Before he was 
allowed to go on board, he had again to undergo an 
examination, to give his name, to explain what he 
had done in England, and where he was going ; and, 
lastly, his luggage was searched most carefully, in 
order to see whether he carried with him any English 
money, for nobody was allowed to carry away more 
tlian ten pounds of English money ; all the rest was 
taken away and handed to the Eoyal Treasury. And 
thus farewell, Carissime Hentzneri! and slumber on 
your shelf until the eye of some other benevolent 
reader, glancing at the rows of forgotten books, is 
caught by the quaint lettering on your back, ‘ Ilentz- 
neri Itin* • 
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TT is impossible to spend even a few weeks in 
Cornwall without being impressed with the air 
of antiquity which pervades that county, and seems, 
like a morning mist, half to conceal and half to light 
up every one of its hills and valleys. It is impossible 
to look at any pile of stones, at any wall, or pillar, 
or gate-post, without asking oneself the question. Is 
this old, or is this new 1 Is it the work of Saxon, 
or of Homan, or of Celt t Nay, one feels sometimes 
tentpted to ask. Is this the work of Nature or of 
man 1 

* Among these rocks and stones, methinks I see 
More than the heedless impress that belongs 
To lonely Nature’s casual work : they bear 
A semblance strange of power intelligent, 

And of design net wholly worn away.’— Excwrsion. 

f 

The late King of Prussia’s remark about Oxford, that 
in it everything old seemed fiew, and everything new 
seemed old, applies with even greater tivith to Com- 
walL There is a continuity between the present and 
the past of that curious peninsula, such as we seldom 
find in any other place. A spring bubbling up in 
a. natural granite basin, now a meeting-place for 


* ‘Antiquities, BEistorical and Monumental, of the County of 
Cornwall.’ By William Borlase, LL.D. London, 1769. 

‘AWeek at the Lahd’s End.’ By J.T.^Blight. London, i86i. 
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Baptists or Methodists, was but a few centuries ago 
a holy well, attended by busy friars, and visited by 
pilgrims, who came there ‘ nearly lame,* and left the 
shrine ^almost able to walk/ StiU further back the 
same spring was a centre of attraction for the Celtic 
inhabitants, and the rocks piled up around it stand 
there as witnesses of a civilisation and arqjiitecture 
certainly more primitive than the civilisation and 
architecture of Eoman, Saxon, or Norman settlers. 
We need not look beyond. How long that granite 
buttress of England has stood there, defying the fury 
of the Atlantic, the geologist alone, who is not awed 
by ages, wpuld dare to teU us. But the historian is 
satisfied with antiquities of a more humble and 
homely character; and in bespeaking the interest, 
and, it may be, the active support of our readers, in 
favour of the few relics of the most ancient civili¬ 
sation of Britain, we promise to keep within strictly 
historical limits, if by historical we imderstapd, vrith 
the late Sir Cr. C. Lewis, that only which can be 
authenticated by contemporaneous monuments. 

But even thus, how wide a gulf seems to separate 
us from the first civilisers of. the West of England, 
from the people who gave names to every headland, 
bay, and hill of Cor&wall, and who first planned 
those lanes that now, like throbbing veins, run in 
every direction across that heath-covered peninsula! 
No doubt it is VeU known that the original inhabi¬ 
tants of Cornwall were Celts, and that Cornish is a 
Celtic language; and that, if we divide the Celtic 
languages into two classes, Welsh with Cornish and 
Breton forms one class, the Cymric; while the Irish 
with its varieties, as developed in Scotland and the 
Isle of Man, forms another class, <which is called the 
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Gaelic or Gadhelic. tit may also be more or less 
generally known that Celtic, with all its dialects, is 
an Aryan or Indo-European language, closely allied 
to Latin, Greek, German, Slavonic, and Sanskrit, and 
that the Celts, therefore, were not mere barbarians, 
or people to be classed together with Finns and 
Lapps, but heralds of true civilisation wherever they 
• settled 4n their world-wide migrations, the equals of 
Saxons and Eomans and Greeks, whether in physical 
beauty or in intellectual vigour. And yet there is 
a strange want of historical reality in the current 
conceptions about the Celtic inhabitants of the 
British isles; and while the heroes and .statesmen 
and poets of Greece and Kome, though belonging 
to a much earlier age, stand out in bold and sharp 
relief on the table of a boy's memory, his notions 
of the ancient Britons may generally be summed up 
‘in bouses made of wicker-work, Druids with long 
white beards, white linen robes, and golden sickles, 
and warriors painted blue.' *Nay, strange to say,’ 
we can hardly blame a boy for banishing the ancient 
bards and Druids from the scene of real history, and 
assigning to them that dark and shadowy corner 
where* the gods and heroes of Greece live peacefully 
together with the ghosts and’fairies from the dream¬ 
land of our own Saxon forefathers. For even th5 
little that is told in ‘Little Arthur's History of 
England' about the ancient Britons And the Druids 
is extremely doubtful. Druids are never mentioned 
before Caesar. Few writers, if any, before him were 
able to distinguish between Celts and Germans, but 
spoke of the barbarians of Gaul and Germany as the 
Greeks spoke of Scythians, or as we ourselves speak 
of the negroes o£ Africa, without distinguishing 
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between races so different €rom each other as 
Hottentots and Kafirs. Caesar was one of the first 
writers who knew of an ethnological distinction be¬ 
tween ^Celtic and Teutonic barbarians, and we may 
therefore trust him when he says that the Celts 
h^d Druids, and the Germans had none. But his 
further statements about these Celtic priests and 
sages are hardly more trustworthy than the 'account 
which an ordinary Indian officer at the present day 
might give us of the Buddhist priests and the 
Buddliist religion of Ceylon. Caesar’s statement 
that the Druids worshipped Mercury, Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter, aijd Minerva, is of the same base metal as 
the statements of more modern writers,—that the 
Buddhists worship the Trinity, and that they take 
Buddha for the Son of God. Caesar most likely 
never conversed with a Druid, nor was he able to 
control, if he was able to understand, the statements 
made to him about the ancient priesthood, ,the reli¬ 
gion and literature of Gaul. Besides, Caesar himself 
tells us very little about the priests of Gaul and 
Britain; and the thrilling accounts of the white 
robes and the golden sickles belong to Pliny’s 
‘Natural History,’ by no means a safe aufiiority 
in such matters^. •* 


* Plin. H. N. xvi. c. 44. ‘ Non est omittenda in ea re ct Galli- 
amm adiniratio. habent Druidse (ita suos appellant magos) 

visco et arbore, in qua gignatur (si modo sit robur) sacratius. 
Jam per se roborum cligunt lucos, nec ulla sacra sine ea fronde 
coniiciunt, ut inde appellati quoque interpretatione Grseca possint 
Druidee videri. Enimvero quidquid adnascatur illis, e coelo missum 
putant signumque esse electee ab ipso deo arboris. Est autem id 
rarum admodum inventa et repertum magna religione petitur, 
et ante omnia sexta luna, quse principia mftnsium annorum^ue his 
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We must be satisfied, indeed, to know very little 
about the mode of life, the forms of worship, the 
religious doctrines, or the mysterious wisdom of 
the Druids and their Hocks. But for this very 
reason it is most essential that our minds should 
be impressed strongly with the historical reality 
that belongs to the Celtic inhabitants, and to the 
‘work -vfhich they performed in rendering these 
islands for the first time fit for the habitation of 
man. That historical lesson, and a very important 
lesson it is, is certainly learnt more quickly, and 
yet more ejffectuaUy, by a visit to Cornwall or 
Wales, than by any amount of reading. , We may 
doubt many things that Celtic enthusiasts teU us; 
but where every village and field, eveiy cottage 
and hill, bear names that are neither English, nor 
Norman, nor Latin, it is difiScult not to feel that 
the Celtic element has been sometMng real and 
permanent in the history of the British isles. The 
Cornish language is no doubt extinct, if by extinct 
we mean that it is no longer spoken by the people. 
But in the names of towns, castles, rivers, moun¬ 
tains, fields, manors, • and families, and in a few 
of the technical terms of mining, husbandry, and 
fishing, Cornish lives on, and* probably will live on. 


facit, efc seculi post tricesimum annum, quia jam virium abunde 
babeat, nec sit sui dimidia. Omnia sanantcm appellantes suo 
Yocabulo, sacrificiis epulisque rite sub arbore preeparatis, duos 
admovent candidi colons tauros, quorum cornua^ tunc primum 
yinciantur. Sacerdos Candida yeste cultus arborem scandit, falce 
aurea demetit; candido id excipitur sago. Turn deinde yictimas 
immolant, precantes ut suum donum deus prosperum fadat bis 
quibustlederit.’ • 
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for many ages to come. Tl^ere is a well-known 
verse:— 

*By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen, 

• You may know most Cornish men?.’ 

But it will hardly be believed that a Cornish 
antiquarian. Dr. Bannister, who is collecting mate¬ 
rials for a glossary of Cornish proper n^-mes, has 
amassed no less than 2400 names with Tre, 500* 
with Pen, 400 with Eos, 300 with Lan, 200 with 
Pol, and 200 with Caer. 

A language does not die all at once, nor is it 
always possible to fix the exact date when it 
breathed .its last. Thus, in the case of Cornish, 
it is by no means easy to reconcile the confiicting 
statements of various writers as to the exact time 
when it ceased to be the language of the people, 
unless we bear in mind that what was true with 
regard to th^ higher classes, was not so with regard 
to the lower, and likewise that in some, parts of 
Cornwall the vitality of the language might con¬ 
tinue, while in others its heart had ceased to beat. 
As late as the time of Henry VIII the famous 
physician Andrew Borde teUe us that English was 
not imderstood by many men and women in Corn¬ 
wall. ‘ In Comwal is two speeches,’ he writes, * the 
*one is naughty Englyshe, and the other the 
Comyshe speche. And there be many men and 
women the -^hich cannot speake one worde of 
Englyshe, but all Cornyshe.’ During the same 
King’s reign, when an attempt was made to intro¬ 
duce a new church service composed in English, a 


' Tre, homestead; ros, moor, peatland, a common; pol, a pool; 
Icm, an enclosure, church; caer, town; pan, head. 
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protest was signed hy the Devonshire ‘and Cornish 
men utterly refusing this new English :— 

‘ We will not receive the new Service, because it is but like a 
Christmas game*; but we will have our old Service of Matilis, Mass, 
Evensong, and Procession, in Latin as it was before. And so we 
the Cornish men (whereof certain of us understand no English) 
utterly refuse this new English^.’ % 

. Yet in* the reign of Elizabeth, when the liturgy 
was appointed by authority to take the place of the 
mass, the Cornish, it is said \ desired that it should 
be in the English language. About the same time 
we are told that Dr. John Moreman® taught his 
parishioners the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments, in the English tongue. From 
the time of the Eeformation onward, Cornish seems 
constantly to have lost ground against English, 
particularly in places near Devonshire. Thus Nor- 
den,‘Whose description of Cornwall was probably 
written about 1584, though not publii^ed till 1728, 
gives a very full and interesting account of the 
struggle between the two languages:— 

‘Of late,’ he says (p. 26), ‘ the Comishe men have muche con¬ 
formed themselves to the use of the Englishe tounge, and their 
English^ is cquall to the beste, espetially in the easteme partes; 
even from Truro eastwarde it is in manner wholly Englishe. In 
the weste parte of the countiye, as in the hundreds of Penwith and 
Kerrier, the Comishe tounge is moste in use amon^ste the inha- 
bitantes, and yet (whiche is to be marveyled), though the husband 
and wife, parentes and children, master and servautes, doc mutually 
communicate in their native language, yet thcr is none of them in 
manner but is able to convers with a straunger in the Englishe 


* Cranmer’s Works, ed. Jenkyns, vol. ii. p. 230. * 

^ Observations on an ancient Manuscript, entitled ‘ Passio Christi,’ 
by — Scawen, Esq., 1777, p. 26. 

® Boiiase’s ‘Natural Qistory of Cornwall,* p. 315. 
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tounge, unless it be some obscure peoplf, tbat seldome conferr with 
the better sorte : . But it seemeth tbat in few yeares tbc Comishe 
language wilbe by litle and litle abandoned/ 

Carew, who wrote about the same time, goes so far 
as to say that most of the inhabitants ‘ can no word 
of Romish, hut very few are ignorant of the English, 
though they sometimes affect to be/ This may have 
been true with regard to the upper classes, particu¬ 
larly in the west of Cornwall, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that, as late as 1640, Mr. William Jackman, the 
vicar of Feock \ was forced to administer the sacra¬ 
ment in Cornish, because the aged people did not 
understand English; nay, the rector of Landewednak 
preached his sermons in Cornish as late as 1678. 
Mr. Scawen, too, who wrote about that time, speaks 
of some old folks who spoke Cornish only, and would 
not understand a word of English ; but he tells us at 
the same time that Sir Francis North, the Lord 
Chief Justice, afterwards Lord Keeper, when .holding 
the assizes at Lanceston in 1678, expressed his con¬ 
cern at the loss and decay of the Cornish language. 
The poor people, in fact, could speak, or at least 
understand, Cornish, but he says ‘ they were laughed 
at by the rich, who understood it not, which is their 
own fault in not endeavouring after it/ About the 
beginning of the last century, Mr. Ed. Lhuyd (died 
1709), the keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, was 
still able to collect from the mouths of the people a 
grammar of the Cornish language, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1707. He says that at this time Cornish 
was only retained in five or six villages towards the 


* Borlase’s ‘ Natural History of Coipwall/ p. 315* > 
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Land’s End; and in Jiis * ArchsBologia Britannica* he 
adds, that although it was spoken in most of the 
western districts from the Land’s End to the Lizard, 
* a great many of the inhabitants, especiadly the 
gentry, do not understand it, there being no neces¬ 
sity thereof in regard there’s no Cornish man but 
speaks j^ood English.’ It is generally supposed 
that the last person who spoke Cornish was Dolly 
Pentreath, who died in 1778, and to whose memory 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte has lately erected a 
monument in the churchyard at Paul. The inscrip¬ 
tion is :— 

‘Here lieth interred Dorothy Pentreath, who died .in 1778, said 
to have been the last person who conversed in the ancient Cornish, 
the peculiar lan^age of this country from the earliest I'ecords till 
it expired in this parish of St. Paul. This stone is erected by the 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, in union with the Bov. John 
Garret, vicar of St. Paul, June, i860.’ 

It seems hardly right to deprive t^e old lady of 
her fair name; but there are many people ih 
Cornwall who maintain, that when travellers and 
grandees came to see her, she would talk anything 
that came into her he^d, while those who Kstened to 
her 'v^ere pleased to think that they had heard the 
dying echoes of a primev^ tongue^. There is a 


^ Her age was certainly mythical, and her case forms a strong 
confirmation of the late Sir G. C. Lewis’s scepticism on that point. 
Dolly Pentreath is generally believed to have died at the age of 
102. Dr. Borlase, who knew her, and has left a good description 
of her, stated that, about 1774, she was in her 87ch year. 'This, if 
she died in 1778, would only bring her age to 91. But Mr. 
Haliwell, who examined the'register at Paul, found that Dolly 
Pentreath was baptized in 1714 ; so that, unless she wa,B baptized 
late iivlife, this supposQfl centenarian had only reached her 64th year 
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letter extant, written in Cornish by a poor fisherman 
of the name of William Bodener. It is dated July 
3, 1776, that is, two years before the death of 
Dolly Pentreath; and the writer says of himself, in 
Cornish:— 

‘My age is threescore and five. I am a poor fisherman. I 
learnt Cornish when I was a boy. I have been to sea with my 
&ther and five other men in the boat, and have not heard one word 
of English spoke in the boat for a week together. I never saw a 
Cornish book. I learned Cornish going to sea with old men. 
There is not more than four or five in our town can talk Cornish 
now—old people fourscore years old. Cornish is all forgot with 
young people*.' 

It would seem, therefore, that Cornish died with 
the last century, and no one now living can boast to 
have heard its sound when actually spoken for the 
sake of conversation. It seems to have been a 
melodious and yet by no mearls an effeminate 
language, an^ Scawen places it in this, respect 
above most of the other Celtic dialects :— 

* Cornish,’ he says, ‘ is not to be gutturally pronounced, as the 
Welsh for the most part is, nor mutteringly, as the Armorick, nor 


at the time of her death, and was no more than 60 when Dr. 
Borlase supposed her to be 87. Another instance of extraordinary 
olS age is ment\,oned by Mr. Scawen (p. 25), about a hundred years 
earlier. ‘ Let not the old woman be forgotten,’ he says, ‘ who died 
about two years siiKe, who was 164 years old, of good memoiy, 
and healthful at that age, living] in the parish of Guithian, by the 
charity mostly of such as came purposely to see her, speaking to 
them (in default of English) by an interpreter, yet partly under¬ 
standing it. Shfe married a second husband after she was 80, and 
buried him after he was 80 years of age.’ 

* ‘ Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialects,’ by Uncle Jan Tree- 
noodlc. London, 1846, p. 82. • 
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whiningly as the Irish (which two latter qualities seem to have been 
contracted from their servitude), but must be lively and manly 
spoken, like other primitive tongues.’ 

Although Cornish must now be classed with the 
extinct languages, it has certainly shown a mar¬ 
vellous vitality. More than four hundred years of 
Boman ^ occupation, more than six hundred years 
of Saxon and Danish sway, a Norman conquest, a 
Saxon Beformation, and civil wars, have all passed 
over the land; but, like a tree that may bend before 
a storm but is not to be rooted up, the language of 
the Celts of Cornwall has lived on in an unbroken 
continuity for at least two thousand years. What 
does this mean 1 It means that through the whole 
of English history to the accession of the House of 
Hanover, the inhabitants of Cornwall and the 
Western portion of Devonshire, in spite of inter- 
mairiages with Romans, Saxons, and Normans, were 
Celts, and remained Celts. People speak indeed of 
blood, and intermingling of blood, as determining 
the nationality of a people; but what is meant by 
blood ? It is one of those scientific idols, that 
crumble to dust as sopn as we try to define or grasp 
them*; it is a vague, hollow, treacherous term, which, 
for the present at least, ougjil' banished from 

the dictionary of eveiy true man of science. We 
can give a scientific definition of a Celtic language; 
but no one has yet given a definitionoof Celtic blood, 
or a Celtic skull. It is quite possible that hereafter 
chemical differences may be discovered in the blood 
of those who speak a Celtic, and of those who speak 
a Teutonic language. It is possible also that 
patient measurements, like those lately published 
by Professor Hurley, in the * Journal of Anatomy 
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and Physiology/ may lead iBa. time to a really 
scientific classification of skulls, and that physiolo¬ 
gists may succeed in the end in carrying out a 
classification of the human race, according to tan¬ 
gible and unvarying physiological criteria. But 
their definitions and their classifications will hardly 
ever square with the definitions or classifications of 
the student of language, and the use of cdmmon 
terms can only be a source of constant misunder¬ 
standings. We know what we mean by a Celtic 
language, and in the grammar of each language we 
are able to produce a most perfect scientific definition 
of its real character. If, therefore, we transfer the 
term Celtic to people, we can, if we use our words 
accurately, mean nothing but people who speak a 
Celtic language, the true exponent, ay, the very life 
of Celtic nationality. Whatever people, whether 
Romans, or Saxons, or Normans, or, as some think, 
even Phoenicians and Jews, settled in Cornwall, if 
they ceased to speak their own language and 
exchanged it for Cornish, they are, before the 
tribunal of the science of language, .Celts, and 
nothing but Celts; while, whenever Comishmen, 
like Sir Humphrey Davy or Bishop Colenso, liave 
ceased to speak Coruisfi, and speak nothing but 
Efiglish, they are no longer Celts, but true Teutons 
or Saxons, in the only scientifically legitimate sense 
of that word. ‘Strange stories, indeed, would be 
revealed, if blood could cry out and tell of its re¬ 
peated mixtures since the beginning of the world. 
If we think ®f the early migrations of mankind—of 
the battles fought before therfe were hieroglyphics to 
record them—of conquests, leadings into captivity, 
piracy, slavery, and colonisation, all without a safcred 
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poet to hand them' down to posterity—we shall 
hesitate, indeed, to speak of pure races, or unmixed 
blood, even at the very dawn of real history. Little 
as we know of the early history of Greece, we know 
enough to warn us against looking upon the Greeks 
of Asia or Europe, as an unmixed race. iEgyptus, 
with his Arabian, Ethiopian, and Tyrian wives; 
Cadmus, the son of Libya; Phoenix, the father of 
Europa; all point to an'intercourse of Greece with 
foreign countries, whatever else their mythological 
meaning may be. As soon as we know anything 
of the history of the world, we know of wars and 
alliances between Greeks and Lydians aijd Persians, 
of Phoenician settlements {iU over the world, of 
Carthaginians trading in Spain and encamped in 
Italy, of Romans conquering and colonising Gaul, 
Spa-in, Britain, the Danubian Principalities and 
Greece, Western Asia, and Northern Africa. Then 
again, at a later time, follow the great ethnic 
convulsions of Eastern Europe, and the devastation 
and re-population of the ancient seats of civilisation 
by Goths, and Lombards, and Vandals, and Saxons; 
while at the same time, and for many centuries to 
come, the few strongholds of civilisation in the East 
were again and again overwhelmed by the irresistible 
waves of Hunnish, Mongolic, and Tartaric invaders. 
And, with all this, people at the latter end of the 
nineteenth century venture to spefik, for instance, 
of pure Norman blood as something definite or 
definable, forgetting how the ancient Norsemen 
carried their wives away from the coasts of Germany 
or Russia, from Sicily or from the very Piraeus; 
while others married whatever wives they could find 
in the North of •‘France, whether of Gallic, Roman, 
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or German extraction, and then settled in England, 
where they again contracted marriages with Teutonic, 
Celtic, or Roman damsels. In our own days, if we 
see the "daughter of an English officer and an Indian 
Banee married to the son of a Eussian nobleman, how 
are^we to class the offspring of that marriage ? The 
Indian Ranee may have had Mongol blood,^ so may 
the Russian nobleman; but there are other possible 
ingredients of pure Hindu and pure Slavonic, of 
Norman, German, and Roman blood—and who is the 
chemist bold enough to disengage them all? There 
is perhaps no nation which has been exposed to more 
frequent qdmixture of foreign blood, during the 
Middle Ages, than the Greeks. Professor Fall- 
merayer maintained that the Hellenic population 
was entirely exterminated, and that the people who 
at the present day call themselves Greeks are 
Slavonians. It would be difficult to refute him by 
arguments drawn either from the physical, or the 
moral characteristics of the modem Greeks com¬ 
pared with the many varieties of the Slavonic stock. 
But the following extract from ‘ Felton’s Lectures 
on Greece, Ancient and Modem,’ contains the only 
answer that can be given to such charges, without 
point or purpose-‘An one of the courses of 
lectures,’ he^says, ‘ which I. attended in the Univer¬ 
sity of Athens, the Professor of History, a very 
eloquent man as well as a somewhat fiery Greek, 
took this subject up. His audience consisted of 
about two hundred young men, from eveiy part of 
Greece. His indignant comments on the learned 
German, that notorious Mto-eXXiyv or Greek-hater, 
as he stigmatised him, were received by his hearers 
with a profound sensation. They fiat with expanded 
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nostrils and flashiDg^eyes—a splendid illustration of 
the old Hellenic spirit, roused to fury by the charge 
of barbarian descent. “ It is true,*’ said the eloquent 
Professor, that the tide of barbaric invader^ poured 
down like a deluge upon Hellas, filling with its 
surging floods our beautiful plains—our fertile valleys. 
The Greeks fled to their walled towns and mountain 
fastnesses. By-and*by the water subsided and the 
soil of HeUas reappeared. The former inhabitants 
descended from the mountains as the tide receded, 
resumed their ancient lands and rebuilt their ruined 
habitations, and, the reign of the barbarians over, 
Hellas was herself again.” Three or four rounds of 
applause followed the close of the lectures of Pro¬ 
fessor Manouses, in vrhich I heartily joined. I could 
not help thinking afterwards what a singular com¬ 
ment on the German anti-Hellenic theory was 
presented by this scene—a Greek Professor in a 
Greek University lecturing to two hundred Greeks 
in the Greek language, to prove that the Greeks 
were Greeks, and not Slavonians 

And yet we hear the same arguments used over 
and over again, not only with regard to the Greeks, 
but 'vfith regard to many other modern nations ; and 
even men whose minds have been trained in the 
school of exact science, use the term * blood * in this 
vague and thoughtless manner. The adjective Greek 
may connote many things, but what it denotes is 
language. People who speak Greek as their mother 
tongue are Greeks, and if a Turkish-speaking in¬ 
habitant of Constantinople could trace •his pedigree 


^ ‘ Greece, Ancient and Modem,’ by C. 0 . Felton; Boston, 1867, 
voL ii.«p. 314. 
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straight to Pericles, he would ^till be a Turk, what¬ 
ever his name, his faith, his hair, features, and stature, 
whatever his blood, might be. We can classify 
languages, and as languages presuppose people that 
speak them, we can so far classify mankind, according 
to ^their grammars and dictionaries; while all who 
possess scientific honesty must confess and will confess 
that, as yet, it has been impossible to devise any* 
truly scientific classification of skulls, to say nothing 
of blood, or bones, or hair. The label on one of the 
skulls in the Munich Collection, ‘ Etruscan-Tyrol, or 
Inca-Peruvian,’ characterises not too unfairly the 
present state of ethnological craniology. Let those 
who imagine that the great outlines, at least, of a 
classification of skulls have been firmly established 
consult Mr. Bracers useful manual of * The Eaces of 
the World,' where he has collected the opinions of 
some of the best judges on the subject. We qu6te a 

few passages^:— , 

• 

* Dr. Bachmann concludes from the measurements of Dr. Tiede- 
mann and Dr. Morton, that the negro skull, though less than the 
European, is within one inch as large as the Persian and the 
Armenian, and three square inches larger than the Hindoo and 
Egyptian. The scale is thus given l)y Dr. Morton:—l^uropean 
skull, 87 cubic inches; Ma]ay, 85; Negro, 83; Mongol, 82; 
Ancient Egyptian, 80 ; AmdUcan, 79. The ancient Peruvians and 
lifexicans, who constructed so elaborate a civilisation, show a 
capacity only of from 75 to 79 inches.' .... Other observations 
by Huschke makai the average capacity of the skull of Europeans 
40-88 oz.; of Americans, 39‘i3; of Mongols, 38*39; of Negroes, 
37-57 ; of Malays, 36-41.’ 

‘ Of the shape of the skull, as distinctive of different origin. Pro¬ 
fessor M. J. Weber has said there is no proper mark of a definite 

' ‘ The Races of the Old World: A Manual of Ethnology.’ By 
Charles L. Brace. Ijondon, 1863, p. 362 • 
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race from the cranium bo ^rmly attached that it may not be found 
in some other race. Tiedemann has met with Germans whose 
skulls bore all the characters of the negro race; and an inhabitant 
of Nukaliiwa, according to Silesius and Blumenbach, agreed exactly 
in his proportions with the Apollo Belvedere.’ 

Professor Huxley, m tis ‘ Observations on ^the 
Human Skulls of Engis and Neanderthal,' printed in 
Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘Antiquity of Man,'p. 8i, remarks 
that * the most capacious European skull yet measured 
had a capacity of 114 cubic inches, the smallest (as 
estimated by weight of brain) about 55 cubic inches; 
while, according to Professor Schaaffhausen, some 
Hindu skulls have as small a capacity as 46 cubic 
inches (27 oz. of water) ;* and he sums up by stating 
that ‘ cranial measurements alone afford no safe indi¬ 
cation of race.* 

And even if a scientific classification of skulls were 
to be carried out, if, instead of merely being able to 
guess that this may be an Australian and this a Malay 
skuU, we were able positively to place each individual 
skuU under its own definite category, what should we 
gain in the classification of mankind 1 Where is the 
bridge from skull to man in the fuU sense of that 
word 1 Where is the connecting link between the 
cranial proportions and only*jDne other of man's cha¬ 
racteristic properties, such as language ? And what 
applies to skulls applies to colour and ^ the rest. 
Even a black skin and curly hair are r mere outward 
accidents as compared with language. We do not 
classify parrots and magpies by the colour of their 
plumage, still less by the cages in which they live ; 
and what is the black skin or the white skin but the 
mere outward covering, not to say the mere cage, in 
whicl\. that being which we call man lives, moves, 
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and has his being? A man Ifke Bishop Crowther, 
though a negro in blood, is, in thought and speech, 
an Aryan. He speaks English, he thinks English, 
he acts* English; and, unless we take English in a 
purely historical, and not in its truly scientific, i.e. 
ling^iistic, sense, he is English. No doubt there are 
many influences at work—old proverbs, old songs 
and traditions, religious convictions, social instifutions, 
political prejudices, besides the soil, the food, and the 
air of a country—that may keep up, even among 
people who have lost their national language, that 
kind of vague similarity which is spoken of as national 
character \ , This is a subject on which many volumes 
have been written, and yet the result has only been 
to supply newspapers with materials for international 
insults or international courtesies, as the case may be. 
Nothing sound or definite has been gained by such 
speculations, and in an age that prides itself on the 
careful observance of the rules of inductive (reason¬ 
ing, nothing is more surprising than the sweeping 
assertions with regard to national character, and the 
reckless way in which casual observations that may 
be true of one, two, three, or it .may be ten or even a 
hundred individuals, are extended to millions. How¬ 
ever, if there is one safe exponent of national cha¬ 
racter, it is language. Take away the language of a 


' Comish proverbs have lived on after the extinction of Cornish, 
and even as translated into English they naturally continue to 
exercise their own peculiar spell on the minds of men and children. 
Such proverbs aye:— 

‘ It is better to keep than to beg.’ 

‘ Do good, for thyself thou dost it.’ 

‘ Speak little, speak well, and well will be spoken again.* 

‘ There is no down ^dthout eye, no hedge without ears.’ 
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people, and you desfroy at once that powerful chain 
of tradition in thought and sentiment* which holds all 
the generations of the same race together, if we may 
use an unpleasant simile, like the chain of a gang of 
galley-slaves. These slaves, we are told, very soon 
fall into the same pace, without being aware * that 
their nvJvements depend altogether on the movements 
of th( 5 se who walk before them. It is nearly the 
same ydth us. We imagine we are altogether free 
in our thoughts, original and independent, and we 
are not aware that our thoughts are manacled and 
fettered by language, and that, without knowing and 
without perceiving it, we have to keep pace with 
those who walked before us thousands and thousands 
of years ago. Language alone binds people together 
and keeps them distinct from others who speak 
different tongues. In ancient times particularly, 
' languages and nations ’ meant the same thing; and 
even with us our real ancestors are those whose 
language we speak, the fathers of our thoughts, the 
mothers of our hopes and fears. Blood, bones, hair, 
and colour, are mere accidents, utterly unfit to serve 
as principles of scientific classification for that great 
family of living beings, the essential characteristics 
of which are thought and %)eech, not fibrine, serum, 
colouring matter, or whatever else enters into the 
composition of blood. 

If this be true, the inhabitants of Cornwall, what¬ 
ever the number of Eoman, Saxon, Danish, or Nor¬ 
man settlers within the boundaries of that county 
may have been, continued to be Celts as long as they 
spoke Cornish. They beased to be Celts when they 
ceased to speak the language of their forefathers. 
ThdSe who can* appreciate the charms of genuine 
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antiquity will not, therefore, fifid fault with the en¬ 
thusiasm of D&ines Barrington or Sir Joseph Banks 
in listening to the strange utterances of DoUy Pen- 
treath ;* for her language, if genuine, carried them 
back and brought them, as it were, into immediate 
con^t with people who, long before the Christian 
era, acted an important part on the stage oC history, 
supplying the world with two of the most precious 
metals, more precious then than gold or silver, with 
copper and tin, the very materials, it may be, of the 
finest works of art in Greece, ay, of the armour 
wrought for the heroes of the Trojan war, as described 
so minutely by the poets of the * Iliad.* There is a 
continuity in language which nothing equals, and 
there is an historical genuineness in ancient words, if 
but rightly interpreted, which cannot be rivalled by 
manuscripts, or coins, or monumental inscriptions, 
But though^ it is right to be enthusiastic about 
what is really ancient in Cornwall—and there is 
nothing so ancient as language—it is equally right 
to be discriminating. The fresh breezes of antiquity 
have intoxicated many an antiquarian. Words, purely 
Latin or English, though somewhat changed after 
being admitted into the Cornish dictionary, have been 
quoted as the originals from which the Homan or 
English were in turn derived. The Latin liber, book, 
was supposed to be derived from the Welsh llyvyr; 
Utera, letter, ffom Welsh llyihyr; persona, person, 
from Welsh person, and many more of the same kind. 
Walls built within the memory of men have been 
admitted as jelics of British architecture; nay, Latin 
inscriptions of the simplest dharacter have but lately 
been interpreted, by means of Cornish, as containing 
strains of a mysterious wisdom. Here, too, a Study 
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of the language giv6s some useful hints as to the 
proper method of disentangling the' truly ancient 
from the more modern elements. Whatever in the 
Cornish dictionary cannot be traced back ‘ to any 
other source, whether Latin, Saxon, Norman, or 
German, may safely be considered as Cornish, ^and 
therefore as ancient Celtic. Whatever in the anti¬ 
quities of Cornwall cannot be claimed by Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, or Normans, may fairly be considered 
as genuine remains of the earliest civilisation of this 
island, as the work of the Celtic discoverers of 
Britain. 

The Cornish language is by no means a pure or 
unmixed language, at least we do not know it in its 
pure state. It is, in fact, a mere accident that any 
literary remains have been preserved, and three or 
four small volumes would contain all that is left to us 
of Cornish literature. ‘ There is a ^oem/ to quote 
Mr. Norris, ‘which we may by courtesy call epic, 
entitled “ Mount Calvary.”’ It contains 259 stanzas 
of eight lines each, in heptasyUabic metre, with alter¬ 
nate rhyme. It is ascribed to the fifteenth century, 
and was published for the first time by Mr. Davies 
Gilbert in 1826 h There is, besides, a series of 
dramas, or mystery-plays, fi^s\ published by Mr. Norris 
for the University Press of Oxford, in 1858. The 
first is called ‘The Beginning of the World,’ the second 
‘ The Passion of our Lord,’ the third “ The Resurrec¬ 
tion.’ The last is interrupted by another play, ‘ The 

* A critical edition, with some excellent notes, was published by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, under the title of ‘ The Passion.’ MSS. of it 
exist at the British Museum and at the Bodleian. One of the 
Bodleian MSS. (Gough, Cornwall, 3 ) contains an English trans- 
lation^by Keigwyn, m^e in 1682. 
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Death of Pilate.* The oldest %iyiS. in the Bodleian 
Library belongs to the fifteenth century, and Mr. 
Norris is not incKned to refer the composition of 
these jfiays to a much earlier date. Another MS., 
likewise in the Bodleian Library, contains both the 
text and a translation by Keigwyn (1695). Lastly, 
there is another sacred drama, called ‘ The Creation 
of the World, with Noah’s Flood.’ It is in many 
places copied from the dramas, and, according to the 
MS., it was written by William Jordan in 1611. The 
oldest MS. belongs again to the Bodleian Library, 
which likewise possesses a MS. of the translation by 
Keigwyn in 1691 \ 

These mystery-plays, as we may learn from a pas¬ 
sage in Carew’s ‘ Survey of Cornwall’ (p. 71), were 
still performed in Cornish in his time, i. c. at the 

beginning of the seventeenth century. He says :— 

» 

* Pastimes to delight the minde, the Comish incn have Guaiy 
miracles and thre# mens songs ; and, for the exercise of the body, 
Imnting, hawking, shooting, wrastling, hurling, and such other games. 

‘The Guary miracle—in English, a miracle-play—is a kind of 
entorlude, compiled in Cornish out of some Scripture history, with 
that grossenes which accompanied the Romanes veins Comedta. For 
representing it, they raise an earthen gimphitheatre in some open 
field, having the diameter of his enclosed playne some forty*or fifty 
foot. The country people flock from all sides, many miles off, to 
h^are and see it, for they have therein devils and devices, to delight 

^ In the MS. in the British Musciim, the translation is said by 
Mr. Norris to be dilted 1693 (vol. ii. p. 440). It was published m 
1827 by Davies Gilbert; and a critical edition was prepared by 
Mr. "Whitley Stokes, and published with an English translation in 
1862. Mr. Stokes leaves it doubtful whether William Jordan was 
the author, or merely the copyist, and thinks the text may belong 
to an earlier date, though it is decidedly more modem than the 
other specimens of Cornish which we possess in the dramas, and in 
the poem of ‘ The Passion.’ • - » 
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as ■well ihe eye as the eare ^ the players conne not their parts with¬ 
out hookc, but are prompted by one called the Ordinary, who fol- 
loweth at their back with the booke in his hand, and telleth them 
Boftiy what they must pronounce aloud. Which maipier once 
gave occasion to a pleasant conceyted gfentleman, of practising a 
mery pranke; for he undertaking (perhaps of set purpose) an 
actor's rooine, was accordingly lessoned (beforehand) by the Ordi¬ 
nary, that he must say after him. His turn came. Quoth the 
Ordinaryj tSoe forth man and shew thy selfe. The gentleman steps 
out upon the stage, and like a bad Clarke in Scripture matters, 
cleaving more to the letter then the sense, pronounced those words 
aloud. Oh ! (sayes the fellowe softly in his eare) you marre all the 
play. And with this his passion the actor makes the audience in 
like sort acquainted. Hereon the prompter falls to flat rayling and 
cursing in the bitterest termes he could devise; which the gentleman, 
with a set gesture and countenance, still soberly related, untill the 
Ordinary, driven at last into a madde rage, was fainc to give all 
over. Which troussc, though it brake off the enterlude. yet de¬ 
frauded not the beholders, but dismissed them with a great deale 
more sport and laughter than such Guaries could have afforded h’ 

Scawen, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
speaks of these miracle-plays, and considers the sup¬ 
pression of the Guirrimears^, or Great Plays or 
Speeches®, as one of the chief causes of the decay of 
the Cornish language. 


^ Guhre, in Cornish, means a play, a game ; the Welsh gware. 

^ According to Lhuyd, guirimir wbuld be a corruption of guari- 
mirhh, i. e. a miracle-play.—Norris, vol. ii. p. 455. , 

* In some lines written in 1693, on the origin 'of the Oxford 
Terrce JUius, we read :— 

‘ These undergraduates’ oracles *' 

Deduced from Cornwall's guary miracles— 

From immemorial custom there 
They raise a turfy theatre 1 
When from a passage underground. 

By frequent crowds encompassed round. 

Out leaps some little Mephistopheles, 

Who e’en of all the mob the ofial is, &c.* 


4 
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‘These Ouirrimears,* he says, ‘which yere used at the great con¬ 
ventions of the people, at which they had famous interludes cele¬ 
brated with great preparations, and not without shows of devotion 
in them, solemnized in great and spacious downs of great capacity, 
encompassed about with earthen banks, and some in part stone¬ 
work, of largeness to contain thousands, the shapes of which remain 
in many places at this day, though the use of them long since gone. 
. . . 11ns was a great means to kee2> in use the tongue with delight 
and admiration. They had recitations in them, poetical ahd divine, 
one of which I may suppose this small relique of antiquity to be, in 
which the passion of our Saviour, and his resurrection, is described.' 

If to these mjsterj-plajs and poems we add some 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, 
and the Creed, a protestation of the bishops in 
Britain to Augustine the monk, the Pope’s legate, in 
the year 600 after Christ (MS. Gough, 4), the first 
chapter of Genesis, and some songs, proverbs, riddles, 
a tale and a glossary, we have an almost complete 
catalogue of what a Cornish library would be at the 
present day. ^ 

Now, if we examine the language as presei'ved to 
ns in these fi:agments, we find that it is full of Nor¬ 
man, Saxon, and Latin words. No one can doubt, 
for instance, that the following Cornish words are all 
taken from Latin, that is, from the Latin of the 
Church :— 

Abut, an abbot; Lat. abbas. 

' Alter, altar } Lat. altare. 

Apastol, apostle ; Lat. apostolus. 

Glauster^ cloister j Lat. claustrum. 

Colom, dove ; Lat. columha. 

Gwespar, vespers ; Lat. vesper. 

GamtuU, candle ; Lat. candela. 

GautuUbren, candlestick ; Lat. candelabrum. 

AH, angel; Lat. angelusx 

Archail, archangel; Lat. archangelus. 

Other words, though not immediately connected 
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witli the service and #the doctrine of the Church, may 
nevertheless have passed from Latin into Cornish, 
either directly from the daily conversation of monks, 
priests, and schoolmasters, or indirectly from"English 
or Norman, in both of which the same Latin words 
had naturally been adopted, though slightly inodi- 
fied according to the phonetic peculiarities of each. 
Thus: 1— 


A near, anchor; the Latin, aneora. This might have come indi¬ 
rectly through English or Norman-French. 

A radar, plough ; the Latin, aratrum. This must have come direct 
from Latin, as it does not exist in Norman or English. 

Argluins, silver \ argerUuni. 

Keghin, kitchen; coquina. This is taken from tJie same Latin 
word from which the Romance languages formed cmaine, cudna ; 
not from the classical Latin, culina. 

Liver, book; W)er, originally the bark of trees on which books 
were written. 

Uinair, coin ; denaAus. Seth, arrow; sagitta. Cans, cheese ; 
case us. Caul, cabbage ; caulis. 


These words are certainly foreign words in ComiSh 
and the other Celtic languages in which they occur, 
and to attempt to supply for some of them a purely 
Celtic etymology shows a complete want of appre¬ 
ciation both of the liistory of words and of the pho¬ 
netic laws that govern each family of the Indo- 
European languages. Sometimes, no doubt, the Latin 
words have been considerably changed and modified, 
according to the phonetic peculiarities of the dialects 
into which they were received. Thus, gwespar for 
vesper, seth for sagitta, cans for caseus, hardly look 
like Latin words. Yet no real Celtic scholar would 
claim them as Celtic; and the Eev. Eobert Williams, 
the author of the ‘Lexicon Comu-Britannicum,' in 
speaking of a list^of words borrowed from Latin by 
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the Welsh during the stay of thfe Romans in Britain, 
is no doubt right in stating ‘ that it will be found 
much more extensive than is generally imagined.’ 

Latin Vords which have reached the Cornish after 
they had assumed a French or Norman disguise, are, 
for instance,— 

Emperur^ instead of Latin imperator (Welsh, ymheraw<]^r). 

Laian, the French loyal, but not the Latin legalis. Likewise, 
dislaiom, disloyal. 

Firvit, fruit; Lat. fructus ; French, fruit. 

Funten, fountain, commonly pronounced fenton ; Lat. fontana ; 
French, fontaine. 

Gromersy, i.e. grand mercy, thanks. 

Iloyz, Jwyz, hoyz 1 hear, hear! The Norman-French Oyez. 

• 

The town-crier of Aberconwy may still be heard pre- 
fficing his notices with the shout of ‘ Hoyz, hoyz, 
hoyz! ’ which in other places has been corrupted to 
‘ 0 yes.’ 

The following words, adoj)ted into Cornish and 
other Celtic dialects, clearly show their Saxon origin:— 

Cafor, a chafer; Germ, hafer. Craft, art, craft. Redior, a 
reader. Store, a stork. Let, hindrance, let; preserved in the 
German verletzen 

’ The following extract from a Cornish paper gives some curious 
words still current among the people :— 

few weeks since a correspondent in the “ Cornish Telegraph ” 
remarked a few familiar expressions which we, West country folks, 
are accustomed to use in so vague a sense that strangers are often 
rather puzzled to know precisely what we mean. He might also have 
added to the list many old Cornish words, still in common use, as 
skaw for the elder-tree ; shaw-dower, water-elder ; skaw-eoo, night¬ 
shade ; bannel, broom ; skedgeivith, privet j griglans, heath; peuLsy- 
paw (from padzar, four 1), the small g^ey lizard; muryan, the ant; 
quilkan, the frog (which retains its English name when in the 
water) ; pul-cronack (literally pool-toad) is the name given to a 
small fish with a head much like that of a* toad, which is fiften 

VOL. III.* * T 
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Considering that Cornish and other Celtic dialects 
are members of the same family to which Latin 
and German belong, it is sometimes difficult to teU 
at once whether a Celtic word was really borrowed, 
or whether it belongs to that ancient stock of words 
which all the Aiyan languages share in common. 
This is a point which can be determined by scholars 
only mid by means of phonetic tests. Thus the 
Cornish huir, or hoer, is clearly the same word as 
the Latin soroVy sister. But the change of s into 
h would not have taken place if the word had been 
simply borrowed from Latin, while many words 

found in the pools {jpulans) left by the recoding tide among the 
rocks along shore; visnan, the sand-lance ; bul-horn, the shell- 
snail ; dumhlerdory, the black-beetle (but this may be a (;orruption 
of the dor-beetle). A small, solid wheel has still the old name of 
drv^shar. Finely pulverised soil is called grute. The roots and 
other light matter harrowed up on the surface of the ground for 
burning we call tabs. The hai’vest-horae and Harvest-feast, guldize. 
Plum means soft; quail, withered ; crum, crooked j hruyatis, 
crumbs ; with a few other terms more rarely used. 

I ‘ Many of our ordinary expressions (often mistaken for vulgar 
provincialisms) are French words slightly modified, which were pro¬ 
bably introduced into the West by the old Norman families who 
long tesided there. For instance ; a large apron to come quite 
round, worn for the sake of keepmg the under-clothing clean, is 
called a touser (tout-serre); a game of running romps, is a 
caurant (from courir). Very rough play is a regular cou)s couravU. 
Going into a neighlmur’s for a spell of friendly chat is going to 
curs^ (causer) a bit. The loins are called the ch^ens (old French, 
echine). The plant sweet-leaf, a kind of St. Jolm’s wort, here 
called tutsen, is the French tout-saine (heal all). There are some 
others which, however, are not peculiar to the West; as kick¬ 
shaws (quelque chose), <kc. ^ We have also many inverted words, 
as swap for wasp, eruds for curds, &c. Then again we call a 
fly aJUa ; and a flea s. flay; and the smallest stream of water 
a river.’—W. B. ^ 
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beginning with s in Sanskrit Latin, and German, 
change the 5 into 4 in ConuBh as well as in Greek 
and Persian. The Cornish hoer, sister, is indeed 
curiously like the Persian hkdher, the^ regular repre¬ 
sentative of the Sanskrit svcbsar^ the Latin soror. 
The same applies to brand, brother, dedh, day, dri, 
three, and many more words which form the primi¬ 
tive stock of Comish, and were common tOb all the’ 
Aryan languages before their earliest dispersion. 

What applies to the language of Cornwall applies 
with equal force to the other relics of antiquity of 
that curious county. It has been truly said that 
Cornwall is poor in antiquities, but it is equally 
true that it is rich in antiquity. The difficulty is 
to discriminate, and to distinguish what is really 
Cornish or Celtic from what may be later additions, 
of Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman origin. Now 
here, as we said before, the safest rule is clearly the 
same as that •which we followed in our analysis of 
language. Let everything be claimed for English, 
Norman, Danish, and Roman sources that can clearly 
be proved to come from thence; but let what re¬ 
mains unclaimed be considered as Cornish or Celtic. 
Thus, if we do not find in countries exclusively in- 
liabited by Romans orjSaxons anything like a crom¬ 
lech, surely we have a right to look upon these 
strange structures as remnants of Celtic times. It 
makes no diffidence if it can be shown, that below 
these cromlechs coins have occasionally been found 
of the Roman Emperors. This only proves that 
even during the days of Roman supremacy the 
Cornish style of public monuments, whether sepul¬ 
chral or otherwise, remained. Nay, why should not 
even a Roman settled in Cornwall have adopted the 
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monumental style of Jiis adopted country 1 Roman 
and Saxon hands may have helped to' erect some of 
the cromlechs which are still to be seen in Cornwall, 
but the original idea of such monuments, and hence 
their name, is purely Celtic. 

Cromleh in Cornish, or cromlech in Welsh, means 
a bent slab, from the Cornish croin^ bent, curved, 
romided, and Uh, a slab. Though many of these 
cromlechs have been destroyed, Cornwall still pos¬ 
sesses some fine specimens of these ancient stone 
tripods. Most of them are large granite slabs, sup¬ 
ported by three stones fixed in the ground. These 
supporters are likewise huge flat stones, but the 
capstone is always the largest, and its weight in¬ 
clining towards one point, imparts strength to the 
whole structure. At Lanyon, however, where the 
top-stone of a cromlech was thrown down in 1816 
by a violent storm, the supporters remained standing, 
and the capstone was replaced in 182^4, though not, 
it would seem, at its original height. Dr. Borlase 
relates that in his time the monument was high 
enough for a man to sit on horseback under it. At 
present such a feat would be impossible, the cover- 
stone •'being only about five feet from the ground. 
These cromlechs, though very surprising when seen 
for the first time, represent in reality one of the 
simplest achievements of primitive architecture. It 
is far easier to balance a heavy weight on three 
uneven props than to rest it level on two or foui* 
even supporters. There are, however, cromlechs 
resting on four or more stones, these stores formmg 
a kind of chamber, or a hisUvaen^ which is supposed 
to have served originally as a sepulchie. These 
structures presuppose a larger amount of architec- 
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tural skill; still more so tKe gigantic portals of 
Stonehenge, which are formed by two pillars of 
equal ^height, joined by a superincumbent stone. 
Here weight alone was no longer considered suf¬ 
ficient for imparting stiength and safety, but holes 
were worked in the upper stones, and the pointed 
tops of the pillars were fitted into them# In the, 
slabs that form the cromlechs we find no such traces 
of careful workmanship, and this, as well as other 
considerations, would support the opinion^ that in 
Stonehenge we have one of the latest specimens of 
Celtic architecture. Marvellous as are the remains 
of that primitive style of architectural art, the only 
real problem they offer is how such large stones 
could have Ixjen brought together from a distance, 
and how STicli enormous weights could have been 
lifted lip. The first question is answered by ropes 
and rollers, ^j^id the mural sculptures of ]|^ineveh 
show us what can be done by such simple machinery. 
We there see the whole picture of how these colossal 
blocks of stone were moved from the quarry on to 
the place where they were wanted. Given plenty 
of time, and plenty of men amd oxen, and there is 
no block that could not be brought to its right 
place by means of ropes and rollers. And that our 
forefathers „did not stint themselves either in time, 
or in men, or other cattle, when engaged in erecting 
such monuments, we know even from comparatively 
modern times. Under Harold Harfagr, two kings 
spent three whole years in erecting one single 
tumulus; and Harold Blatand is said to have em¬ 
ployed the whole of his anny and a vast number 


‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. eviil. p. 200. 
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of oxen in transporling a large stone which he 
wished to place on his mother's tomb\ As to the 
second question, we can readily understand how, 
after the supporters had once been fixed in the 
ground, an artificial mound might be raised, which, 
when the heavy slab had been rolled up on • an 
inclined .plane, might be removed again, and thus 
leave tfie heavy stone poised in its startling eleva¬ 
tion. 

As skeletons have been found under some of the 
cromlechs, there can be little doubt that the chambers 
enclosed by them, the so-called kist-vaens, were in¬ 
tended to receive the remains of the dead, and to 
perpetuate their memory. And as these sepulchral 
monuments are most frequent in those parts of the 
British Isles which from the earliest to the latest 
times were inhabited by Celtic people, they may be 
considered as representatiye of the Qeltic style of 
public sepulture. Kist-vaen, or cist-vaen, means q. 
stone-chamber, from cist, the Latin cista, a chest, 
and vaen the modified form of iiiaeji or men, stone. 
Their size is with few exceptions not less than the 
size of a human body. But although these monu¬ 
ments were originally sepulchral, we may well un¬ 
derstand that the burying-places of great men, of 
kings, or priests, or generals, were likewise used 
for the celebration of other religious rites. Thus 
we read in the Book of Lecan, ‘that Amhalgaith 
built a cairn, for the purpose of holding a meeting 
of the Hy-Amhalgaith every year, and to view his 
ships and fleet going and coming, and'as a place 

Saxo Grammaticus, ‘Historia Danica,’ lib. x. p. 167; ed. 
Francofurt. 1576. 
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of interment for himself Nor does it follow, as 
some antiquartans maintain, that every structure in 
the style of a cromlech, even in England, is exclu¬ 
sively Celtic. We imitate pyramids and obelisks, 
why should not the Saxons have built the Kitts 
Cotty House, which is found in a thoroughly Saxon 
neighbourhood, after Celtic models and with the 
aid of Celtic captives ? This cromlech stands in • 
Kent, on the brow of a hill about a mile and a half 
from Aylesford, to the right of the great road from 
Rochester to Maidstone. Near it, across the Medway, 
are the stone circles of Addington. The stone on 
the south side is 8 ft, high by 7-| broad, and 2 ft. 
thick; weight about 8 tons. That on the north is 
8 ft. by 8, and 2 thick; weight 8 tons 10 cwt. The 
end stone 5 ft. 6 in. high by 5 ft, broad; thickness 
14 in.; weight a tons 8J cwt. The impost is ir ft. 
long by 8 ft. broad, and 2 ft. thick; weight 10'tons 
7 cwt. It is higher, therefore, than the Cornish 
cromlechs, but in other respects it is a true specimen 
of that class of Celtic monuments. The cover-stone 
of the cromlech at Molfra is 9 ft. 8 in. by 14 ft. 3 in.; 
its supporters are 5 ft. high. .The cover-stone of the 
ChAn cromlech measures 12^ ft. in length and 11 ft. 
in width. The largest* slab is that at Lanyon, which 
measures 18 J ft. in length and 9 ft. at the broadest 
part. 

The cromleohs are no doubt the most characteristic 
and most striking among the monuments of Corn¬ 
wall. Though historians have differed as to their 
exact purpose, not even the most careless traveller 
could pass them by without seeing that they do 


' Quoted in Petrie, * Eccles. Architective of Ireland,’ p. 107. 
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not stand there without a purpose. They speak 

for themselves, and they certainly speak in a lan¬ 
guage that is neither Roman, Saxon, Danish, nor 
Norman. Hence in England they may, by a kind 
of exhaustive process of reasoning, be claimed as 
relics of Celtic civilisation. The same argumenj; ap¬ 
plies to the cromlechs and stone avenues of Carnac, 
in Britany. Here, too, language and history attest 
the former presence of Celtic people, nor could any 
other race, that influenced the historical destinies of 
the north of Gaul, claim such structures as their own. 
Even in still more distant places, in the South of 
France, in Scandinavia, or Germany, where similar 
monuments have been discovered, they may, though 
more hesitatingly, be classed as Celtic, particularly 
if they are found near the natural high roads on 
which we know that the Celts in their westward 
migrations preceded the Teutonic and Slavonic 
Aryans. But the case is totally difierent when we 
hear of cromlechs, cairns, and kist-vaens in the north 
of Africa, in Upper Egypt, on the Lebanon, near 
the Jordan, in Circassia, or in the South of India. 
Here, and more partipularly in the South of India, 
we have no indications whatever of Celtic Aryans; 
on the contrary, if that nan^^ is taken in its strict 
scientific meaning, it would be impossible to account 
for the presence of Celtic Aryans in those southern 
latitudes at any time after the original dispersion 
of the Aryan family. It is very natural that Eng¬ 
lish ofiicers living in India should be surprised at 
monuments which cannot but remind them of what 
they had seen at home, whether in Cornwall, Ireland, 
or Scotland. A description of some of these monu¬ 
ments, the so-called Pandoo Coolies in Malabar, was 
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given by Mr. J. Babington, in 1820, and published 
in the third 'volume of the * Transactions of the 
Literarpr Society of Bombay/ in 1823. Captain 
Congreve called attention to what he considered 
Scythic Druidical remains in the Nilghiri hills, in 
a paper published in 1847, in the ‘Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science," and the same subject was ^ 
treated in the same journal by the Bev. W.*Taylor. 
A most caieful and interesting description of similar 
monuments has lately been published in the * Trans¬ 
actions of the Boyal Irish Academy/ by Captain 
Meadows Taylor, under the title of ‘ Description of 
Cairns, Cromlechs, Kist-vaens, and other Celtic, 
Druidical, or Scythian Monuments in the Dekhan.’ 
Captain Taylor found these monuments near the 
village of Bajunkolloor, in the principality of Sho- 
rapoor, an independent native state, situated between 
the Bheema and Krishna rivers, immediately above 
their junction. Others were discovered near Hug- 
geritgi, others on the hiU of Yemmee Gooda, others 
again near Shapoor, Hyderabad, and other places. 
All these monuments in the South of India are no 
doubt extremely interesting, but to call them Celtic, 
Druidical, or Scythic, is unscientitic, or, at all events, 
exceedingly premature. • There is in all architectural 
nlonuments a natural or rational, and a conventional, 
or, it may be, irrational element. A striking agree¬ 
ment in purely •conventional features may justify the 
assumption that monuments so far distant from each 
other as the cromlechs of Anglesea and the ‘Mori- 
Munni’ of Shorapoor owe their origin to the same 
architects, or to the same races. But an agreement 
in purely natural contrivances goes for nothing, or, at 
least, for very little. Now there is very little that^ 
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can be called conventional in a mere stone pillar, or 
in a cairn, that is, an artificial heap of*stones. Even 
the erection of a cromlech can hardly be claimed 
as a separate style of architecture. Children, all 
over the world, if building houses with cards, will 
build cromlechs; and people, all over the world, 
, if the neighbourhood supplies large slabs of stone, 
w'ill put three stones together to keep out the sun 
or the wind, and put a fourth stone on the top to 
keep out the rain. Before monuments like those 
descriljed by Captain Meadows Taylor can be classed 
as Celtic or Druidical, a possibility, at all events, 
must be shown that Celts, in the true sense of the 
word, could ever have inhabited the Dekhon. Till 
that is done, it is better to leave them anonymous, 
or to call them by their native names, than to give 
to them a name which is apt to mislead the public 
at large, and to encourage theories wjjiich exceed the 
limits of legitimate speculation. 

Returning to Cornwall, we find there, besides the 
cromlechs, pillars, holed stones, and stone circles, all 
of which may be classed as public monuments. They 
all bear witness to a* kind of public spirit, and to a 
certain advance in social and political life, at the time 
of their erection. They were meant for people living 
at the time, who understood their meanjng, if not *as 
messages to posterity, and if so, as truly historical 
monuments; for history begins when* the living begin 
to care about the good opinion of those who come 
after them. Some of the single Cornish pillars tell 
us little indeed ; nothing, in reality, beyond the fact 
that they were erecteid by human skill, and with 
some human purpose. Some of these monoliths seem 
to have been of* a considerable size. In a village 
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called Men Perhen, in Constantine parish, there stood, 

‘ about five years ago ’—so Dr. Borlase relates in the 
year I7j39—a large pyramidal stone, twenty feet 
above the ground, and four feet in the ground; it 
made above twenty stone posts for gates when it was 
clovo up by the farmer who gave the account to the 
Doctor \ Other stones, like the M^n Scrifa, have 
inscrij)tion8, but these inscriptions are Roman, and of 
comparatively late date. There are some pillars, like 
the Pipers at Bolleit, which are clearly connected 
with the stone circles close by, remnants, it may be, 
of old stone avenues, or beacons, from which signals 
might be sent to other distant settlements. The 
holed stones, too, are generally found in close prox¬ 
imity to other large stone monumente. They arc called 
mOn-aii-tol^ hole-stones, in Cornwall ; and the name 
of tol-men, or dol-men, which is somewhat promis¬ 
cuously used Ijy Celtic antiquarians, should ]be re¬ 
stricted to monuments of this class, toll being the 
Cornish word for lioh, m^n for stone, and an the 
article. French antiquarians, taking dol or tdl as a 
corruption of tahida, use dolman in the sense of table- 
stones, and as synonymous with’cromlech, wMle they 
frequently use cromlech in the sense of stone circles. 
This can hardly be justified, and leads at all events 
to*much confiision. 

The stone circles, whether used for religious or 
judicial purposes—and there was in ancient times 
very little difference between the two—were clearly 
intended for solemn meetings. There is a very 
perfect circle’at Boscawen-fin, which consisted origi¬ 
nally of nineteen stones. Dr. Borlase, whose work 


Borlase, ‘ Aj^tiquities of CornwAl/ p. i6a. 
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on the Antiquities of the County of Cornwall con¬ 
tains the most trustworthy information as to the state 
of Cornish antiquities about a hundred years ago, 
mentions three other circles which had tlie same 
number of stones, while others vary from twelve to 
seventy-two. 

‘ The of these monuments,’ he says, ‘ is either simple, or 

compounded. Of the first kind are exact circles ; elliptical or 
semicircular. The construction of these is not always the same, 
some having their circumference marked with large separate stones 
only; others having ridges of small stones intermixed, and some¬ 
times walls and seats, serving to render the enclosure more com¬ 
plete. Other circular monuments have their figure more coinjilex 
and varied, consisting, not only of a circle, but of some other dis¬ 
tinguishing properties. In, or near the centre of some, stands a 
stone taller than the rest, as at Boscawen-fin; in the middle of 
others a kist-vaen. A cromlch distinguishes the centre of some 
circles, and one remarkable rock that of others ; some have only 
one* line of stones in their circumference, and some have two ; some 
circles are adjacent, some contiguous, and sonx) include, and some 
intersect each other. Sometimes urns are found in or near them. 
Some are curiously erected on geometrical plans, the chief entrance 
'facing the cardinal points of the heavens; some have avenues 
leading to them, placed exactly north and south, with detached 
stones, sometimes in straight lines to the east and west, sometimes 
trian^ilar. These monuments are found in many foreign countries, 
in Iceland, Sweden, Denmark, and^ Germany, as well as in all the 
isles dependent upon Britain (the ©rkneys. Western Isles, Jersey, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man), and in must parts of Britain itself.’ 

Modern traditions have everywhere clustered round 
these curious stone circles. Being placed in a circular 
order, so as to make an area for dancing, they were 
naturally called Dawns-m^n^ i.e. dancing stones. This 
name was soon corrupted into dancemen,* and a legend 
sprang up at once to account for the name, viz. that 
these men had danced on a Sunday and been changed 
into stones. Anbther corruption of the same name 
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into Danis-m&^i, led to the tradition that these circles 
were built by the Danes. A still more curious name 
for these circles is that of ^ Nine Maidens, which 
occurs lit Boscawen-hn, and in several other places in 
Cornwall. Now the Boscawen-An circle consists of 
nineteen stones, and there are very few ‘Nine 
Maidens’ that consist of nine stones only. Xet the 
name prevails, and is likewise supported b;^ local 
legends of nine maidens having been changed into 
stones for dancing on a Sunday, or some other 
misdeed. One part of the legend may peihaps be 
explained by the fact that 'nMn would be a common 
corruption in modern Cornish for Tmhi, stone, as pen 
becomes pedn, and givyn givydn, &c., and that the 
Saxons mistook Cornish medn for their own maiden. 
But even without this, legends of a similar character 
would spring up wherever the popular mind is startled 
by strange monuments the histoiy and purpose of 
which has been forgotten. Thus Captain Meadows 
Taylor tells us that at Vibat-Hullie the people told 
him ‘ that the stones were men who, as they stood 
marking out the places for the elephants of the king 
of the dwarfs, were turned into stone bv him, because 
they would not keep quiet.’ And M. de Cambry, as 
quoted by him, says in regard to Carnac, ‘that the 
rosks were believed to be an army turned into stone, or 
the work of the Croins—men or demons, two or three 
feet high; who cEffried these rocks in their hands, and 
placed them there.’ 

A second class of Cornish antiquities comprises 
private buildings, whether castles or huts or caves. 
WliJit are called castles in Cornwall are simple en¬ 
trenchments, consisting of large and small stones 
piled up about ten or twelve feet, high, and held 
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together by their own weight, without any cement. 
There are everywhere traces of a ditch, then of a wall; 
sometimes, as at Chhn castle, of another ditch and 
another w;all; and there is generally some cofttrivance 
for protecting the principal entrance by walls over¬ 
lapping the ditches. Near these castles barrows are 
found, |ind in several cases there are clear traces of a 
communication between them and some ancient Celtic 
villages and caves, which seem to have been placed 
under the protection of these primitive strongholds. 
Many of the cliffs in Cornwall are fortified towards 
the land by walls and ditches, thus cutting off these 
extreme promontories from communication with the 
land, as they are by nature inaccessible from the sea. 
Some antiquarians ascribed these castles to the Danes, 
the very last people, one would think, to shut them¬ 
selves up in such hopeless retreats. Here too, as in 
other cases, a popular etymology may have taken the 
place of an historical authority, and the Cornish word 
for castle being Dinas, as in Castle an Ditias, Ptn- 
dennis, &c., the later Saxon-speaking population may 
have been reminded by Dinas of the Danes, and on 
the strength of this yague similarity have ascribed to 
thes^ pirates the erection of the Cornish castles. 

It is indeed difficult, witji regard to these castles, 
to be positive as to the people by whom they were 
constructed. Tradition and history point to Romans 
and Saxons, as well as to Celts, .nor is it at all 
unlikely that many of these half-natural, half-artificial 
strongholds, though originally planned by the Celtic 
inhabitants, were afterwards taken posi^ession of and 
strengthened by Eomalis or Saxons. 

But no such doubts are allowed with regard to 
Cornish huts, of. which some striking remains have 
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been preserved in Cornwall and other parts of 
England, particularly in those which, to the very 
last, remained the true home of the Celtic inhabi¬ 
tants of Britain. The houses and huts of the Romans 
were rectangular, nor is there any evidence to show 
that the Saxon ever approved of the circular style in 
domestic architecture. If, then, we find these so- 
called bee-hive huts in places peculiarly Celtic, and if 
we remember that so early a writer as Strabo ^ was 
struck with the same strange style of Celtic architec¬ 
ture, we can hardly be suspected of Celtomania, if we 
claim them as Celtic workmanship, and dwell with a 
more than ordinary interest on these ancient chambers, 
now long deserted and nearly smothered with ferns 
and weeds, but in their general planning, as well as 
in their masoniy, clearly exhibiting before us some¬ 
thing of the arts and the life of the earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of these isles. Let anybody who has a sense of 
antiquity, and who can feel the spark which is sent 
on to us through an unbroken chain of histoiy, when 
we stand on the Acropolis or on the Capitol, or when 
we read a ballad of Homer, or a hymn of the Veda,— 
nay, if we but read in a proper ^spirit a chapter of the 
Old Testament too—^Ict such a man look at the Celtic 
huts at Bosprennis or Chysauster, and discover for 
Ifimself, through the ferns and brambles, the old grey 
walls, slightly sloping inward, and arranged according 
to a design that cannot be mistaken; and miserable 
as these shapeless clumps may appear to the thought¬ 
less traveller, they wiU convey to the true historian a 
lesson which he could hardly learn anywhere else. 


^ Strabo, iv. 197 :— ruiis S’ oUavs e* (raviduv koI yippav f)(ouai 
fuyuXovs doXonSetr, ofio(f>ov ttoXw , 
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The ancient Britons will no longer be a mere name 
to him, no mere Pelasgians or Tyrrhenians. He has 
seen their homes and their handiwork; he has stood 
behind the walls which protected their li-vbs and 
property; he has touched the stones which their 
hands piled up rudely, yet thoughtfully. And if Jhat 
small sp^ark of sympathy for those who gave the 
' honoured name of Britain to these islands, has once 
been kindled among a few who have the power of 
influencing public opinion in England, we feel certain 
that something wiU be done to preserve what can still 
be preserved of Celtic remains from further destruc¬ 
tion. It does honour to the British Parliament that 
large sums are granted, when it is necessarj^ to bring 
to these safe shores whatever can still be rescu<^d from 
the ruins of Greece and Italy, of Lycia, Pergamos, 
Palestine, Egypt, Babylon, or Nineveh. But while 
explorers and excavators are seflt to those distant 
countries, and the statues of Greece,* the coffins of 
Egypt, and the winged monsters of Nineveh, are 
brought home in triumph to the portals of the British 
Museum, it is painful to see the splendid granite slabs 
of British cromlechs thrown down and carted away, 
stone-bircles destroyed to make way for farming im¬ 
provements, and ancient huts*,and caves broken up to 
build new houses and stables, with the stones thus 
ready to hand. It is high time, indeed, that some¬ 
thing should be done, and nothing will avail but to 
place every truly historical monument under national 
protection. Individual efibrts may answer here and 
there, and a right spirit may be awakenad from time 
to time by local societies; but during intervals of 
apathy mischief is done that can never be mended; 
and unless the damaging of national monuments, even 
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though they should stand on private ground, is made 
a misdemejinour, we doubt whether, two hundred 
years hence, any enterprising explorer would be as 
fortunate as Mr. Layard and Sir H. Kawlinson have 
been in Babylon and Nineveh, and whether one single 
cromlech would be left for him to carry away to the 
National Museum of the Maoris. It is curious that 
the wilful damage done to Logan Stones, oncfe in the 
time of Cromwell by Shrubsall, and more recently by 
Lieutenant Goldsmith, should have raised such indig¬ 
nation, while acts of Vandalism, committed against 
real antiquities, are allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Mr. Scawen, in speaking of the mischief done by 
strangers in Cornwall, says :— 

‘Here, too, we may add, what wrong another sort of strangers 
has done to us, especially in the civil wars, and in particular by 
destroying of Mincamber, a famous monument, being a rock of 
infinite weight, which, as a burden, was laid upon other great 
stones, and yet so ^ually thereon poised up by Nature pnly, as a 
little child could instantly move it, but no one man or many remove 
it.* This natural monument all travellers that came that way 
desired to behold ; but in the time of Oliver’s usurpation, wben all 
monumental things became despicable, one Shrubsall, one of 
Oliver’s heroes, then Governor of Pendennis, by labour and much 
ado, caused to be undermined and thro\^ down, to the great grief 
of the country; but to his own great glory, as he thought, doing it, 
as he said, with a small cane i^*his hand. 1 myself have heard him 
to«boast of this act, being a prisoner then under'Mm.’ 

Mr. Sca^n, however, does not tell us that this 
Shiubsall, in throwing down the Mincamber, i. e. 
the Mdnamber, acted veiy like the old mission¬ 
aries in felling the sacred oaks in Germany. Merlin, 
it was believed, had proclaimed that this stone 
should stand until England had no king, and as 
Cornwall was a stronghold of the Stuarts, the 
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destruction of this loyal stone may have seemed a 
matter of wise policy. 

Even the foolish exploit of Lieutenant Goldsmith, 
in 1824, would seem to have had some kind of 
excuse. Dr. Borlase had asserted ‘ that it was 
morally impossible that any lever, or indeed force, 
however applied in a mechanical way, could remove 
the fapious Logan rock at Trereen Dinas from its 
l^resent position.^ Ptolemy, the son of Hephsestion, 
had made a similar remark about the Gigonian rock\ 
stating that it might be stirred with the stalk of an 
asphodel, but could not be removed by any force. 
Lieutenant Goldsmith, living in an age of experi¬ 
mental philosophy, undertook the experiment, in 
order to show that it was physically possible ta over¬ 
throw the Logan ; and he did it. He was, however, 
very properly punished for this unscientific experi¬ 
ment, and he had to replace the stone at his own 
expense. 

As this matter is really serious, w^e have drawn up 
a short list of acts of Vandidism committed in Corn¬ 
wall within the memory of living man. That list 
could easily be increased, but even as it is, we hope 
it may rouse the attention of the public :— 

Between St. Ives and Zennor, on the lower road 
over Tregarthen Downs, stood a Logan rock. An 
old man, perhaps ninety years of age, teld Mr. Hunt, 
who mentions this and other cases in the preface to 
his channing collection of Cornish tales and legends, 
that he had often logged it, and that it would make 
a noise which could he heard for miles. 

^ Cf. Photius, ‘ Bibliotheca,’ ed. Bekkcr, p. 148, 1 . 32 : nepi rijs 

Trapa tov oaKtavbv Ttyavias rrirpas, Kat on pbva d(r^od€iX<p Kiufirai, Trpbs 
TTatrap ^lav dptraKivT/Tos ^vira. 
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At Balnoon, between Nancledrea and KniU’s 
Steeple, some miners came upon * two slabs of granite 
cemented together/ which covered a walled grave 
three feet square, an ancient kist-vaen. In it they 
found an earthenware vessel containing some black 
earth and a leaden spoon. The spoon was given to 
Mr. *Praed, of Trevethow ; the kist-vaen was utterly 
destroyed. *, 

In Bosprennis Cross there was a very large coit or 
cromlech. It is said to have been fifteen feet square, 
and not more than one foot thick in any part. This 
was broken in two parts some years since, and taken 
to Penzance to form the beds of two ovens. 

The curious caves and passages at Chysauster have 
been destroyed for building purposes within living 
memory. 

Another Cornishman, Mr. Bellows, reports as 
follows :— 

‘ In a fictl between the recently discovered Beehive hut and the 
fioseawen-fln circle, out of the public road, we discovered part of a 
“ Nine Maidens,” perhaps the third of the circle, the rest of tlie 
stones being dragged out and jdaced against the hedge, to make 
room for the plough.’ 

The same intelligent antiquarian remarks :—- 

• 

‘ The Boscawen-fin circle seems to have consisted originally of 
twenty stones. , Seventeen of them are upright, two are down, and 
a gap exists of exactly the double space for the twentieth. We 
found the missing stone not twenty yards off. A farmer had 
removed it, and made it into a gate-post. He had cut a road 
through the circle, and in such a manner that he was obliged to 
remove the offending stone to keep it straight. Fortunately the 
present proprietress is a lady of taste, and has suiTCunded the circle 
with a good hedge to prevent further Vandalism.’ 

Of the Mcn-aii-tol, at Boleit, we have received the. 
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following description from Mr. Botterell, who sup¬ 
plied Mr. Hunt with so many of his Cornish tales:— 

‘These stones are from twenty to twenty-five feet above the 
surface, and we were told by some folks of Boloit that more than 
ten feet had been sunk near, without finding the base. The M§n- 
an-tol have both been displaced, and removed a considerable 
distance from their original site. They are now placed in a hedge, 
to form the side of a gateway. The upper portion of one is so 
much broken that one cannot determine the angle, yet that it 
worked to an angle is quite apparent. The other is turned down¬ 
ward, and serves as the hanging-post of a gate. From the head 
being buried so deep in the ground, only part of the hole (which is 
in both stones about six inches diameter) could be seen ; though 
the hole is too small to pop the smallest, or all but the smallest, 
haby through, the people call them crick-stones, and maintain they 
were so called before they were bom. Crick-stones were used for 
‘l*'®gging peoj)le through, to cure them of various diseases ’ 

The same gentleman, writing to one of the 
Cornish papers, informs the public that a few 
years ago a rock known by the nauie of Garrack- 
zans might be seen in the town-place of Sawah, in 
the parish of St. Levan ; another in Roskestal, in the 
same parish. One is also said to have been removed 
from near the centre of Trereen, by the family of 
Jans, to make a grander approach to their mansion. 
The ruins, which still remain, are known by the 
name of the Jans House, although the family became 
extinct soon after perpetrating what was regarded 
by the old inhabitants as a sacrilegious act. The 
Garrack-zans may still be remaining in Roskestal 
and Sawah, but, as much alteration has recently 
taken place in these villages, in consequence of 
building new farm-houses, making new roads, &c., 
it is a great chance if they have not been either 
removed or destroyed. 
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Mr. J. T. Blight, the author of one of the most 
useful little guide-books of Cornwall, ‘ A Week at 
the Land’s End,’ states that some eight or ten years 
ago the ruins of the ancient Chapel of St. Eloy, in 
St. Burian, were thrown over the cliff by the tenant 
of the estate, without the knowledge or permission of 
the owner of the property. ChAn-castle,«he says^ 
one of the finest examples of early military architec¬ 
ture in this kingdom, has for many years been resorted 
to as a sort of quarry. The same applies to Castle- 
an-Dinas. 

From an interesting paper on CastaUack Round 
by the same antiquarian, we quote the following 
passages showing the constant mischief that is going 
on, whether due to downright Vandalism or to 
ignorance and indifference :— 

• 

' From a description of Caatallack Round, in the parish of St. Paul, 
written by Mr. Crozier, perhaps fourteen or fifteen years ago, it 
appears that tliere was a massive outer wall, with an entrance on the 
south ; from which a colonnade of stones led to an inner enclosure, 
also formed with stones, and nine feet in diameter. Mr. Haliwell, 
so recently as 1861, refers to the avenue of upright stones leading 
from the outer to the inner enclosure. • 

‘ On visiting the spot a few days ago (in 1865), I was surprised 
to find that not only were tljjfere no remains of an avenue of stones, 
but that the existence of an inner enclosure could scarcely be 
traced. It \fas, in fact, evident that some modem Vandal had 
here been at work. A labourer, employed in the field elose by, 
with a complaisant smile, informed me that the old Round had 
been dug into last year, for the sake of the stones. I found, how¬ 
ever, enough of the work left to be worthy of a few notes, sufficient 
to show that i| was a kindred structure to that at Kerris, known as 
the Boundago, and described and figured in Borlase’s “Antiquities 
of Cornwall.” . . . Mr. Crozier also refers to a stone, five feet high, 
which stood within a hundred yards of the CastaUack Round, and 
from which the Pipers at Boleit could be seen. 
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‘The attention of the Royal Institution of Cornwall has been 

ti 

repeatedly called to the destruction of Cornish antiquities, and the 
interference of landed proprietors has been frequently invoked in 
aid of their preservation ; but it unfortunately happens,'in most 
cases, that imjwitant remains are demolished by the tenants with¬ 
out the knowledge or consent of the landlords. On comparing the 
present condition of the Castallack Round with a description o*f its 
appearance <30 recently as in i86i, I find that the greater and more 
interesting^ part has been barbarously and irreparably destroyed; 
and I Tcgret to say, I could draw up a long list of ancient remains 
in Cornwall, partially or totally demolished within the last few years.’ 

We can hardly hope that the wholesome super¬ 
stition which prevented people in former days from 
desecrating their ancient monuments will be any pro¬ 
tection to them much longer, though the fallowing 
story shows that some grains of the old leaven are 
still left in the Cornish mind. Near Carleen, in 
Breage, an old cross has been removed from its place, 
and now does duty as a gate-post. Thg farmer occu¬ 
pying the farm where the cross stood, set his labourer 
to sink a pit in the required spot for the gate-post, 
but when it was intimated that the cross standing at 
a little distance off was to be erected therein, the man 
absolutely refused to have any hand in the matter, 
not on account of the beautiful or the antique, but 
for fear of the old people. Another farmer related 
that he had a neighbour who * haeled down a lot of 
stoans called the Roundago, and sold ^em for building 
the docks at Penzance. But not a penny of the money 
he got for *em ever prospered, and there wasn’t wan 
of the bosses that haeld ’em that lived out the twelve- 
month ; and they do say^that some of the stoans do 
weep blood, but I don’t believe that.’ 

There are many antiquarians who affect to despise 
the rude architeettire of the Celt^, nay, who would 
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think the name of architecture disgraced if applied to 
cromlechs and bee-hive huts. But even these will 
perhaps^be more willing to lend a helping hand 
in protecting the antiquities of Cornwall when 
they hear that even ancient Norman masonry is no 
long€?r safe in that country. An antiquarian writes 
to us from Cornwall:—‘ I heard of some farmers in 
Meneage (the Lizard district) who dragged doVn an 
ancient well and rebuilt it. When called to task for 
it they said, “ The ould thing was so shaky that a 
wasn't fit to be seen, so we thought we’d putten to 
rights and build’un up fitly” ’ 

Such things, we feel sure, should not be, and would 
not be, allowed any longer, if public opinion, or the 
public conscience, was once roused. Let people laugh 
at Celtic monuments as much as they like, if they 
will only help to preserve their laughing-stocks frpm 
destruction, l^t antiquarians be as sceptical as 
tliey like, if they will only prevent the dishonest 
withdrawal of the evidence against which their scep¬ 
ticism is directed. Are lake-dwellings in Switzerland, 
are flint-deposits in France, is kitchen-rubbish in 
Denmark, so very precious, and* are the magnificent 
cromlechs, the curious holed stones, and even the 
rock-basins of Cornwall,* so contemptible ? There is 
a fashion even in scientific tastes. For thirty years 
M. Boucher de Perthes could hardly get a hearing 
for his flint-heads, and now he has become the centre 
of interest for geologists, anthropologists, and physio¬ 
logists. There is every reason to expect that the 
interest, onefe awakened in the early history of our 
own race, will go on increasing, and two hundred 
years hence the antiquarians and anthropologists of 
the future will callous hard names if they find out^ 
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how we allowed these relics of the earliest civilisation 

_ • _ 

of England to be destroyed. It is easy to say, What 
is there in a holed stone ? It is a stone wit]^ a hole 
in it, and that is all. We do not wish to propound 
new theories, but in order to show how full of interest 
even a stone with a hole in it may become, we* will 
, just mention that the M^n-an-tol, or the holed stone 
which stands in one of the fields near Lanyon, is 
flanked by two other stones standing erect on each 
side. Let any one go there to watch a sunset about 
the time of the autumnjil equinox, and he will see 
that the shadow thrown by the erect stone would fall 
straight through the hole of the Mdn-an-tol. We 
know that the great festivals of the ancient world 
were regulated by the sun, and that some of these 
festive seasons—the winter solstice about Yule-tide 
or jChristmas, the vernal equinox about Easter, the 
summer solstice on Midsummer-eve, ♦about St. John 
Baptist’s day, and the autumnal equinox about 
Michaelmas—are still kept, under changed names and 
with new objects, in our own time. This Mhi-an-tol 
may be an old dial erected originally to fix the proper 
time for the celebration of the autumnal equinox ; 
and though it may have been applied to other pur¬ 
poses likewise, such as the* curing of children by 
dragging them several times through the hole, still 
its original intention may have been astronomical. It 
is easy to test this observation, and to find out whether 
the same remark does not hold good of other stones 
in Cornwall, as, for instance, tlie Two Pipers. We do 
not wish to attribute to this guess as to''the original 
intention of the MSn-an-tol more importance than it 
deserves, nor would we in any way countenance the 
^opinion of those \vho, beginning, with Caesar, ascribe 
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to the Celts an,d their Druids every kind of mysterious 
wisdom. A mere shepherd, though he had never 
heard name of the equinox, might have erected 
such a stone for his own convenience, in order to 
know the time when he might safely bring his flocks 
out,* or take them back to their safer stables. But 
this would in no way diminish the intere^ of the. 
Men-an-tol. It would still remain one of the few 
relics of the childhood of our race ; one of the wit¬ 
nesses of the earliest workings of the human mind in 
its struggle against, and in its alliance with, the 
powers of nature; one of the vestiges of the first 
civilisation of the British Isles. Even the Romans, 
who carried their Roman roads in a straight line 
through the countries they had conquered, undeterred 
by any obstacles, unawed by any sanctuaries, respected, 
as can hardly be doubted, Silbury Hill, and made the 
road from Bai4h to London diverge from the usual 
straight line, instead of cutting through that time- 
honoured mound. Would the engineers of our rail¬ 
ways show a similar regard for any national monu¬ 
ment, whether Celtic, Roman, or Saxon 1 When 
Charles II, in 1663, went to see the Celtic remains 
of Abury, sixty-three stones were still standing within 
the entrenched enclosure. Not quite a hundred 
years later'they had dwindled down to forty-four, 
the rest having been used for budding purposes. 
Dr. Stukeley, wko published a description of Abuiy 
in 1743, tells us that he himself saw the upper stone 
of the great cromlech there broken and carried away, 
the fragments of it making no less than twenty cart¬ 
loads. After another century had passed, seventeen 
stones only remained within the great enclosure, and 
these, too, are being gradually broken up and carted 
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away. Surely such things ought not to be. Let 
those whom it concerns look to it before it is too late. 
These Celtic monuments are public property ag much 
as London Stone, Coronation Stone, or Westminster 
Abbey, and posterity will hold the present generation 
responsible for the safe keeping of the national Iteir- 

.looras of •England ^ 

« ® 


^ The following extract from a CorniBh newspaper, July 15,18O9, 
shows the necessity of imperial legislation on this subject to prevent 
irreparable mischief:— 

‘ The ruthless destruction of the Tolmeii, in the parish of Con¬ 
stantine, which has been so much deplored, has had tlic effect, we 
arc glad to say, of drawing attention to the nccessitv of taking 
measures for the preservation of the remaining anti(|u!ties and 
objects of curiosity and interest in the county. In a recent number 
of the Jf'eai Briton we called attention to the threatened overthrow 
of another of our far-famed objects of gi^at interest—the Cheese- 
wring, near Liskeard—^and we are now glatl to hear that the com¬ 
mittee of the lioyal Institution of Cornwall have requested three 
gentlemen who take great interest in the preservation of antiquitieiS 
—^Mr. William Jory Henwood, F.G.S., &c., Mr. N. Hare, jun., of 
Liskeard, and Mr. Whitley, one of the secretaries of the Royal In¬ 
stitution—to visit Liskeard for the purpose of conferring with the 
agents of the lessors of the Cheesewring granite quarries—^the 
Duchy <?f Cornwall—and with the lessees of the works, Messrs. 
Freeman, of Penryn, who are themscltcs greatly anxious that mea¬ 
sures should be taken for the preservation of that most remarkably 
pile of rocks known as the Cheesewring. We have mo doubt that 
the measures to be adopted will prove successful; and with regard 
to any other antiquities or natural curiosities \n the county, we 
shall be glad to hear from correspondents, at any time, if they are 
placed in peril of destruction, in order that a public announcement 
of the fact may become the means of preserving them.’ 

I 

July, 1867. 
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XIV. 

ABE THERE JEWS IN CORNWALL? 

ri'^HERE is hardly a book on Cornish history or 
A antiquities in which we arc not seriously informed 
that at some time or other the Jews migrated to 
Cornwall, or worked as slaves in Cornish mines. 
Some writers state this simply as a fact requiring no 
further confirmation ; others support it by that kind 
of evidence which Herodotus, no doubt, would have 
considered sufiicieiit for establishing the fonner pre¬ 
sence of Pelasgians in different parts of Grreece, but 
which would hardly have satisfied Niebuhr, still less 
Sir G. C. Lewisr Old smelting-houses, they tell us, 
are still called Jews’ houses in Cornwall; and if, even 
after that, anybody could be so sceptical as to doubt 
that the Jews, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
were sent in large numbers to w^ork as slaves in the 
Cornish mines, he is silenced at once by an appeal to 
the name of Marazion, tIvJ well-known town opposite 
St. Michael’s Mount, which means the “ bitterness 
of Zion,” and is also called Market Jew. Many a tra¬ 
veller has no doubt shaken his unbelieving head, and 
asked himself how it is that no real historian should 
ever have mentioned the migration of the Jews to the 
Far West, whether it took place under Nero or under 
one of the later Flavian emperqrs. Yet all the Cornish 
guides are positive on the subject, and the primd 
Jude evidence is certainly so startling that we can 
hardly wonder if certain anthropologists discovered 
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even the sharply marked features of the Jewish race 
among the sturdy fishermen of Mount’s Bay. 

Before we examine the facts on which this Jewish 
theory is founded,—facts, as will be seen, chiefly 
derived from names of places, and other relics of 
language,—it will be well to inquire a little into the 
character of the Cornish language, so that we may 
know what kind of evidence we have any right to 
expect from such a witness. 

The ancient language of Cornwall, as is well known, 
was a Celtic dialect, closely allied to the languages of 
Brittany and Wales, and less nearly, though by no 
means distantly, related to the languages of Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Isle of Man. Cornish began to die 
out in Cornwall about the time of the Eeformation, 
being slowly but surely supplanted by English, till 
it > was buried with Dolly Pentreath and similar 
worthies about the end of the last century \ Now 
there is in most languages, but more particularly in 
those which are losing their consciousness or their 
vitality, w^hat, by a name borrowed from geology, 
may be called a metamorphin process. It consists 
chiefly in this, that words, as they cease to be properly 
understood, are slightly changed, generally with the 
object of imparting to them once more an intelligible 
meaning. This new meaning is mostly a mistaken 
one, yet it is not only readily accepted, but the word 
in its new dress and with its new chai acter is fre¬ 
quently made to support facts or fictions which 
could be supported by no other evidence. Who does 
not believe that sweetheart has something to do with 
heart f Yet it was originally formed like drunh-ard^ 
duU-ard, and nigg-ard; and poets, not grammarians, 


^ See p. 253. - 
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are responsible for the mischief it may have doiie 
under its plausible disguise. By the same process, 
shamefasty formed like steadfasty and stiU properly 
spelt by- Chaucer and in the early editions of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, has long become 
shame facedy bringing before us the blushing roses of 
a lovMy face. The VihingSy mere pirates from the 
viks or creeks of Scandinavia, have, by thte same 
process, been raised to the dignity of kings; just as 
coat cards —the king, and queen, and knave in their 
gorgeous gowns—were exalted into court cards. 

Although this kind of metamorphosis takes place 
in every language, yet it is most frequent in countries 
where tvro languages come in contact with each other, 
and where, in the end, one is superseded by the other. 
Rohertus CurtuSy the eldest son of the Conqueror, was 
by the Saxons called Curt-hose. The name of Oxford 
contains in its first syllable an old Celtic word, the 
well-known term for water or river, which occurs as 
ux ill UxhridgCy as ex in Exmouthy as ax in Axmouthy 
and in many more disguises down to the whisk of 
whiskeyy the Scotch Usquebaugh ^ In the name of the 
Isisy and of the suburb of Osneyy the same Celtic 
word has been preserved. The Saxons keptj the 
Celtic name of the river, and they called the place 
w|iere one of the Homan roads crossed the river Ox, 
Oxford. The name, however, was soon mistaken, 
and interpreted^ as purely Saxon ; and if any one 
should doubt that Oxford was a kind of BqsphoruSy 
and meant a ford for oxen, the ancient arms of the 
city were readily appealed to in order to cut short all 

* See Isaac Taylor's ‘ Words and Places,’ p. 212. The Ock joins 
the Thames near Abingdon. 
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doubts on the subject. The Welsh name Ryt-yhcen 
for Oxford was a re-translation into Welsh of an 

r 

original Celtic name, to which a new form and a new 
meaning had been given by the Saxon conquerors. 

Similar accidents happened to Greek words after 
they were adopted by the people of Italy, particularly 
bv the Romans. The Latin orich(d<mm. for instance, 
is simply the Greek word from o/oo?, 

mountain, and copper. Why it was called 

mountain-copper, no one seems to know. It was 
originally a kind of fabulous metal, brought to light 
from the brains of the poet rather than from the bowels 
of the earth. Though the poets, and even Plato, speak 
of it as, after gold, the most precious of metals, 
Aristotle sternly denies that there ever was any real 
metal corresponding to the extravagant descTiptions 
of the opet)(aXK09. Afterwards the same word was 
used in a more sober and technical sense, though it 
is not always easy to say when it means copper, or 
bronze (i.e. copper and tin), or brass (i.e. copper and 
zinc). The Latin poets not only adopted the Greek 
word in the fabulous sense in which they found it 
used in Homer, but forgetting that the first portion 
of the name was derived from the Greek opog, hdl, 
they pronounced and even spelt it as if derived from 
the Latin aw'umy gold, and thus found a new con- 
fii’raation of its equality with gold, which would 
have greatly surprised the original framers of that 
curious compounds 

In a county like Cornwall, where the ancient Celtic 


^ See the learned essay 6f M, Rossignol, ‘De I’Orichalque ; 
Histoire du Cuivre et de ses Alliages,’ in his work, * Les M^taux 
dans I’Antiquitd.’ Paris. 1863. 
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dialect continued to be spoken, though disturbed and 
overlaid from, time to time by Latin, Saxon, and 
Norman, where Celts had to adopt certain Saxon and 
Norman, and Saxons and Normans certain Celtic 
words, we have a right to expect an ample field for 
obseiving this metamorphic process, and for tracing 
its influence in the transformation of names, and in 
the formation of legends, traditions, nay even, as we. 
shall see, in the production of generally accepted 
historical facts. To call this process metamorphic, 
using that name in the sense given to it by geologists, 
may, at first sight, seem pedantic and far-fetched. 
But if we see how a new language forms what may 
be called a new stratum covering the old language; 
how the life or heat of the old language, though 
apparently extinct, breaks forth again through the 
superincumbent crust, destroys its regular features and 
assimilates its stratified layers with its own igneous 
or volcanic nature, our comparison, though somewhat 
elaborate, will be justified to a great extent, and we 
shall only have to ask our geological readers to make 
allowance for this, that, in languages, the foreign ele¬ 
ment has always to be considered as the superincum¬ 
bent stratum, Cornish forming the crust to English or 
English to Cornish, acegrding as the speaker uses the 
one or the other as his native or as his acquired speech. 

Our first witness in support of this metamorphic 
process is Mr. Scawen, who lived about two hundred 
years ago, a true Cornishman, though he wrote in 
English, or in what he is pleased so to call. In 
blaming the Cornish gentry and nobility for having 
attempted to give to their ^ancient and honourable 
names a kind of Norman varnish, and for having 
adopted new-fangled coats of arms, Mr. Scawen 
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remarks on the several mistakes, intentional or unin¬ 
tentional, that occurred in this foolish process. ‘ The 
grounds of two several mistakes,^ he writes, * are very 
obvious: ist, upon the Tre or Ter; 2nd, T^pon the 
Ross or Rose, Tre or Ter in Cornish, commonly 
signifies a town, or rather place, and it has always an 
adjunct with it. Tri is the number 3. Those'men 
willingly mistake one for another. And so in French 
heraldry terms, they used to fancy and contrive those 
with any such three things as may be like, or cohere 
with, or may be adapted to any thing or things in 
their surnames, whether very handsome or not is not 
much stood upon. Another usual mistake is upon 
Ross, which, as they seem to fancy, should be a Eose, 
but Ross in Cornish is a vale or valley. Now for 
this their French-Latin tutors, when they go into the 
field of Mars, put them in their coat armour prettily 
to smell out a Eose or flower (a fading honour instead 
of a durable one); so any three such things, agreeable 
perhaps a little to their names, are taken up and re¬ 
tained from abroad, when their own at home have a 
much better scent and more lasting." 

Some amusing instances of what may be called 
Saxon puns 011 Cornish words have been communi¬ 
cated to me by a Cornish friend of mine, Mr. Bellows. 
‘ The old Cornish name foi* Falmouth," he writes, 
‘ was Penny come quich^ and they telk a most im¬ 
probable story to account for it. I believe the whole 
compound is the Cornish Pen y cwm^gwic, “Head of 
the creek valley.’" In like manner they have turned 
Bryn uhella (highest hiU) into Brown Willy, and 
Gwm ty goed (woodhou^e valley) into C(>me to good* 


^ There is another Penny come quick near Falmouth. 
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To this might be added the common etymologies of 
Helstone and Xiamelford. The former name has 
nothing to do with the Saxon helstoney a covering 
stone, o» with the infernal regions, but meant * place 
on the river the latter, in spite of the camel in the 
arms of the town, meant the ford of the river Camel. 
A frequent mistake arises from the misapprehension 
of the Celtic duTiy hill, which enters in the "yompo- 
sition of many local names, and was changed by the 
Saxons into town or tun. Thus Melidunum is now 
Moulton^ Beccan-dun is Seckingto 7 iy and Beamdun 
is Bampton^. 

This transformation of Celtic into Saxon or Nor¬ 
man terms is not confined, however, to the names of 
families, towns, and villages, and we shall see how 
the fables to which it has given rise have not only 
disfigured the records of some of the most ancient 
families in Cornwall, but have thrown a haze over 
the annals of thfe whole county. 

'Eeturning to the Jews in their Cornish exile, we 
find, no doubt, as mentioned before, that even in the 
Ordnance maps the little town opposite St. MichaeFs 
Mount is called Maraziony and Market Jew. Mara- 
Zion sounds decidedly like Hebrew, and might signify 
Mdrdhy * bitterness, grief,’ ZioUy ‘ of Zion.’ M. Es- 
quiros, a believer in Cornish Jews, thinks that Mara 
might be a corruption of the Latin Amaray bitter; 
but he forgets ^that this etymology would really 
defeat its very object, and destroy the Hebrew origin 
of the name. The next question therefore is, what is 
the real origin of the name Marazion^ and of its 
aliaSi Market Jew? It cannot be too often repeated 
that inquiries into the origin of local names are, in 

^ Isaac Taylor, ‘ Words and Placei^’ p. 402. 

• X 
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t£e first place, historical, and only in the second 
place, philological. To attempt an. explanation of 
any name, without having first traced it back to the 
earliest form in which we can find it, is to set at 
defiance the plainest rules of the science of language 
as well as of the science of history. Even if the 
interpretation of a local name should be rigkt, it 
would.be of no scientific value without the preliminary 
inquiiy into its history, which frequently consists in 
a succession of the most startling changes and cor¬ 
ruptions. Those who are at all familiar with the 
history of Cornish names of places, will not be sur¬ 
prised to find the same name written in four or five, 
nay, in ten different ways. The fact is that those 
who pronounced the names were frequently ignorant 
of their real import, and those who had to write them 
down could hardly catch their correct pronunciation. 
Thus we find that Camden calls Marazion Merlciu, 
Carew Marcaiew. Leland in his ‘ Itinerary' (about 
1538) uses the names Markesin, Markine (vol. iii. 
fol. 4), and in another place (vol. vii. fol. 119) he 
applies, it would seem, to the same town the name of 
Marasdeyihyon, William of Worcester (about 1478) 
writes promiscuously Markysyoo (p. 103), Marchew 
and Margew (p. 133), Marahasyowe and Markysyow 
(p. 98). In a cliarter of Queen Elizabeth, dated 1595, 
the name is written Marghasiewe ; in another of the 
year 1313, Markesion; in another^ of 1309, Mar- 
kasyoni in another of Bichard, Earl of Cornwall 
(Rex Romanorum, 1257), Marchadyon^ which seems 
the oldest, and at the same time the most primitive 
form^. Besides these,‘Dr. Oliver has found in dif- 


^ It has been objected that MarcJiadym could not be called the 
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ferent title-deeds the following varieties of the skme 
name:— MarghasioUf Marhesiow^ Marghasiew, Mar- 
yazion, and Marazion. The only explanation of the 
name yrhich we meet with in early writers,.such as 
Leland, Camden, and Carew, is that it meant 
‘ Thursday Market. ’ Leland explains Marasdey- 
thydn by forum Jovis. Camden explains Merkiu 
in the same manner, and Carew takes Marcaiem 
as originally diew^ i.e. ‘ Thursdaies market, 

for then it useth this trafiike/ 

This interpretation of Marhasdiew as Thursday 
Market, appears at first very plausible, and it has 
at all events far better claims on our acceptance 
than the modem Hebrew etymology of ‘Bitterness 
of Zion.’ But, strange to say, although from a 
charter of Robert, Earl of Cornwall, it appears that 
the monks of the Mount had the privilege of holding 
a market on Thursday (die quintw feriee), there is 
no evidence, a*d no probability, that a town so close 
to the Mount as Marazion ever held a market on the 
same day^ Thursday in Cornish was called deyow, 
not diew. The only additional evidence we get is 
this, that in the taxation of Bishop Walter Brones- 

original form, because by a carta Aland, condtis Brilanniae, sealed, 
according to Dugdale’s ‘ Momasticon Anglicanum,’ by Alan, anno 
hicamationis doniini MCXL, ten shillings per annum were granted 
to the monks of St. Micliael, due from a fair held at Merdreaem or 
Merdresein. Unty, however, it has been proved that Merdreaem is 
the same place and the same name as MarcJiadyon, or that the latter 
sprang from the former, Marchadyon, in the charter of Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, 1257, nifl'y for our immediate purpose be treated 
as the root from which all the other names branched off. See 
Oliver, ‘Monasticon Exon.’ p. 32. * 

' If a market was held on the *dimidia terrae hula’ granted by 
Robert to the monks, this difficulty would disappear. 
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combe, made August 12, 1261, and quoted in Bishop 
Stapledon’s register of 1313, the pjace is called 
Marhesion de parvo mercato ^; and that in a charter 
of Richard, King of the Romans and Earl of Corn¬ 
wall, permission was granted to the prior of St. 
Michael’s Mount that three markets, which formerly 
had been held in Marghashigan^ on ground not be¬ 
longings‘to him, should in future be held on his 
own ground in Marchadyon. Parvus mercatus is 
evidently the same place as Marghashigariy for Mar- 
gkas-higan means in Cornish the same as Mercatus 
parvuSy viz. * Little Market.' The charter of Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, is more perplexing, and it would 
seem to yield no sense, unless we again take Mar¬ 
chadyon as a mere variety of Marghasbigan, and 
suppose that the privilege granted to the prior of 
St. Michael’s Mount consisted really in transferring 
the ‘ fair from land in Marazion not belonging to 
• him, to land in Marazion belonging to ^lim. Anyhow 
it is clear that in Marazion we have some kind of 
name for market. 

The old Cornish word for market is marchas, a 
corruption of the Latin mercatus. Originally the 
Cornish word must have been marchad, and this 
form is preserved in Armorican, while in Cornish the 
ch gradually sank to hy and the final d to s. This 
change of d into s is of frequent ooeurrence in 
modem as compared with ancient Cornish, and the 
histoiy of our word wiU enable us, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, to fix the time when that change took place. 


^ In the Additional Supplenient (p. 4), Dr. Oliver gives the more 
correct reading, ‘ de MarkeeioM,, de parvo MercatOy Brevanneky Pen- 
niedely Trewarhene* It depends on the comma after Ma/rkesiov> 
whether pourvus M&re^tvs is a separate place, or not. 
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In the charter of Richard, Earl of Cornwall (about 
*257), we find Marchadyon, in a charter of 1309 
Marha^yon, The change of d into s had taken 
place during these fifty years ^ But what is the 
termination yon f Considering that Marazion is 
called the Little Market, I should like to see in yon 
the Cornish diminutive suffix, corresponding to the. 
Welsh yn. But if this should be objected to, on 
the ground that no such diminutives occur in the 
literary monuments of the Cornish language, another 
explanation is open, which was first suggested to 
me by Mr. Bellows :—Marchadion may be taken 
as a perfectly regular plural in Cornish, and we 
should then have to suppose that, instead of being 
called the Market or the Little Market, the place 
was called, from its three statute markets, ‘The 
Markets.' And this would help us to explain, not 
only the gradual growth of the name Marazion, but 
likewise, I think, the gradual formation of ‘ Market 
Jewfor another termination of the plural in Corn¬ 
ish is im, which, added to Marchad, would give us 
Marchadieu K 

* Dr. Bannister remarks tkat Markesion occurs as early as 1261, 
in the taxation of Bishop WfAter Bronescomhe, as quoted in Bishop 
Stapledou’s register of 1313. If that be so, the original form 
and its dialectic varieties would have existed almost contempo¬ 
raneously, but th% evidence that Markedon was used by Bishop 
Bronescomhe is indirect. See Oliver, ‘ Monast. Exon.’ p. 28. 

* On the termination of the plural in Cornish, see Mr. Whitley 
Stokes’ excellent remarks in his edition of ‘ The Passion,’ p- 79 J 
also in Kuhn’s ‘ Beitrage,' iii. 151; and Norris, ‘ Cornish Drama,’ 
vol. ii. p. 229. My attention has since been called to the fact 
that marhas occurs in the plural as marhasow^ in the ' Cornish 
Drama,’ vol. i. p. 248; and as a under such circumstances may 
become j (cf. ea'nhaaawe, Creat. line 29, but canJiajoim, Create 
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Now, it is perfectly true that no .real Comish- 
man, I mean no man who spoke Cornish, would 
ever have taken Marchadiew for Market Jew, or 
Jews* Market. The name for Jew in Cornish is 
quite different. It is Edhow, Yedhow, Yudhow, 
corrupted likewise into Ezow; plural, Yedhewoii, &c. 
«But to a Saxon ear the Cornish name Marchadiew 
might, well convey the idea of Market Jew, and 
thus, by a metamorphic j)rocess, a name meaning 
in Cornish the Markets would give rise, in a per¬ 
fectly natural manner, not only to the two names, 
Marazion and Market Jew, but likewise to the his¬ 
torical legends of Jews settled in the county of 
Cornwall 


line 67), MarJtajow would come still nearer to Market Jew. Dr- 
Banister remarks that in Armorican, market is marchad, plural 
marckadou, corrupted into marchajou. 

^ The following note from a Cornish paper gives some important 
facts as to the date of the name of Market Jew :— 

‘ Among the State Papers at the Record Office, there is a letter 
from Ralph Conway to Secretary Cope, dated 3rd October, 1634, 
which mentions the name of Market-jew. 

‘In pother, dated 7th I^ebruary, 1634-5, Sir James Bagg in¬ 
forms the Lords of the Admiralty ^that the endeavours of Mr. 
Basset, and other gentlemen in the ^est of Cornwall, to save the 
cargo of a wrecked Spanish galleon which broke from her mooring 
in Gwavas Lake, near Penzance, were opposed by a riotous multi¬ 
tude, consisting of the inhabitants of MousehQle and Marka~jew, 
who maintained their unlawful proceedings with the cry of “ One 
and All!" threatening with death the servants of the Crown, and 
compelling them to avoid their fury by leaping down a high 
cliff. 

‘ In another of the same date, from Ralph Bird, of Saltram, to 
Francis Basset, the rebels of Mousehole, with their fellow rebels 
of Market Jew, are spoken of, as having menaced the life of any 
(/fficer who should come to their houses tc search for certain hides 
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But there still remain the JeW houses, the name 
given, it is said, to the old deserted smelting-houses 
in Cornwall, and in Cornwall only. Though, in the 
absence of any historical evidence as to the employ¬ 
ment of this term Jews^ house in former ages, it will 


that mysteriously disappeared from the deck of the galleon one 
boisterous night, and were probably transferred to Moiuiehole in * 
the cock-boat of Mr. Keigwin, of that place; and various methods 
are suggested for administering punishment to the outrageous 
barbarians. 

‘ In consequence of these complaints, the Lords of the Admiralty 
wrote to Sir Henry Marten, on the 12th of February of the same 
year, concerning “ the insolency ” committed by the inhabitants of 
Mousehole and Marhaiew, requesting that the offenders may be 
punished, and, if necessary, the most notorious of them sent to 
London for trial. 

‘In “Magna Britannia et Hibernia,” 1720, p. 308, Merkju is 
mentioned as being “a little market-town which takes its ^ame 
from the market ^n Thursdays, it being a contraction of Market- 
Jupiter, i.e. as 'tis now called Market Jew, or rather Jw.” 

* ‘ Norden, who was born about 1548, says in his “ Specul. Britan¬ 
nia,” which was published in 1728, that Marca-iewe {Marca-iew 
in margin) signifies in English, “ market on the Thursday.” In 
an old map, apparently drawn by hand, which appears to have 
been inserted in this book after it was published, Market lew is 
given, and in the map issued with the book Market Jew. • 

‘ The map of Cornwall, contained in “ Camden's Britannia,” by 
Qibson, 1772, gives Market-Jew. The edition 1789, by Gough, 
states, at page* 3, that MerJdu signifies the Market of Jupiter, 
from the market being held on a Thursday, the day sacred to 
Jupiter.” * 

‘Carew’s “Survey of Cornwall,” ed. 1769, p. 156, has the fol¬ 
lowing:—“Over against the Mount fronteth a towne of petty 
fortune, pertinently named Marcaiew, or Marluzs diow, in English 
‘the Thursdaies market.’” In tha edition publfshed in 18ii, p. 
378, it is stated in a foot-note that Marazion means “market on 
the Strand,” the name being well adapted to its situation, “ for 
Zi(m answers to the Latin litm." * • 
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be more difficult to arrive at its original form and 
meaning, yet an explanation offers itself which, by 
a procedure very similar to that which was applied 
to Mnrazion. and Market Jew, may account for the 
origin of this name likewise. 

The Cornish name for house was originally ty. 
In modern Cornish, however, to quote from Lhuyd's 
* Grammar, t has been changed to tsh, as ti, thou, 
tshei; ty, a house, tshey ; which tsh is also some¬ 
times changed to dzh, as ‘ ol mein y dzhyil all in 
the house. Out of this dzhyi we may easily under¬ 
stand how a Saxon mouth and a Saxon ear might 
have elicited a sound somewhat liko the English Jew. 

But we do not get at Jev)d house by so easy 
a road, if indeed we get at it at aU. We are told 
that a smelting-house was called a White-house, in 
Cornish Chiwidden, widden standing for gwydn, 
which is a corruption of the old pornish gwyn, 

white. This name of Chiwidden is a famous name 

« 

in Cornish hagiography. He was the companion of 
St. Perran or St. Piran, the most popular saint 
among the mining population of Cornwall. 

Mr. Hunt, who in his interesting work, ‘The 
Popular Romances of the West of England,^ has 
assigned a separate chapter 'io Cornish saints, tells 
us how St. Piran, while living in Irel^d, fed teh 
Irish kings and their armies, for ten days together, 
with three cows. Notwithstanding 'this and other 
miracles, some of these kings condemned him to be 
cast off a precipice into the sea, with a millstone 
round his necfc. St. Piran, however, floated on safely 
to Comw^l, and he landed, on the 5th of March, 
on the sands which still bear his name, Perran- 
mbuloe, or Perrark on the Sands. 
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The Kves of saints form one of the most cuiions 
subjects for the historian, and still more, for the 
student of language; and the day, no doubt, will 
come when it will be possible to take those won¬ 
derful conglomerates of fact and fiction to pieces, 

' and,’as in ^ne of those huge masses of graywacke 
or rubblestone, to assign each grain and fragment, 
to the stratum from which it was taken, before they 
were all rolled together and cemented by the ebb 
and flow of popular tradition. With regard to the 
lives of Irish and Scotch and British saints, it ought 
to be stated, for the credit of the pious authors of 
the ‘Acta Sanctorum,* that even they admit their 
tertiary origin. ‘ During the twelfth century,* they 
say, ‘ when many of the ancient monasteries in Ire¬ 
land were handed over to monks from England, and 
many new houses were built for them, these monks 
began to compile the acts of the saints with greater 
industry than judgment. They collected all they 
could find among the uncertain traditions of the 
natives and in obscure Irish writings, following the 
example of Jocelin, whose work on the acts of St. 
Patrick had been received e'l^eiywhere with,won¬ 
derful applause. But many of them have miserably 
failed, so that the foolish have laughed at them, 
and the wise been filled with indignation.* (‘Bol- 
landi Acta,* 5th of March, p. 390, B.) In the same 
work (p. 392, A), it is pointed out that the Irish 
monks, whenever they heard of any saints in other 
parts of England whose names and lives reminded 
them of Iridi saints, at onoe concluded that they 
were of Irish origin; and that the people in some 
parts of England, as they possessed no written acts 
of their popular saipts, were glad’to identify their ♦ 
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own with the famous saints of the Irish Church. 
This has evidently happened in the case of St. 
Piran. St. Piran, in one of his characters, is cer- 

tl 

tainly a truly Cornish saint; but when the monks 
in Cornwall heard the wonderful legends of the 
Irish saint, St. Kiran, they seem to have grafted 
.their o'«ti St. Piran on the Irish St. Kiran. The 
ditfererice in the names must have seemed less to 
them than to us; for words which in Cornish are 
pronounced with p, are pronounced, as a rule, in 
Irish with h. Thus, head in Cornish is pen, in Irish 
ceann; son is map, in Irish, mac. The town built 
at the eastern extremity of the wall of Severus, was 
called Penguauly i. e. pe?^, caput, guaul, walls; the 
English called it PeneUtun; while in Scotch it was 
pronounced Cenail ^ That St. Kiran had originally 
noMiing to do with St. Piran can still be proved, 
for the earlier Lives of St. Kiran,,though full of 
fabulous stories, represent him as dying in Ireland. 
His saint’s day was the 5th of March, that of St. 
Piran the 2nd of May. The later Lives, however, 
though they say nothing as yet of the millstone, 
represent St. Kiran, "When a very old man, as sud¬ 
denly leaving his country in order that he might 
die in Cornwall. We are tcld that suddenly, when 
already near his death, he called together his little 
£ock, and said to them : ‘ My dear brothers and sons, 
according to a divine disposition I must leave Ire¬ 
land and go to Cornwall, and wait for the end of 
my life there.. I cannot resist the will of God.* He 
then sailed to Cornwall, and built himself a house, 
where he performed many miracles. He was buried 




' H. B. C. Braudes, ^Keltea und^C^ermanen,* p. 5 ^' 
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in Cornwall o]g the sandy sea, fifteen miles from 
Petrokstowe, and twenty-five miles from Mousehole h 
In this .manner the Irish and the Cornish saints, 
who originally had nothing in common but their 
names, became amalgamated ^ and the saint’s day 
of Sf. Piran was moved from the 2nd of May to 
the 5th of March. Yet although thus weld^ into • 
one, nothing could weU be imagined more different 
than the characters of the Irish and of the Cornish 
saint. The Irish saint lived a truly ascetic life; he 
preached, wrought miracles, and died. The Cornish 
saint was a jolly miner, not always very steady on 
his legs®. Let us hear what the Cornish have to 
tell of him. His name occurs in several names of 
places, such as Perran Zabuloe, Perran Uthno, in 
Perran the Little, and in Perran ArworthaU. His 
name, pronounced Perran, or Piran, has been further 
corrupted into Picras and Picrous, though some au¬ 
thorities suppose that this is again a different saint 
from St. Piran. Anyhow both St. Perran and St. 
Picras live in the memory of the Cornish miner as 


' Capgrave, ‘ Lcgeuda Angli»,’ fol. 269. 

® ‘ Within the land of Meneke or Menegland, is a paroch chirche 
of*8. Keveryn, otherwise Piranus.’—Leland. ‘ Piran and Keveryn 
were different persons.' See Gough’s edition of ‘ Camden,’vol. i. 

p. 14* • 

“ Carew, ‘Survey’ (ed. 1602), p. 58. ‘From which civility, in 
the fruitful age of Canonization, they stepped a degree farder to 
holines, and helped to stuffe the Church Kalender with divers saints, 
either made or borne Cornish. Such was Keby, son to Solomon, 
prince of Cor.; such Peran, who (if my author the Legend lye not) 
after that (like another Johannes de temporibus) he had lived two 
hundred yeres with perfect health, took his last rest in a Cornish 
parish, which there-through he endowed with his name.* 
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the discoverers of tin; and the tinner^’ great holiday, 
the Thursday before Christmas, is still called Picrou s 
day The legend relates that St. Piran, when still 
in Cornwall, employed a heavy black stone as a 
part of his fire-place. The fire was more intense 
than usual, and a stream of beautiful white inetal 
flowed ''out of the fire. Great was the joy of the 
saint; and he communicated his discovery to St. 
Chiwidden. They examined the stone together, and 
Chiwidden, who was learned in the learning of the 
East, soon devised a process for producing this metal 
in large quantities. The two saints called the 
Cornislimen together. They told them of their 
treasures, and they taught them how to dig the ore 
from the earth, and how, by the agency of tire, to 
obtain the metal. Great was the joy in Cornwall, 
and many days of feasting followed the announce¬ 
ment. Mead and metheglin, with other drinks, 
flowed in abundance; and vile rumour says the 
saints and their people were rendered equally un¬ 
stable thereby. ‘ Drunk as a Perraner’ has certainly 
passed into a proverb from that day. 

It .is quite clear‘from these accounts that the 
legendary discoverer of tin .in Cornwall was origin¬ 
ally a totally different character from the Irish saint, 
St. Kiran. If one might indulge in -a conjecture, 
I should say that there probably was in the Celtic 
language a root har, which in the Cymric branch 
would assume the form par. Now cair in Gaelic 
means to dig, to raise; and from it a substantive 
might be derived, meaning digger or miner. In Ire¬ 
land, Kiran seems to have been simply a proper 


* Hunt’s ‘ Popular Romances,* vol. ii. p. 19. 
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name, like Smith or Baker, for there is nothing in 
the legends of. St. Kiran that points to mining or 
smelting. In Cornwall, on the contrary, St. Piran, 
before he was engrafted on St. Kiran, was probably 
nothing but a personification or apotheosis of the 
Miner, as much as Dorus was the personification of 
the iJorians, and Brutus the first king of Britain. 

The rule, ‘ noscitur a sociis,' may be applied to 
St. Piran. His friend and associate, St. Chiwidden, 
or St. Whitehouse, is a personification of the white- 
house, i.e. the smelting-house, without which St. 
Piran, the miner, would have been a very useless 
saint. If Chywidden, i. e. the smelting-house, be¬ 
came the St. Chywidden, why should we look in 
the Cornish St. Piran for anything beyond Piran^ 
i.e. the miner ? 

However, what is of importance to us for our 
present object is not St. Piran, but St. Chywidden, 
the white-house* or smelting-house. We are looking 
all* tliis time for the original meaning of the Jews’ 
houses, and the question is, how can we, starting 
from Chywidden, arrive at Jews-house ? I am aftaid 
we cannot do so without a jump or two; all we can 
do is to show that they are jumps which language 
herself is fond of taking, and which therefore we 
mjist not shirk, if we wish to ride straight after her. 

Well, then; the first jump which language fre¬ 
quently takes is^ this, that instead of using a noun 
with a qualifying adjective, such as white-house, 
the noun by itself is used without any such quali¬ 
fication. This can, of course, be done with very 
prominent words only, words which are used so 
often, and which express ideas so constantly present 
to the mind of the speaker, that no mistake is 
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litely to arise. In English, ‘the House’ is used 
for the House of Commons; in later Latin ‘domus’ 
was used for the House of God. Among fishermen 
in Scotland ‘fish* means salmon. In Greek XtOoj, 
stone, in the feminine, is used for the magnet, ori¬ 
ginally Ma7v^Tis X/0O9, while the masculine \tdo9 
means a stone in general. In Cornwall, ore by' itself 
• means/copper ore only, while tin ore is called black 
tin. In times, therefore, when the whole attention 
of Cornwall was absorbed by mining and smelting, 
and when smelting-houses were most likely the only 
large buildings that seemed to deserve the name 
of houses, there is nothing extraordinary in tshey 
or dzhyij even without vndden^ white, having be¬ 
come the recognised name for smelting-houses. 

But now comes a second jump, and again one 
that can be proved to have been a very favourite one 
with many languages. When people speaking dif¬ 
ferent languages live together in the same country, 
they frequently, in adopting a foreign term, add to* it, 
by way of interpretation, the word that corresponds 
to it in their own language. Thus Portsmouth is 
a name half Latin and half English. Portus was 
the Homan name given to the harbour. This was 
adopted by the Saxons, but interpreted at the same 
time by a Saxon word, viz. mouthy which reaUy 
means harbour. This interpretation was hardly in¬ 
tentional, but arose naturally. Port first became a 
kind of proper name, and then mouth was added, 
so that ‘ the mouth of Port,’ i. e. of the place called 
Portus by the Eomans, became at last Portsmouth. 
But this does not satisfy the early historians, and, 
as happens so frequently when there is anything 
corrupt in language, a legend springs up almost 
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spontaneously to remove all doubts and difficijlties. 
Thus we read in the venerable Saxon Chronicle 
under the year 501, ‘that Port came to Britain 
with Ids two sons, Bieda and Maegla, with two 
ships, and their place was called Portsmouth ; and 
they slew a British man, a very noble man V Such 
is tne growth of legends, ay, and in many cases, 
the growth of history. . 

Formed on the same principle as Portsmouth we 
find such words as Hayle-riveVy the Cornish 1ml by 
itself meaning salt marsh, moor, or estuary; 7Ve- 
ville or Trou-villey where the Celtic tre, town, is 
explained by the French ville; the Cotswold Hills, 
where the Celtic word cot, wood, is explained by the 
Saxon wold or weald, a wood. In Dun-bar-ton, the 
Celtic word dun, hill, is explained by the Saxon bar 
for byrig, burg, ton being added to form the name 
of the town that rose up under the protection 'of the 
hill-castle. Iv? Penhow the same process has been 
suspected; how, the German Hbhe^, expressing nearly 
the same idea as pen, head. In Constantine, in Corn¬ 
wall, one of the large stones with rock-basins is called 
the M^yi-roch^, rock being simply the interpretation 
of the Cornish men. 

If then we suppose that in exactly the same 
i^janner the people of Cornwall spoke of Tshey- 

' ‘ Saxon Chronwsle,’ ed. Earle, p. 14, and his note, Preface, 
p. ix. 

® This Jiow, according to Prof. Earle, appears again in the Hoe, 
a high down at Plymouth, near the citadel; in Hooton (Cheshire), 
in Howgate, H^we of Fife, and othei; local names. See also Halli- 
well, B. V. Hoes, and Hogh; Kemble’s ‘ Codex Diplomaticus,’ Nos. 
663* 663, 784. 

* Hunt, vol. i. p. 187. 
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houLses, or Dshyi-houses, is it so very extraordinary 
that this hybrid word should at last have been in¬ 
terpreted as Jew-houses or Jews^ houses f I do not 
say that the history of the word can he« traced 
through all its phases with the same certainty as 
that of Marazion; all I maintain is that, in ex¬ 
plaining its history, no step has been admitted that 
cannot be proved by sufficient evidence to be in 
strict keeping with the well-known movements, or, 
if it is respectful to say so, the well-known antics 
of language. 

Thus vanish the Jews from Cornwall; but there 
stiU remain the Saracens. One is surprised to meet 
with Saracens in the West of England; still more, 
to hear of their having worked in the tin mines, 
like the Jews. According to some writers, however, 
Saracen is only another name for Jews, though no 
explanation is given why this detested name should 
have been applied to the Jews in ‘'Cornwall, and 
nowhere else. This view is held, for instance, by 
Carew, who writes:—‘The Cornish maintain these 
works to have been very ancient, and first wrought 
by the Jews with pickaxes of holm, box, hartshorn; 
they prove this by the names of those places yet 
enduring, to wit, Attall-Sarazin (or, as in some 
editions, Sazarin); in English, the Jews' Offcast.' , 

Camden (p. 69 ) says:—We are taught from Dio¬ 
dorus and iEthicus, that the anciept Britons had 
worked hard at the mines, but the Saxons and 
Normans seem to have neglected them for a long 
time, or to have employed the labour of Arabs or 
Saracens, for the inhabitants call deserted shafts, 
Attall-Sarasinf i. e. the leavings of the Saracens.' 

Thus then we have not ofily the Saracens in Com- 
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wall admitted as simply a matter of Listoiy, but tbeir 
presence actually used in order to prove that the 
Saxons and Normans neglected to work the mines 
in the West of England. 

4 still more circumstantial account is given by 
Hals^ as quoted by Gilbert in his Parochial History 
of Cornwall. Here we are told that King Henry HI, 
by proclamation, let out aU Jews in his dominions at * 
a certain rent to such as would poU and rifle them, 
and ambngst others to his brother Richard, King 
of the Romans, who, after he had plundered their 
estates, committed their bodies, as his slaves, to 
labour in the tin-mines of Cornwall; the memory 
of whose workings is still preserved in the names 
of several tin works, called Towle Sarasin, and cor¬ 
ruptly Attall Saracen; i. e. the refuse or outcast of 
Saracens; that is to say, of those Jews descended 
from Sarah and Abraham. Other works wer^ called 
Whele Ether son (alias Ethewon)^ the Jews’ Works, 
or Unbelievers’ Works, in Cornish. 

Here we see how history is made; and if our 
inquiries led to no other result, they would stiU be 
useful as a warning against putting implicit faith 
in the statements of writers who are separated 
by several centuries fi^m the events they are re¬ 
lating. Here we have men like Carew and Camden, 
both highly cultivated, learned, and conscientious, 
and yet neither of them hesitating, in a work of 
historical character, to assert as a fact, what, after 
making every allowance, can only be called a very 
bold guess. , Have we any reason to suppose that 
Herodotus and Thucydides, * when speaking of thb 
original abodes of the various races of Greece, of 
their migrations, their wars and jinal settlementsi^ 

VOL. nv • Y • < 
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had better evidence before them, or were more 
cautious in using their evidence, than Camden and 
Carew 1 And is it likely that modem scholars, how¬ 
ever learned and however careful, can ever arrive 
at really satisfactory results by sifting and arranging 
and re-arranging the ethnological statements qf the 
ancients, as • to the original abodes or the later 
* migrations of Pelasgians, Tyrrhenians, Thracians, 
Macedonians, and Illyrians, or even of Dorians, 
iEolians, and lonians 1 What is Carew’s Evidence 
in support of his statement that the Jews first 
worked the tin mines of Cornwall 1 Simply the 
sayings of the people in Cornwall, who support 
their sayings by the name given to deserted mines, 
Attall Sarazin. Now admitting that Attall Sarazin, 
or Attall Sazarin, meant the refuse of the Saracens, 
how is it possible, in cold blood, to identify the 
Saracens with Jews, and where is there a tittle of 
evidence to prove that the Jews were the first to 
work these mines,—mines, be it remembered, which, 
according to the same Carew, were certainly worked 
before the beginning of our era ? 

But leaving the J^ews of the time of Nero, let 
us examine the more definite and more moderate 
statements of Hals and Gllbtirt. According to them, 
the deserted shafts are called by a Cornish name 
meaning the refuse of the Saracens, because, as late 
as the thirteenth century, the Jews were sent to 
work in these mines. It is difficult, no doubt, to 
prove a negative, and to show that no Jews ever 
worked in the mines of Cornwall. AU^that can be 
done> in a case like this, is to show that no one 
has produced an atom of evidence in support of 
Mr. Gilbert's opii\jion. The Jews were certainly ill- 
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treated, plundered, tortured, and exiled during the 
reign of the Tlantagenet kings; but that they were 
sent to the Cornish mines, no contemporary writer 
has ever ventured to assert. The passage in Matthew 
Paris, to which Mr. Gilbert most likely alludes, says 
the*very contrary of what he draws from it. Matthew 
Paris says that Henry III extorted money Jrom thp 
Jews, and that when they petitioned for* a safe- 
conduct, in order to leave England altogether, he 
sold tSem to his brother Richard, ‘ ut quos Rex ex- 
coriaverat, Comes evisceraret But this selling of 
the Jews meant no more than that, in return for 
money advanced him by his brother, the Earl of 
Cornwall, the King pawned to him, for a number 
of years, the taxes, legitimate or illegitimate, which 
could be extorted from the Jews. That this was 
the real meaning of the bargain between the King 
and his brother, the Earl of Cornwall, can bb proved 
by the document printed in Rymers ‘Ecedera,' vol. 
i. p. 543, ‘De Judmis Comiti CornubiaB assignatis, 
pro solutione pecunias sibi a Rege debitae^/ Anyhow, 
there is not a single word about the Jews having 
been sent to Cornwall, or having had to work in 
the mines. On the contrary, Matthew Paris says. 
Comes pepercit Us, ‘ the Earl spared them.’ 

• After thus looking in vain for any truly historical 
evidence in support of Jewish settlements in Corn¬ 
wall, I suppose they may in future be safely treated 
as a ‘verbal myth,’ of which there are more indeed 
in different chapters of history, both ancient and 
modem, than is commonly supposed. As in Corn¬ 
wall the name of a market has given rise to the 




' Matthew Paris, Opera, ed. Wats, p. 902. 

* See ‘Beymeri J'oMlera,' a.d. i255,*tom. i. p. 543. 
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fable of Jewish settlements, the name of another 
market in Finland led to the belief that there were 
Turks settled in that northern country. Aho, the 
ancient capital of Finland, was called Turku] which 
is the Swedish word torg, market. Adam of Bremen, 
enumerating the various tribes adjoining the Baltic, 
mention§ Tufci among the rest, and these Turd 
were by* others mistaken for Turks 

Even after such myths have been laid open to 
the very roots, there is a strong tendency *not to 
drop them altogether. Thus Mr. H. Merivale is far 
too good an historian to admit the presence of Jews 
in Cornwall as far back as the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem^. He knows there is no evidence for it, and 
he would not repeat a mere fable, however plausible. 
Yet Marazion and the Jews’ houses evidently linger 
in his memory, and he throws out a hint that they 
may find an historical explanation ii^ the fact that 
under the Plantagenet kings the Jews commonly 
farmed or wrought the mines. Is there any con¬ 
temporary evidence even for this ? I do not think 
so. Dr. Borlase, indeed, in his ‘ Natural History of 
Cornwall’ (p. 190), says, ‘In the time of King John, 
I find *1116 product of tin in this county very incon¬ 
siderable, the right of working for tin being as yet 
wholly in the King, the property of tinners precarious 
and unsettled, and what tin was raised was engrossed 
and managed by the Jews, to the great regret of the 
barons and their vassals.’ It is a pity that Dr. Bor¬ 
lase should not have given his authority, but there 

K 

* See Adam Bremensis’ ‘ De' Situ Daniee,’ ed. Lindenbruch, p. 
136 ; Buckle’s ‘Histoiy of Civilization,’ vol. i. p. 275. 

* Carew, ‘Survey’ (ed. 1602), p 8 j ‘and perhaps under one of 
those Flavians, the Jewish workmen made here their first arrival.’ 
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is little doubt that he simply quoted from Carew. 
Carew tells us how the Cornish gentlemen borrowed 
money from the merchants of London, giving them tin 
as security (p. 14) ; and though he does not call the 
merchants Jews, yet he speaks of them as usurers, and 
reproves their ‘cut throate and abominable dealing/ 
He contini\es afterwards, speaking of the same usurers 
(p. 16), ‘ After such time as the Jewes by 'fheir eiH- 
treme dealing had wome themselves, first out of the 
love of the English inhabitants, and afterwards out 
of the land itselfe, and so left the mines unwrought, 
it hapned, that certaine gentlemen, being lords of 
seven tithings in Blackmoore, whose grounds were 
best stored with this minerall, grewe desirous to 
renew this benefit,^ &c. To judge from several in¬ 
dications, this is really the passage which Dr. Borlase 
had before him when writing of the Jews as en¬ 
grossing and managing the tin that was raised,* and 
in that case ifeither is Carew a contemporary witness, 
nor would it follow from what he says that one single 
Jew ever set foot on Cornish soil, or that any Jews ever 
tasted the actual bitterness of working in the mines. 

Having thus disposed of the Jews, we now turn 
to the Saracens in Cornwall. We shall net enter 
upon the curious and complicated histoty of that 
• name. It is enough to refer to a short note in 
Gibbon S in order to show that Saracen was a name 

-g—-—.—-- 

* Gibbon, chap. i. ‘ The name which, used by Ptolemy and Pliny 
in a more confined, by Ammianus and Procopius in a larger sense, 
has been derived, ridiculously, from Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
obscurely frdm the village of more plausibly from the 

Arabic words, which signify a thievish character, or Oriental situa¬ 
tion. Yet the last and most popular of these etymologies is 
refuted by Ptolemy, who expressly remarks the western and 
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knoYm to Greeks and Romans, long before the rise 
of Islam, but never applied to the Jews by any 
writer of authority, not even by those who saw in 
the Saracens * the children of Sarah/ * 

What then, it m3,y be asked, is the origin of the 
expression Attal Sarazin in Cornwall ? Attaly^ or 
Atali is said to,be a Cornish word, the Welsh Adhail, 
and meaijis refuse, wasted As to Sarazin, it is most 
likely another Cornish word, which, by a meta- 
morphic process, has been slightly changed in* order 
to yield some sense intelligible to Saxon speakers. 
We find in Cornish tarad, meaning a piercer, a 
borer; and, in another form, tardar is distinctly 
used, together with axe and hammer, as the name 
of a mining implement. The Latin taratrum, Gr. 
reperpov, Fr. tariere, all come from the same source. 
If from tarad we form a plural, we get taradion. 
In modem Cornish we find that d sinks down to s, 
which would give us taras^, and plural tarasion. 
Next, the final I of atal may, like several final Vs 
in the closely allied language of Britany, have in¬ 
fected the initial t of tarasion, and changed it to 
th, which th, again, would, in modem Cornish, sink 
down tQ s\ Thus atal tharamon might have been 

---j--- 

southeni position of the Saracens, then an obscure tribe on the 
borders of Egypt. The appellation cannot therefore,allude to any 
national character \ and, since it was imported by strangers, it 
must be found, not in the Arabic, but in a foreign danguage,’ 

^ See B,. Williams, * Lexicon Cornu. Britannicum,’ s. v. 

* ‘It may be given as a rule, without exception, that words 
ending with ^ or d in Welsh or Briton, do, if they exist in Cornish, 
turn t or d to —Norris, vol. ii. j>. 237. 

* ‘ The frequent use of th instead of s shows that (in Cornish) 
the sound was not so definite as in English.’—^Ibid. vol. ii. p. 224. 

Another explanation xA^AUal Sarazin has been suggested by an 
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intended for the refuse of the borings, possibly £he 
refiise of the mines, but pronounced in Saxon fashion 
it might readily have been mistaken for the Atal or 
refuse of the Sarasion or Saracens. 


‘ POSTSCRIPT. • 

The essay on the presence of Jews in Cornwall has given nse to 
much controversy, and as I republish it here without any important 
alterations, I feel it incumbent to say a few words in answer to the 
objections that have been brought forward against it. No one, I 
think, can read my essay without perceiving that what I question 
is not the presence of single Jews in Cornwall, but the migration 
of large numbers of Jews into the extreme West of Britain, 
whether at the time of the Phoenicians, or at the period of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or under the Flavian princes, or even at 
a later time. The Rev. Dr. Bannister in a paper on ‘ the Jews in 
Cornwall,* published in the Journal of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, 1867, does indeed represent me as having maintained 
‘ that one single Je^ never set foot on Cornish soil!’ But if my 
readers will refer to the passage thus quoted from my essay by Dr. 
Bannister, they will see that it was not meant in that sense. In 
the passage thus quoted with inverted commas \ 1 simply argued 
that from certain words used by Carew, on which great stress had 
been laid, it would not even follow ‘ that one single Jew ever set 
foot on Cornish soil,’ which surely is veiy different from sayjpg that 
I maintained that no single Jqw ever set foot on Cornish soil. It 
would indeed be the most exfraordinary fact if Cornwall had never 
iSen visited by ,Jews. If it were so, Cornwall would stand alone, 


eminent Cornish scholar: ‘ 1 should explain sarazin,* he writes, ‘ as 
from saratin, a Med. Lat. saritinuSj cf. ex-saritum, ex-saritare in 
Diez, E. W. ii. 283, s. v. Essart. Atal cannot be W. adhail. I. 
would identify it with the Fr. attdle^ splint. It occurs in O. 427 
meaning ''fallow.” Aud sarazin J should explain as "dug-up 
splinters or shingle,” and towU (<oK) sarazin as “ a dug-wp hole 
or excavation.”* 

‘ See p. 325, 1 . 21. , ^ 
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as far as such an immunity is concerned, among all the countries of 
Europe. But it is one thing for Jews to be scattered about in towns 
or even for one or two Jews to have actually worked in tin mines, 
and quite another to speak of towns receiving Hebrew names in 
Comwaill, and of deserted tin mines being called the workings of 
the Jews. To explain such startling facts, if facts they be, a kind of 
Jewish exodus to Cornwall had to be admitted, and was admitted 
as long as such names as Marazion and Au<d Savazin were ac- 
^cepted in their traditional meaning. My own opinion was that 
these nafties had given rise to the assumed presence of Jews in 
Cornwall, and not that the presence of Jews in Cornwall had given 
rise to these names. * 

If therefore it could be proved that some Jewish families had 
l)een settled in Cornwall in very early times, or that a few Jewish 
slaves had been employed as miners, my theory would not at all be 
affected. But I must say that the attempts at proving even so 
much, have been far from successful. Surely the occurreure of Old 
Testament names among the people of Cornwall, such as Abraham, 
Joseph, or Solomon, (there is a Solomon, Duke of Cornwall), does 
not prove that their bearers were Jews. Again, if we read in the 
time of Edward II that ‘ John Peverel held Hametethy of Roger 
le Jeu,’ we may be quite certain that U Jen d|>es not mean *■ the 
Jew,’ and that in the time of Edward II no John Peverel held 
land of a Jew. Again, if in the time of Edward III we read of one 
‘ Abraham, the tinnei’, who employed 300 men in the stream-works 
of Brodhok,’ it would require stronger proof than the mere name to 
make us believe that this Abraham was a Jew. 

I had endeavoured to sbdw that there was no evidence as to the 
Earl of*Comwall, the brother of Henry III, having employed Jews 
in the Cornish mines, and had pointed out a passage from Bymer's 

Foedera’ where it is stated that the Earl spared them (jpeperci^. 
Dr. Bannister remarks : ‘ Though we are told that 'lie spared them, 
might not this be similar to Joseph’s brethren sparing him—^by 
committing their bodies as his slaves to work in the tin mines ? 
It might be so, no doubt, but w^e do not know it. Again, Dr. 
Bannister remarks: ‘Jerome tells us that when Titus took Jeru¬ 
salem, an incredible number of Jews were sold Ijke horses, and 

* ‘Hbtoiy of the Exchequer,’ London, 1711, p. 168: ‘ Et quod nullus 
JudasHB receptetur in aliqua Villa sine speciali licentia Regis, nisi in Villis illis 
in quibuB Judsei manere oonBueverunt ’ (37 Henry HI). 
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dispersed over the face of the whole earth. The account given 
by Josephus is, that of those spared after indiscriminate slaughter, 
some were dispersed through the provinces for the use of the 
theatres,^as gladiators; others were sent to the Egyptian mines, 
and others sold as slaves. If the Romans at this time worked the 
Cornish mines, why may not some have been sent here V I can 
only answer, as before; they may have been, no doubh but we do 
not know it. • « 

I had myself searched very carefully for any documents that 
might prove the presence even of single Jews in Cornwall, previous 
to the time when they were banished the realm by Edward I. But 
my inquiries had not proved more successful than those of my 
predecessors. Pearce, in his ‘ Laws and Customs of the Stanaries,’ 
published in London, 1725, shares the common belief that the Jews 
worked in the Cornish mines. ‘ The tinners,' he says (p. ii.), call 
the antient works by the name of the Working of the Jews, and it 
is most manifest, that there were Jews inhabiting here until 1291; 
and this they prove by the names yet enduring, viz. Attall Sarazin, 
in English, The Jews Feast.' But in spite of his strong belief in 
the presence of Jews in Cornwall, Pearce adds: ‘ But whether they 
had liberty to work and search for Tin, does not appear, because 
they had their dwellings cliiefly in great Towns and Cities; and 
bping great Usurers, were in that year banished out of England, to 
the number of 15,060, by the most noble Prince, Edw'ard I.' 

At last, however, with the kind assistance of Mr. Macray, I 
discovered a few real Jews in Cornwall in the third year of 
King John, 1202, viz. one Simon de Dena, one Devdone, the son 
of Samuel, and one Aaron. Some of their monetary traipiCtions 
are recorded in the ‘ Rotulus Cancellarii vel Antigraphum Magni 
Rotuli Pij)ae de tertio anno ®egni Regis Johannis’ (printed under 
tSie Direction of the Commissioners of the Public Records in 1863, 
p. 96), and we fiave here not only their names as evidence of their 
Jew'ish origin, bq^ they arc actually spoken of as *praedictus 
Jvdms.' Their transactions, however, are purely financial, and do 
not lead us to suppose that the Jews in order to make tin con¬ 
descended, in the time of King John or at any other time, to the 
drudgery of working in tin mines. 


July, 1867. 
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XV. 


THE 

INSULATION OF ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT*. 

S T. Micliael’s Mount in Cornwall is so well known 
to most people, either by sight or from report, 
that a description of its peculiar features may be 
deemed almost superfluous; but in order to start fair 
I shall quote a short account from the pen of an 
eminent geologist, Mr. Pengelly, to whom I shall 
have to refer frequently in the course of this paper. 

‘^t. Michaels Mount in Cornwall,’ he says, ‘ is an 
island at very high water, and, with r^re exceptions, 
a peninsula at very low water. The distance from 
Marazion Cliff, the nearest point of the mainland, to 
spring-tide high-water mark on its own strand, is 
about 1680 feet. The total isthmus consists of the 
outcrop of highly inclined Devonian slate and asso¬ 
ciated rocks, and in most cases is covered with a thin 
layer of gravel or sand. spring-tides, in still 
weather, it is at high-water about twelve feet below, 
and at low-water six feet above, the sea level. In 
fine weather it is dry from four to five hours every 
tide; but occasionally, during very stormy weather 
and neap tides, it is impossible to cross from the 
mainland for two or three days together. * 

‘ The Mount is an outlier of granite, measuring at 


* Bead before the Aehmolean Society, Oxford, Nov. 25,1867. 
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its base about five furlongs in circumference, and 
rising to the height of 195 feet above mean tide. At 
high-water it plunges abruptly into the sea, except 
on the north or landward side, where the granite 
comes into contact with slate. Here there is a small 
plain pccupied by a village.The country im¬ 

mediately behind or north of the town t)f Marazion 
consists of Devonian strata, traversed by traps and 
elvans, and attains a considerable elevation.* 

At th^ Meeting of the British Association in 1865, 
Mr. Pen gel ly, in a paper on ‘ The Insulation of St. 
Michaefs Mount in Cornwall,’ maintained that the 
change which converted that Mount from a pro¬ 
montory into an island must have taken place, not 
only within the human period, but since Cornwall 
was occupied by a people speaking the Cornish 
language. As a proof of this somewhat startling 
assertion, he adduced the ancient British name of 
St. Michael’s Mount, signifying the Hoar roch in the 
wood. Nobody would think of applying such a name 
to the Mount in its present state; and as we know 
that during the last 2000 years the Mount has been 
as it is now, an island at high, a^id a promontory at 
low tide, it would indeed seem to follow that? its 
name must have been frqjned before the destruction 
of the ancient forest by which it was once surrounded, 
and before the separation of the Mount from the 
mainland. • 

Sir Henry James, in a ‘ Note on the Block of Tin 
dredged in Falmouth Harbour,’ asserts, it is true, 
that there are trees growing on the Mount in siifiicient 
numbers to have justified tKe ancient descriptive 
name of ‘ The Hoar rock in the wood; ’ but though 
there are traces of trees visible on .the engravings 
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published a hundred years ago, in Dr. Borlase’s 
‘Antiquities of Cornwall,’ these are most likely due 
to artistic embellishment only. At present no writer 
will discover in St. Michael’s Mount what could fairly 
be called either trees or a wood, even in Cornwall. 

That the geographical change from a promontory 
into a real island did not take place during the last 
2000 years, is proved by the description which 
Diodorus Siculus, a little before the Christian era, 
gives of St. Michael’s Mount. ‘The inhabitants of 
the promontory of Belerium,’ he says (lib. v. c. 22), 
‘ were hospitable, and, on account of their intercourse 
with strangers, eminently civilized in their habits. 
These are the people who work the tin, wliich they 
melt into the form of astragali, and then carry it to 
an island in front of Britain, called Ictis. This island 
is left dry at low tide, and they then transport the 
tin in caits from the shore. Here the traders buy it 
from the natives, and carry it to Gaul, over which it 
travels on horseback in about thirty days to the 
mouths of the Ehone.’ That the island of Ictis, 
described by Diodorus, is St. Michael’s Mount, seems, 
to say the least, very probable, and was at last 
admitted even by the late Sir G. C. Lewis. In fact 
the description which Diodorus gives answers so 
completely to what St. Michael’s Mount is at the 
present day, that few would deny that if the Mount 
ever was a ‘ Hoar rock in the wood,’ it must have 
been so before the time of which Diodorus speaks, 
that is, at least before the last 2000 years. The nine 
apparent reasons why St. Michael’s Mount cannot be 
the Iktis of Diodorus, and their refutation, may be 
seen in Mr. Pengelly’s paper ‘ On the Insulation of 
St. Michael’s Mqunt,’ p. 6, seq. 
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Mr. Pengelly proceeded to show that the geo¬ 
logical change* which converted the promontory 
into an island may be due to two causes. First, it 
may have taken place in consequence of the encroach¬ 
ment of the sea. This would demand a belief that at 
least *20,000 years ago Cornwall was inhabited by 
men who spoke Cornish. Secondly, this*change may , 
have taken place by a general subsidence of thfe land, 
and this is the opinion adopted by Mr. Pengelly. 
No exacl date was assigned to this subsidence, but 
Mr. Pengelly finished by expressing his decided 
opinion that, subsequent to a period when Cornwall 
was inhabited by a race speaking a Celtic language, 
St. Michael’s Mount was * a hoar rock in the w’ood,’ 
and has since become insulated by powerful geological 
changes. 

In a more recent paper read at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion (April 5, J[867), Mr. Pengelly has somewhat 
modified his opinion. Taking for granted that at 
some time or other St. Michael’s Mount was a penin¬ 
sula and not yet an island, he calculates that it must 
have taken i6,8oo years before the coast line could 
have receded from the Mount to the present cliffs. 
He arrives at this result by taking the retrocession of 
the cliffs at ten feet in a (Jentury, the distance between 
thb Mount and the mainland being at present i68o 
feet. 

If, however, the severance of the Mount from the 
mainland was the result, not of retrocession, but of 
the subsidence of the country—a rival theory which 
Mr. Pengelly still admits a^ possible—the former 
calculation would fail, and the only means of fixing 
the date of this severance would be supplied by the 
remains found in the forests that were carried down » 
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by that subsidence, and which are supposed to belong 
to the mammoth era. This mamm6th era, we are 
told, is anterior to the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, 
and the kitchenmiddens of Denmark, for in neither 
of these have any remains of the mammoth been dis¬ 
covered. The mammoth, in fact, did not outlive the 
age of bronie, and before the end of that age, there¬ 
fore, St Michael’s Mount must be supposed to have 
becbuie an island. 

In all these discussions it is taken for grahted that 
St. Michael’s Mount was at one time unquestionably 
a ‘ hoar rock in the wood,’ and that the land between 
the Mount and the mainland was once covered by a 
forest which extended along the whole of the sea¬ 
board. That there are submerged forests along that 
seaboard is attested by sufficient geological evidence ; 
bpt I have not been able to discover any proof of the 
unbroken continuity of that shore-forest, still less of 
the presence of vegetable remains in the exact locality 
which is of interest to us, viz. between the Mount and 
the mainland. It is true that Dr. Borlase discovered 
the remains of trunks of trees on the loth of January, 
1757 ; but he tells us that these forest trees were not 
found round the Mount, but midway betwixt the 
piers of St. Michael’s Mount* and Penzance, that is to 
say, about one mile distant from the Mount; al6o, 
that one of them was a willow-tree with the bark on 
it, another a hazel-branch with the bark still fat and 
glossy. The place where these trees were found was 
three himdred yards below full sea-mark, where the 
water is twelve feet deep when the tide “is in. 

Carew, also, at an earlier date, speaks of roots of 
mighty trees found in the sand about the Mount, but 
.without giving tiie exact place. Lelant (1533-40) 
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knows of ‘ Spere Heddes, Axis for Warre, and Swerdes 
of Copper wrsfppid up in lynist, scant perishid,’ that 
had been found of late years near the Mount, in St. 
Hilary^ parish, in tin works; but he places the land 
that had been devoured of the sea between Penzance 
and Mousehole, i.e. more than two miles distant from 
the Mount. 

The value of this kind of geological evidenie must 
of course be determined by geologists. It is quite 
possiblS that the remains of trunks of trees may still 
be found on the very isthmus between the Mount and 
the mainland; but it is, to say the least, curious that, 
even in the absence of such stringent evidence, geolo¬ 
gists should feel so confident that the Mount once 
stood on the mainland, and that exactly the same 
persuasion should have been shared by people long 
before the name of geology was known. There is a 
powerful spell ^ in popular traditions, against which 
even men of science are not always proof, arid it is 
just possible that if the tradition of the ‘ hoar rock in 
the wood * had not existed, no attempts would have 
been made to explain the causes that severed St. 
Michaels Mount from the mainland. But even then 
the question remains, How w’as it that people quite 
guiltless of geology should have firamed the popular 
name of the Mount, and the popular tradition of its 
former connection with the mainland 1 Leaving, 
therefore, for the present all geological evidence out 
of view, it will be an interesting inquiry to find out,- 
if possible, how people that could not have been 
swayed by any geological theories, should have been 
led to believe in the gradual insulation of St. Michael's 
Mount. 

The principal argjument brought ^forward by non-'> 
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geological writers in support of the former existence 
of a forest surrounding the Mount, is the Cornish 
name of St. Michael’s Mount, Cara dowse in cowse, 
which in Coniish is said to mean ‘ the hoar rock in 
the wood.’ In his paper read before the British 
Association at Manchester, Mr. Pengelly adduced that 
very name irrefragable evidence that Coinish, i.e. 
a Celti(5 language, an Aryan language, was spoken in 
the extreme west of Europe about 20,000 years ago. 
In his more recent paper Mr. Pengelly has given up 
this position, and he considers it improbable that any 
philologer could now give a trustworthy translation 
of a language spoken 20,000 years ago. This may 
be or not; but before we build any hypothi'sis on 
that Cornish name, the first question which an his¬ 
torian has to answer is clearly this:— 

What authority is there for that name Where 
does it occur for the first time and does it really 
mean what it is supposed to mean ? 

Now the first mention of the Cornish name, as far 
as I am aware, occurs in Eichard Carew’s * Survey of 
Cornwall,’ which was published in 1602. It is true 
that Camden’s "Britannia’ appealed earlier, in 1586, 
and tnat Camden (p. 72), too, mentions ‘the Mons 
Michaelis, Divsol olim, ut in libro Landavensi habetur, 
incolis Careg Cotvse^, i. e. rupis cana.’ But it will be 
seen that he leaves out the most important part of 
the old name, nor can there be much doubt that 
Camden received his information about Cornwall 
direct from Carew, before Carew’s ‘ Survey of Corn¬ 
wall ’ was published. 


* In Gough’s edition of Camden the name is given ‘ Careg oowse 
rn dowse, i.e. the heaw^ rock in the wood.’ 
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After speaking of ‘the countrie of Lionesse which 
the sea hath yavined from Cornwall betweene the 
lands end and the Isles of Scilley/ Carew continues 
(p. 3), ‘ Moreover, the ancient name of Saint Michaers 
Mount was Carorclowse in Couse^ in Englibh, The 
hoare Eocke in the Wood; which now is at eveiie 
floud incompaased by the Sea, and yet ^at some low 
ebbes, rootes of mightie trees are discryed in the sandy 
about it. The like overflowing hath happened in 
Plymmquth Haven, and divers other places.’ Now 
while in this place Carow gives the name Cara-clowse 
in Cowse, it is very important to remark that on 
page 154 he speaks of it again as * Cara Cowz in 
Clowze, that is, the hoare rock in the wood.’ 

The original Cornish name, whether it was Cara 
dowse in Cowse^ or Cara Cowz in ChtozCy cannot be 
traced back beyond the end of the sixteenth century, 
for the Cornish Pilchard song in which the name like¬ 
wise occurs is much more recent, at least in that form 
in which we possess it. The tradition, however, that 
St. Michael’s Mount stood in a forest, and even the 
Saxon designation, * the Hoar rock in the wood,’ can 
be followed up to an earlier date. 

At least 125 years befoie Cafew’s time, William of 
Worcester, though not njentioning the Cornish name, 
not only gives the Mount the name of ‘ Hoar rock of 
the wood,’ but states distinctly that St. Michael’s 
Mount was formerly six miles distant from the sea, 
and suriounded by a dense forest: ‘predictxts locus 
OPACTSSIMA PRIMO CLAUDEBATUR SYLVA, AB OCEAITO 
MiMARiBUS DTSTANS SEX.’ As William of Worcester 
never mentions the Cornish name it is not likely that 
his statement should merely be derived from the sup¬ 
posed meaning of Cara Cowz in Clowze, and it is but 

VOL. in. z • • 
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fair to admit that he may have drawn from a safer 
source of information. We must therefore inquire 
more closely into the credibility of this important 
witness. He is an important witness, for, if it were 
not for him, I believe we should never have heard 
of the insulation of St. Michaers Mount at all. The 
passage in question occurs in William ofr Worcester’s 
'Itiners^, the original MS. of which is preserved in 
Corpus Christi College at Cambridge. It was printed 
at Cambridge by James Nasmith in the year 1778, 
from the original MS., but, as it would seem, without , 
much care. William Botoner, or, as he is commonly 
called, William of Worcester, was bom at Bristol in 
1415, and educated at Oxford about 1434. He was 
a member of the Aula Cervinat which at that time 
belonged to Balliol College. His Itinerarium is dated 
1478. It hardly deserves the grand title which it 
bears, * Itinerarium, sive liber memorabilium Will. W. 
in viagio de Bristol usque ad montefn St. Michaelis.’ 

It is not a book of travels in our sense of the word, 
and it was hardly destined for the public in the form 
in which we possess it. It is simply a note-book in 
which William entered anything that interested him 
during his journey, and it contains not only his own 
observations, but all sorts of extracts, copies, notices, 
thrown together without any connecting thread. He 
hardly tells us that he has arrived at" St. Michael’s 
Mount before he begins to copy a notice which he 
found posted up in the church. This notice informed 
all comers that Pope Gregoiy had remitted a third of 
their penances to all who should visit this church and 
give to it benefactions* and alms. It can be fuUy 
proved that this notice, which was intended to attract 
pilgrims and visitors, repeats ipsissimis verbis the 
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charter of Leofric, Bishop of Exeter, who exempted 
the church and convent from all episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tion. This was in the year 1088, when St. Michaefs 
Mount was handed over by Bobert, Earl of Mortain, 
half-brother of William the Conqueror, to the abbey 
of St. Michel in Normandy. This charter may be 
seen in Dr. •Oliver’s ‘Monasticon Diocesi^ Exoniensis,’ 
1846. The passage copied by William of Worcester 
from a notice in the church of St. Michael’s Mt)unt 
occurs at the end of the original charter : ' Et omni¬ 
bus iUis qui iUam ecclesiam suis cum henejiciis 
elemosinis expetierint et visitaverint, tertiam partem 
penitc'ntiarum condonamus! 

Though it is not quite correct to say that this con¬ 
donation was granted by Pope Gregory, yet it is 
perfectly true that it was granted by the Bishop of 
Exeter at the command and exhortation of the 
Pope, ' Jussione et exhortatione domini reverentissimi 
Gregorii! Th^ date also given by William, 1070, 
cannot be correct, for Gregory occupied the ipapal 
throne from 1073-86. It was Gregory VII, not 
Gregory VI, as printed by Dr. Oliver. 

Immediately after this memorandum in William’s 
diary we meet with certain notes on the apparitions 
of St. Michael. He does not say from what source 
hp takes his information on the subject, but we may 
suppose that iie either repeated what he heard from 
the monks in conversation, or that he copied from 
some MS. in their library. In either case it is start¬ 
ling to read that there was an apparition of the 
Archangel St. Michael in Mount Tumha, formerly 
called the Hore-rock in the wddd, St. Michael seems 
indeed to have paid frequent visits to his worship¬ 
pers, if we may trust the ‘Chronicon apparitionum^ 
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et gestorum S. Michaelis Archangeli/ publislied by 
Micb. Naveus, in 1632. Yet his visits were not 
made at random, and even Navens finds it difficult 
to substantiate any apparition of St. Michael so far 
north as Cornwall, except by invectives against the 
impudentia et ignoranZia of protestant heretics who 
dared to doubt such occurrences. 

But this short sentence of WiQiam contains one 
word which is of great importance for our purposes. 
He says that ‘the Hore-rock in the wodd’ was for¬ 
merly called Tumha. Is there any evidence for this 

Tlie name Tumha^ as far as we know, belonged 
originally to Mont St. Michel in Normandy. There 
a famous and far better authenticated apparition 
of St- Michael is related to have taken place in 
the year 708, which led to the building of a church 
ai\d monastery by Autbert, Bishop of Avranches. 
The church was built in close imitation of the church 
of St. Michael in Mount Garganus in Apulia, which 
had been founded as early as 493 ^ If therefore 
William of Worcester relates an apparition of St. 
Michael in Cornwall at about the same date, in 710, 
it is clear that Mont St. Michel in Normandy has here 
been confounded by him with St. Michael’s Mount in 
Cornwall In order to explaip this strange confusion, 
and the coriFequences which it entailed, it will be 
necessary to bear in mind the peculiar relations which 
existed between the two ecclesiastical establishments, 
perched the one on the island rock of St. Michel in 
Normandy, the other on St. MichaeFs Mount in Corn¬ 
wall. In physical structure there is a carious resem¬ 
blance between the two mounts. Both are granite 


^ ^^aronii Annales,’ anno 493. 
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islands, and both so near the coast that at low water 
a dry passage* is open to them from the mainland. 
The Mount on the Norman coast is larger and more 
distant* from the coast than St. Michaefs Moilnt, yet 
for all that their general likeness is very strikmg. 
Now Mont St. Michel was called Tumha at least as 
far back as the tenth century. MabUlon, in his 
‘Annales Benedictini,’ vol. ii. p. i8, quotes from an 
ancient author the following explanation of the name. 
‘Now *this place, to use the words of an ancient 
author, is called Tumha by the inhabitants, because, 
emerging as it were from the sands like a hill, it rises 
up by the space of 200 cubits, everywhere surrounded 
by the ocean; it is si?: miles distant from the shore, 
l)etween the mouths of the rivers Segia and Senuna, 
six miles distant from Avranches, looking westward, 
and dividing Avranches from Britany. Here the^ea 
by its recess aljpws twice a passage to the pious people 
who proceed to the threshold of St. Michael the 
Archangel/ ‘ Hie igitur locus, ut verbis antiqui autoris 
utar, Tumha vocitatur ab incolis, ideo quod in morem 
tumuli, quasi ab arenis emergens, ad altum spatio 
DUCENTORUM CUBITORUM po»rigitur, OGEANO GNDI- 
QUE CINCTUS, SEX MILLIBUS AB MSTV OCEANt, inter 
ostia situs, ubi immergunt se mari flumina Segia 
^See) et Senuna (Selure), ab Abrincatensi urbe 
(Avranches) sex distans millibus; oceanum prospec- 
tans, Abrincatensem pagum dirimit a Britannia. 
Illic mare suo recessu devotis populis desideratum 
bis prasbet iter petentibus limina beati Michaelis 
archangeli.* 

This fixes Tumha as the name of Mont St. Michel 
before the tenth century, for the ancient author from 
whom MabiUon quotes wrote before the middle of 
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the tenth century, and before Duke Kichard had 
replaced the priests of St. Michel ty Benedictine 
monks. Tumha remained, in fact, the recognised 
name of the Norman Mount, and has survived to the 
present day. The church and monastery there were 
called ‘ in monte Tumha! or ‘ ad duas Tui^has! there 
being in realfby two islands, the principal one called 
Tumha* the smaller Tumhella or Tumhellana. This 
name • of Tumhellana was afterwards changed into 
tumha HelencB, giving rise to various legends about 
Elaine, one of the heroines of the Arthurian cycle; 
nay, the name was cited by learned antiquarians as a 
proof of the ancient worship of Belus in these northern 
latitudes. 

The history of Mont St. Michel in Normandy is 
well authenticated, particularly during the period 
which is of importance to us. Mabillon, quoting 
from the chronicler who wrote before the middle of 
the tenth century, relates how Autbert, the Bishop qf 
Avranches, had a vision, and after having been thrice 
admonished by St. Michael, proceeded to build on the 
summit of the Mount a church under the patronage 
of the Archangel. This was in 708, or possibly a 
few years earlier, if Pagius is right in fixing the 
dedication of the temple in 70^h Mabillon points out 
that this chronicler says nothing as yet of the miracles 
related by later writers, particularly of the famous 
hole in the bishop’s skull, which it was believed 
St. Michael had made when on exhorting him the third 
time to build his church, he gently touched him with 
his archangelic finger. Xn doing this the'finger went 
through the skull, and left a hole. The perforated 
skuU did not interfere with the bishop’s health, and it 

' 1 «Barqpii Annales,' ami« 709. 
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was shown after his death as a valuable relic. The 
new church was dedicated by Autbert himself, and 
the day of the dedication (xvii Kalend. Novemb.) 
was celebrated, not only in France, but atlso in 
England, as is shown by a decree of the Synod held 
at Oxford in 1222. The further history of the 
church and monastery of St. Michel fnay be read 
with all its minute details in Mabdlon, or* in the 
‘Neustria Pia’ (p. 371), or in the ‘G-allia Christiana,’ 
(vol. ix.*p. 517 E, 870 A.) What is of interest to us is 
that soon after the Conquest, when the ecclesiastical 
property of England had fallen into the hands of her 
Norman conquerors, Robert, Earl of Mortain and 
Cornwall, the half-brother of William the Conqueror, 
endowed the Norman with the Cornish Mount. A 
priory of Benedictine monks had existed on the 
Cornish Mount for some time, and had been ricbly 
endowed in 1^44 by Edward the Confessor. Nay, 
if we may trust the charter of Edward the Confessor, 
it would seem that, even at that time, the Cornish 
Mount and its priory had bden granted by him to the 
Norman Abbey, for the charter is witnessed by 
Norman bishops, and its original is preserved in the 
Abbey of Mont St. Michel. In that case WilMm the 
Conqueror or his half-brother Robert would only have 
festered the Cornish priory to its rightful owners, the 
monks of Mont St. Michel, who had well deserved 
the gratitude ^f the Conqueror by supplying him 
after the Conquest with six ships and a number of 
monks, destined to assist in the restoration of eccle¬ 
siastical discipline in England. After that time the 
Cornish priory shared the fate of other so-called alien 
priories or cells. The prior was bound to visit in 
person or by proxy the mother-house every year, and 
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to pay sixteen marks of silver as an acknowledgment 
of dependence. Whenever a war broke out between 
England and France the foreign priories were seized, 
though some, and among them the priory of St. 
Michael's Mount, obtained in time a distinct corporate 
character, and during the reigns of Hejiry IV and 
Heniy Y wei^ exempted from seizure during war. 

• Und&r these circumstances we can well understand 
how in the minds of the monks, who spent their lives 
partly in the mother-house, partly in its dependencies, 
there was no very clear perception of any difference 
between the founders, benefactors, and patrons of these 
twin establishments. A monk brought up at Mont 
St. Michel would repeat as an old man the legends he 
had heard about St. Michel and Bishop Autbert, even 
though he was ending his days in the priory of the 
Cornish Mount. Belies and books would likewise 
travel from one place to the other,•and a charter 
originally belonging to the one might afterwards 
form part of the archives of another house. 

After these preliminary remarks let us look again 
at the memoranda which William of Worcester made 
at St. Michael's Mount, and it will appear that what 
we anticipated h£is actually^ happened, and that a 
book originally belonging to Mont St. Michel in 
Normandy, and containing the e^rly history of that 
monastery, was transferred (either in the original or in 
a copy) to Cornwall, and there used* by William of 
Worcester in the belief that it contained the early 
history of the Cornish Mount and the Cornish priory. 

The Memorandum of, William of Wdreester runs 
thus:—‘ Apparicio Sancti Michaelis in monte Tumba^ 
antea vocata le Hore-rok in the wodd; et fuerunt 
tarn boscus quam pmta et terra axabiUs inter dictum 
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montem et insulas Syllye, et fuemnt 140 ecclesisB 
parochiales inter istum montem et Sylly submersse. 

‘ Pri^ apparicio Sancti Michaelis in monte Gorgon 
in regno Apuliae fuit anno Christi 391. Secunda 
apparicio fuit circa annum domini 710 in Tnmba in 
Comubia jpxta mare. 

‘Tertia apparicio Romae fuit; tempore Gregoiii 
papae legitur accidisse: nam tempore magnte pesti- 
lenciae, &c. 

‘ Quarta apparicio fuit in ierarcbiis nostrorum 
angelorum. 

‘ Spacium loci mentis Sancti Michaelis est ducen- 
TORUM CUBITORUM UNDIQUE OCEANO CINCTUM, et 
religiosi monachi dicti loci. Abrincensis antistes 
Aubertus nomine, ut in honore Sancti Michaelis 
construeret.... predictus locus opacissima primo 
glauuebatur sylva, ab oceano miliaribus distans 
sex, aptissimam praebens latebram ferarum, in quo 
loco ohm comperimus monachos domino servientes.’ 

The text is somewhat corrupt and fragmentary, 
but may be translated as follows :— 

' The apparition of St. Michael in the Mount 
Tumba, formerly called the Hore-rock in the wodd; 
and there were a forest and meadows and aral>le land 
between the said mount and the Syllye Isles, and 
*there were } 40 parochial churches swallowed by the 
sea between that mount and Sylly. 

‘ The first lipparition of St. Michael in Mount 
Gorgon in the Kingdom of Apulia was in the year 
391. The second apparition was about the year 710, 
in Tumba hi Cornwall by the sea. 

‘ The third apparition is said to have happened at 
Home in the time of Pope Gregory : for at the time 
of the great pestilence, &c. ^ • • 
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‘ The fourth apparition was in the hierachies of our 
angels. 

‘ The space of St. MichaeFs Mount is 200 cubits; it 
is eveiywhere surrounded by the sea, and there are 
religious monks of that place. The head of Abrinca, 
Aubertus by name, that he might erect a^ church ^ in 
honour of St. Michael. The aforesaid place was at first 
enclosed by a very dense forest, six miles distant 
from the ocean, furnishing a good retreat for wild 
animals. In which place we heard that formerly 
monks serving the Lord,^ &c. 

The only way to explain this jumble is to suppose 
that William of Worcester made these entries in his 
diary while walking up and down in the church of 
St. Michael's Mount, and listening to one of the 
monks, reading to him from a MS. which had been 
brought from Normandy, and referred in reality to 
the early history of the Norman, hat not of the 
Cornish Mount. The first line, ‘Apparicio Sancti 
Michaelis in monte Tumba,' was probably the title 
or the heading of the MS. Then William himself 
added, *antea vocata le Hore-rok in the wodd,' a 
name which he evidently heard on the spot, and which 
no doubt conveyed to him the impression that the 
rock had formerly stood in the midst of a wood. 
For instead of continuing his account of the appari¬ 
tions of St. Michael, he quotes a tradition in support 
of the former existence of a forest surrounding the 
Mount. Only, strange to say, instead of producing 
the evidence which he produced afterwards in con- 


^ 1 have added churchy for Mr. Munro, who kindly collated this 
passage for me, informs me that the C.C.C. MS. gives distinctly 
cidem where the editor iias left a lacuna. 
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firmation of St. Micliaers Mount having been sur¬ 
rounded by a'dense forest, he here gives the tradi¬ 
tion about Lionesse, the sunken land between the 
Land’s !End and the Scylly Isles. This is evidently 
a mistake, for no other writer ever supposed the 
sunken land of Lionesse to have reached as far as 
St Michael’s Mount. * 

Then follows the entry about the four apparitions 
of St. Michael. Here we must read ‘ in monte Gar- 
gano ’ instead of ‘ in monte Gorgon' Opinions vary 
as to the exact date of the apparition in Mount 
Garganus in the south of Italy, but 391 is certainly 
far too early, and has to be changed into 491 or 493. 
In the second apparition all is right, if we leave out 
‘ in Comubia juxta mare,’ which was added either by 
William or by the monk who was showing him the 
book. It refers to the well-known apparition of St. 
Michael at Aviyinches. The third and fourth appari¬ 
tions are of no consequence to us. < 

As we read on, we come next to William’s own 
measurements, fixing the bxtent of St. Michael’s 
Mount at two hundred cubits. After that we are 
met by a passage which, though it hardly construes, 
can be understood in one sense only, namely, as 
giving an account of ‘the Abbey of St. Michel in 
Normandy. I suppose it is not too bold if I re¬ 
cognise in Avhertus Awtbertus, and in Ahrincends 
antistes, the Ahrincatensis episcopus or antistes, the 
Bishop of Avranches. 

Now it is well known that the Mont St. Michel 
in Normandy was beHevqd to have been ori¬ 
ginally surrounded by forests and meadows. Du 
Moustier in the ‘Neustria Pia* relates (p, 371), 

‘ Hsec rupes antiquitus Mons erah cinctus sylvis e4 
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saltibus/ ‘ This rock was of old a mount surrounded 
by forests and meadows.' But this is not all. In 
the old chronicle of Mont St. Michel, quoted by 
Mabill'on, which was written before the middle of 
the tenth centuiy, the same account is given ; and if 
we compare that account with the words used by 
William of Worcester, we can no longer doubt that 
the old 'chronicle, or, it may be, a copy of it, had been 
brought from France to England, and that what was 
intended for a description of the Norman abbey and 
its neighbourhood was taken, intentionally or un¬ 
intentionally, as a description of the Cornish Mount. 
These are the words of the Norman chronicler, as 
quoted by Mabillon, compared with the passage in 
William of Worcester :— 

Mont St. Michel. St. Miclia^s Mount. 

^Addit idem auctor hunc ‘Prcdictus locus opacissima 
locum OPACISSIMA OLIM SILVA OLIM CLAULiKBATUB sylva ab 
CLAUSUM fuisse, et monaciios oceano miliaribus distans sex, 
IBIDEM lEiiABiTASSE duasquc ad aptissimara pracbens latebrum 
Buum usque tempus exstitisse ferarum, in quo loco olim com- 
ecclesias quas illi scilicet mo- perimus mokachos domino seb- 
nacbi incolebant.’ vientes.’ 

‘ The same author adds that this place was formerly 
enclosed by a very dense forest, and that monks 
dwelt there, and that two churches existed there Up 
to his own time, which those monks inhabited.' 

The words clausum opacissima siLva are decisive. 
The phrase ab oceano miliaribus distans sex, too, 
is taken from an earlier passage of the same author, 
quoted above, which passage may likewise -have sup¬ 
plied the identical phrases oceano undique cinctus, 
and the spatium ducentobum cubitobum, which are 
iiardly applicable .to St. Michael's Mount. The ‘ two 
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churclies still existing in Mont St. Michel/ had to 
be left out, for there was no trace of them in 
St. Michaers Mount. But the monks who lived in 
them were retained, and to give a little more life, the 
wild beasts were added. Even the expression of 
antistes instead of episcopus occurs in the original, 
where we •read, ‘Haec loci facies era^ ante sancti 
Michaelis apparitionem hoc anno factam religi9sissimo 
Autberto Abrincatensi episcopo, admonentis se*velle 
ut sibi in ejus mentis vertice ecclesia sub ipsius patro- 
cinio erigeretur. Haerenti antIstiti tertio idem in- 
timatum &c.' 

Thus vanishes the testimony of William of Wor¬ 
cester, so often quoted by Cornish antiquarians, as to 
the dense forest by which St. Michael's Mount in 
Cornwall was once surrounded, and all the evidence 
that remains to substantiate the former presence of 
trees on and around the Cornish Mount is reduced*to 
the name ‘the Hoar rock in the Wood,' given by 
William, and the Cornish names of Cara dowse in 
Oowse or Cara Cowz in Clowze, given by Carew. 
How much or how little dependence can be placed 
on old Cornish names of places and their supposed 
meaning has been shown before in the case of Mava,zion. 
Carew certainly did not understand Cornish, nor did 
the people with whom he had intercourse, and there 
is no doubt that he wrote down the Cornish names as 
best he could, a;nd without any attempt at deciphering 
their meaning. He was told that ‘Cara dowse in 
Cowse' meant the ‘Hoar rock in the Wood,' and he 
had no reason to doubt it. Even a very small know- 
ledge of Cornish would have enabled Carew or any¬ 
body else at his time to find out that cov^z might be 
meant for the Cornish word for wood, and that car^ 
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was* rock. Clowse too might easily be taken in the 
sense of grey, as grey in Cornish was glos. Then why 
should we hesitate to accept Cara dowse in cowse as 
the ancient Cornish name of the mount, and why 
object to Mr. Pengelly's argument that it must have 
been given at a time when the mount was surrounded 
by a very d^nse forest, and that d fortiori at that 
distant ^period Cornish must have been the spoken 
language of Cornwall 1 

The first objection is that the old word for ‘wood’ in 
Cornish was cuit with a final t, and that the change 
of a final t into is a phonetic corruption which 
takes place only in the later stage of the Cornish 
language. The ancient Cornish cuit, ‘ wood,’ occurs in 
Welsh as coed, in Armorican as IcooZ and IcooaJ, and 
is supposed to exist in Cornish names of places, such 
as Penquite, Kilquite, &c. Cowz, therefore, could 
not have occurred in a Cornish name supposed to 
have been formed at least 2,000, ff not 20,000 
years ago. 

This thrust might, no doubt, be parried by saying 
that the name of the mount would naturally change 
with the general changes of the Cornish language. 
Yet this is not always the case with proper 
names, as may be seen by the names just quoted, 
Penquite and Kilquite. At all events, we begin 
to see how uncertain is the ground on which we 
stand. ^ 

If we take the facts, scanty and uncertain as they 
are, we may admit that, at the time of William of 
Worcester, the Mount had most likely a Latin, a 
Cornish, and a Saxon appellation. It is curious that 
William should say nothing of a Cornish name, but 
only quote the Saxon one. However, this Saxon • 
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name, ‘ the Hoar rock in the Wood,’ soimds decidedly 
like a translation, and is far too long and cumbrous 
for a current name. Michelstow is mentioned by 
others ^as the Saxon name of the Mount (Naveus, 
p. 233). The Latin name given to the Mount, but 
only after it had become a dependency of Mont 
St. MicheL in Normandy, was, as we saw from 
William of Worcester’s diary, Mons Tumha or Mom 
Tumha in Cornuhiay and after his time the hapae of 
St. Michael in Tumhd or in Monte Tumhd is certainly 
used promiscuously for the Cornish and Norman 
mounts ^ Now tumha, after meaning hillock, became 
the recognised name for tomb, and the mediseval 
Latin tumha, too, was always understood in that 
sense. If therefore the name * Mons in tumba ’ had 
to be rendered in Cornish for the benefit of the 
Comish-speaking monks of the Benedictine priory, 
tumha would actually be taken in the sense of tomb. 
One form of the Cornish name, as preserved by 
Garew, is Cara cowz in clowze, and this, if intefpieted 
without any preconceived opinion, would mean in 
Cornish ‘the old rock of the tomb.’ Cara stands 
for carak, a rock. Cowz is meant for coz, the modem 
Cornish and Armorican form' corresponding to the 


. * Thomas Cranmer sends a dispensation, in i637j to the Eev. 
John Arscott, archpresbyter of the ecclesia St. Michaelis in Monte 
Tumba Exouiensis dioccsis. (Monasticon Dioc. Exon. p. 30 .) 
Dr. Oliver remarks, ‘ It may be worth while to observe, that when 
St. Michael “ in procella," or “ in periculo maris,” is named in the 
old records, the foreign house is meant. But St. Michael “in 
Tumbd,” or “ ktonte TumbI," is a name occasionally applied to both 
houses.' It would hare been interesting to determine the exact 
date when this latter name is for the first time applied to the 
Cornish Mount. 
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ancient Cornish coth^ old \ Clowze is a modem and 
somewhat corrupt form in Cornish, con*espondmg to 
the Welsh clawdh, a tomb. Cladh-va, in Cornish, 
means a burying-place; and clvddu, to bury, has 
been, preserved as a Cornish verb, corresponding to 
the Welsh cladhu. ‘ In Gaelic, too, cladh is a tomb or 
buiying-place; and in Armorican, which generally 
follows the same phonetic changes as the Cornish, we 
actually find kleuz and kl 6 z for tomb or enclosure. 
(See lie Gonidec, ‘ Diet. Breton-Fran^ais,' s.v.) The 
en might either be the Cornish preposition yn, or 
it may have been intended for the article in the 
genitive, an. The old rock in the tomb, i. e. in tumhd, 
or the old rock of the tomb, Cornish carag goz an 
cloz, would be intelligible and natural renderings of 
the Latin Mans in tumha. 

But though this would fully account for the origin 
ofithe Cornish name as preserved by Carew, it would 
stiU leave the Saxon appellation thc^'Hore rock in 
the wodd’ unexplained. How could William of Wor¬ 
cester have got hold of this name 1 Let us remember 
that William does not mention any Cornish name of 
the Mount, and that nothing is ever said at his time 
of the ‘ Hore rock in the wodd ’ being a translation of 
an old Cornish name. All we know is that the 

t 

monks of the Mount used tha*fc name, and it is hardljr 
likely that so long and cumbrous a name should ever 
have been used much by the people in the neighbour¬ 
hood. How the monks of St. Michael’s Mount came 
to call their place the ‘ Hore rock in the wodd ’ at 
the time of William of Worcester, and probably long 

t 

- _I_ - - ___ 

* Fassion, ed. W.S. p. 95. Coth, Bret. kdz= 0 . Celtic cottos (Ate- 
.coUi ^ perantiqui’). 
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before his time, is, however, not difficult to explain 
after we have eeen how they transferred the tradi¬ 
tions which originally referred to Mont St. Michel 
to their .own monasteiy. Having told the story of 
the * sylva opacissima^ by which their mount was 
formerly surrounded to many visitors, as they told it 
to William of Worcester, the name of th§ * Hore rock 
in the wodd ’ might easily spring up among^ them,* 
and be kept up within the walls of their priory. 'Nor 
is there ,any evidence that in this peculiar form the 
name ever spread beyond their walls. But it is pos¬ 
sible that here, too, language may have played some 
tricks. The number of people who used these names 
and kept them alive can never have been large, and 
hence they were exposed much more to accidents 
arising from ignorance and individual caprice than 
names of villages or towns which are in the keeping 
of hundreds and thousands of people. The monks of 
St. Michaers Mbunt may in time have forgotten the 
eifact purport of ‘ Cara cowz in clowze,’ ‘ the old rock 
of the tomb,’ really the ‘ Mo^^s in tumbaand their 
minds being fuU of the old forest by which they 
believed their island, like Mont St. Michel, to 
have been formerly surrounded, what wonder ii^cara 
cowz in clowze glided away into cara clovjse in cowze, 
apd thus came to contfrm the old tradition of the 
forest. For cotuz would at once be taken as the 
modem Cornish^word for wood, corresponding to the 
old Cornish cuit^ while dowse might, wi.h a little 
effort, be identified with the Cornish glos^ grey, the 
Armorican gldz, Carew, it should be observed, sanc¬ 
tions both forms, the original toe, cara cowz in clowze, 

‘ the old rock of the tomb,’ and the other cara dowse 
in cowze, meaning possibly ‘the grey rock in the^ 
VOL. ni. • A a 
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wood.* The Round of the two is so like that, par¬ 
ticularly to people not very familiar with the lan¬ 
guage, the substitution of one for the other would 
come.veiy naturally; and as a reason could more easily 
be given for the latter than for the former name, we 
need not be surprised if in the few passages where 
the name occurs after Carew's time, the secondary 
'name, p.pparently confirming the monkish legend of 
the 'dense forest that once surrounded St. Michael’s 
Mount, should have been selected in preference to 
the former, which, but to a scholar and an anti¬ 
quarian, sounded vague and meaningless. 

If my object had been to establish any new his¬ 
torical fact, or to support any novel theory, I should 
not have indulged so freely in what to a certain 
extent may be called mere conjecture. But my object 
was only to point out the uncertainty of the evidence 
which Mr. Pengelly has adduced in support of a 
theory which would completely revolutionise our 
received views as to the early histoiy of language 
and the migrations of the Aryan race. At first sight 
the argument used by Mr. Pengelly seems unanswer¬ 
able. Here is St. Michael’s Mount, which, according 
to geological evidence, may formerly have been part 

of the mainland. Here is an old Cornish name for 

( 

St. Michael’s Mount, which means ‘ the grey rock in 
the wood.’ Such a name, it might well be argued, 
could not have been given to thq island after it 
had ceased to be a grey rock in the wood, there¬ 
fore it must have been given previous to the date 
which, geological chronology fixes for the insulation 
of St. Michael’s Mount. That date varies from 
16,000 to 20,000 years ago. And as the name is 
Cornish, it follows that Comish-speaking people 
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must have lived in Cornwall at that early geological 
period. 

Nothing, as I said, could sound more plausible; 
but beft)re we yield to the argument, we must*surely 
ask, is there no other way of explaining the names 
Cara cowz in clowze and Cara clowse in cowzef 
And here we find— • 

(1) That the legend of the dense forest by whicli 
the Mount-was believed to have been surrounded 
existed? so far as we know, before the earliest occur¬ 
rence of the Cornish name, and that it owes its 
origin entirely to a mistake which can be accounted 
for by documentary evidence. A legend told of 
Mont St. Michel had been transferred ipsissimis 
verbis to St. Michael's Moimt, and the monks of that 
priory repeated the story which they found in their 
chronicle to all who came to visit their establishment 
in Cornwall, ^hey told the name, among others, to 
William of Worcester, and to prevent any incredulity 
on his part, they gave him chapter and verse from 
their chronicle, wliich he carefully jotted down in his 
diary 

(2) We find that when tl^e Cornish name first 
occurs it lends itself, in one form, to a very natural 
interpretation, which <}oes not give the meaning of 


^ It was suggested to me tliat the opdcis^ma ^Iva may even 
have a more distemt origin. There seems as little evidence of a 
dense forest Imving surrounded Mont St. Michel in Normandy as 
there was in the case of St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. Now as 
the first apparition of St. Michael is supposed to have taken place 
in Mount Garganus, i. e. Monte Gangano or Monte di S. Angelo, in 
Apulia, may not ‘ the dense forest ’ have wandered with the arch¬ 
angel from the ‘ querceta Gargani ’ (Hot. Od. ii. 9. 7 )' to Normandy, 
and thence to Cornwall ? * • 


A a 2 
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‘ Hore rock in the wodd/ but shows the name Cara 
cowz in clowze to have been a literal rendering of the 
Latin name * Mons in tumba/ originally the name of 
Mont. St. Michel, but at an early date applied in 
charters to St. Michael’s Mount. 

(3) We find that the second foim of the Cornish 
name, viz. oara dowse in coujze may ‘either be a 
merely, metamorphic corruption of cara cowz in 
clowie, readily suggested and supported by the new 
meaning which it yielded of ‘ grey rock in the wood 
or, even if we accept it as an original name, that it 
would be no more than a name framed by the 
Cornish-speaking monks of the Mount, in order to 
embody the same spurious tradition which had given 
rise to the name of ‘ Hore rock in the wodd.’ 

I need hardly add that in thus arguing against 
Mr. Pengelly’s conclusions, I do not ventvire to touch 
his geological arguments. St. Michael’s Mount may 
have been united with the mainland ; it may, for all 
we know, have been surrounded by a dense forest; 
and it may be perfectly possible geologically to fix the 
date when that forest was destroyed and the Mount 
severed, so far as it is severed, from the Cornish 
coast.c All I protest against is that any one of 
these facts could be proved; or even supported, by 
the Cornish name of the Mount, whether cara cowz 
in clowze, or cara dowse in cowze, or bj^ the English 
name, communicated by William of Worcester, * the 
Hore rock in the wodd,’ or finally by the legend which 
gave rise to these names, and which, as can be proved 
by irrefragable evidence, was transplanted by mistake 
from the Norman to the Cornish coast. The only 
question which, in conclusion, I should like to address 
to “geologists, is this. As geologists are obliged to 
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leave it doubtful whether the insulation of St. 
Michael’s Mount was due to the washing of the sea¬ 
shore, or to a general subsidence of the country, may 
it not have been due to neither of these Causes, 
and may not the Mount have always been that 
kind of half-island which it certainly was 2,000 
years ago ? • , 
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O URS is, no doubt, a forgetful age. Every day 
‘brings new events rushing in upon us from all 
parts of the world, and the hours of real rest, vyhen we 
might ponder over the past, recall pleasant days, gaze 
again on the faces of those who are no more, are few 
indeed. Men and women disappear from this busy 
stage, and though for a time they had been the 
radiating centres of social, political, or litei'ary life, 
their places are soon taken by others—‘ the place 
thereof shall know them no more.* Few only appear 
a^ain after a time, claiming once more our attention 
through the memoirs of their lives, dfnd then either 
flitting away for ever among the shades of the de¬ 
parted, or assuming afresh a power of life, a place in 
history, and an influence on the future often more 
powerful even than that which they exercised on the 
worlds while living in it. To call the great and good 
thus back from the grave is no easy task ; it requires 
not only the power of a vates ^sacer, but the heart of 
a loving friend. Few men live great and good lives, 
still fewer can write them; nay, often, when they 
have been lived and have been written, the world 

‘ A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, by his widow, Baroness Bunsen.' 
2 vols. 8vo. Longmans, 1868. , 

‘ Christian Carl Josias Freiherr von Bunsen. Aus seinen Briefen 
und nach eigener Erinnerung geschildert, von seiner Wittwe. 
Deutsche Ausgabe, durch neue Mittheilungen vermehrt von Fried¬ 
rich Nippold.’ Leipzig, ^1868. ^ 
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passes by unheeding, as crowds will pass witiiout a 

glance by the portraits of a Titian or a Van Dyke. 

Now and then, however, a biography takes root, and 

then acts as a lesson as no other lesson can act. -Such 

biographies have all the importance of an Ecce Hovho, 

showing to the world what man can be, and perma- 

nentlv raising the ideal of human life.# It was so 
" . . • 
in England with the life of Dr. Arnold; it jvas so 

more lately with the life of Prince Albert; it ‘will 

be the s&me with the life of Bunsen. 

It seems but yesterday that Bunsen left England; 
yet it was in 1854 house in Carlton-terrace 

ceased to be the refreshing oasis in London life which 
many still remember, and that the powerful, thought¬ 
ful, beautiful, loving face of the Prussian Ambassador 
was seen for the last time in London society. Bunsen 
then retired from public life, and after spending six 
more years in ^iterary work, struggling with death, 
yet revelling in life, he died at Bonn on the, 28th 
of November, i860. His widow hiis devoted the 
years of her solitude to th« noble work of collect¬ 
ing the materials for a biography of her husband, and 
we have now in two large volujnes all that could be 
collected, or, at least, all that could be conveniently 
published, of the sayings and doings of Bunsen, the 
scholar, the statesman, and, above all, the philosopher 
and the Christian. Throughout the two volumes 
the outward events are sketched by the hand of the 
Baroness Bunsen; but there runs, as between wooded 
hills, the main stream of Bunsen^s mind, the outpour¬ 
ings of his heart, which were given so freely and fully 
in his letters to his friends.* When such materials 
exist there can be no more satisfactory kind of bio¬ 
graphy than that of introducing the man himself 
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speaking unreservedly to his most intimate friends 
on the great events of his life. TKis is £|,n auto¬ 
biography, in fact, free from all drawbacks. Here 
and there that process, it is true, entails a* greater 
fulness of detail than is acceptable to ordinary 
readers, however highly Bunsen’s own friends may 
value eveiy iine of his familiar letters. But general 
readers may easily pass over letters addressed to 
different persons, or treating of subjects less inter¬ 
esting to themselves, without losing ibe thread of 
the story of the whole life ; while it is sometimes of 
great interest to see the same subject discussed by 
Bunsen in letters addressed to different people. One 
serious difficulty in these letters is that they are 
nearly all translations from the German, and in the 
process of translation some of the original charm is 
irievitably lost. The translations are very faithful, 
and they do not sacrifice the peculiar ^nrn of German 
thought to the requirements of strictly idiomatic 
English. Even the narrative itself betrays occasion¬ 
ally the German atmosjbere in which it was written, 
but the whole book brings back all the more vividly 
to those who knew Bunsen the language and the 
very expressions of his English conversation. The 
two volumes are too bulky, aVd one’s arms ache while 
holding them ; yet one is loth to put them down, and 
there will be few readers who do not regret that more 
could not have been told us of Bunsen’s life. 

All really great and honest men may be said to live 
three lives :—there is one life which is seen and ac¬ 
cepted by the world at ^large, a man’s outward life; 
there is a second life which is seen by a man’s most 
intimate friends, his household life; and there is a 
ihfrd life, seen onjy by the man himself and by Him 
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who searcheth the heart, which may be called the 
inner or heavenly life. Most biographers are and 
must be satisfied with giving the two former aspects 
of their hero's life—the version of the wofld and 
that of his friends. Both are important, both con¬ 
tain some^truth, though neither of them the whole 
truth. But there is a third life, a life led in coni- 
munion with God, a life of aspiration rather than of 
fulfilment,—that life which we see, for instance, in 
St. Pahl, when he says, ‘The good that I would 
I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.' 
It is but seldom that we catch a glimpse of those 
deep springs of human character which cannot rise to 
the surface even in the most confidential intercourse, 
which in everyday life are hidden from a man's own 
sight, but which break forth when he is alone with his 
God in secret prayer—aye, in prayers without woiais. 
Here lies the (jharm of Bunsen’s life. Not only do we 
see the man, the father, the husband, the brother that 
stands behind the Ambassador, but we see behind the 
man his angel beholding thfi face of his Father which 
is in heaven. His prayers, poured forth in the criti¬ 
cal moments of his life, have* been preserved to us, 
and they show us what the world ought to knoV, that 
our greatest men can also be our best men, and that 
•freedom of thought is not incompatible with sincere 
religion. Those who knew Bunsen well know how 
that deep, religious undercurrent of his soul was con¬ 
stantly bubbling up and breaking forth in his con¬ 
versations, startling even the mere worldling by an 
earnestness* that frightene 4 away every smile. It 
was said of him that he could drive out devils, and 
he certainly could with his solemn, yet loving, voice 
soften hearts that would yield tfi> no other appeftl^ 
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and see with one look through that mask which 
man wears but too often in the masquerade of the 
world. Hence his numerous and enduring friend¬ 
ships, of which these volumes contain so many sacred 
relics. Hence that confidence reposed in him by men 
and women who had once been brought j.n contact 
with him. To i;hose who can see with their eyes only, 
and npt'with their hearts, it may seem strange that 
Sir Robert Peel, shortly before his death, should have 
uttered the name of Bunsen. To those wlW know 
that England once had Prime Ministers who were 
found praying on their knees before they delivered 
their greatest speeches, Sir Robert Peels recollection, 
or, it may be, desire of Bunsen in the last moments 
of his life has nothing strange. Bunsen^s life was no 
ordinary life, and the memoirs of that life are more 
than an ordinary book. That book will tell in England 
and in Germany far more than in tliet> Middle Ages 
the life of a new Saint; nor are there many Saints^ 
whose real life, if sifted as the life of Bunsen has 
been, would bear comparisbn with that noble character 
of the nineteenth century. 

Bunsen was born in ? 791 at Corbacli, a small town 
in the Small principality of Waldeck. His father was 
poor, but a man of independerk spirit, of moral recti- 
, tude, and of deep religious convictions. Bunsen, the" 
son of his old age, distinguished himself at school, 
and was sent to the University of Marburg at the -age 
of seventeen. All he had then to depend on was an 
Exhibition of about £7 a year, and a sum of £15, 
which his father had savpd for him to start him in 
life. This may seem a small sum, but if we want to 
know how much of paternal love and self-denial it 
represented we ought to read an entry in his father's 
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diary :—* Account of cash receipts, by God’s mercy 
obtained for transcribing law documents between 1793 
and 1814—sum total 3,020 thalers 23 groschen,’ that is 
to say, about £22 per annum. Did any English Duke 
ever give his son a more generous allowance—more 
than two-thirds of his own annual income 1 Bunsen 
began by studying divinity, and actualty preached a 
sermon at Marburg, in the church of St. Elizabeth. 
Students in divinity are required in Germany to preach 
sermonk as part of their regular theological train¬ 
ing, and before they are actually ordained. Marburg 
was not then a very efficient University, and, not find¬ 
ing there what he wanted, Bunsen after a year went 
to Gottingen, chiefly attracted by the fame of Heyne. 
He soon devoted himself entirely to classical studies, 
and in order to support himself—for £7 per annum 
will not support even a German student—he accepted 
the appointment of assistant teacher of Greek and 
Hebrew at the Gottingen gymnasium, and also be¬ 
came private tutor to a young American, Mr. Astor, 
the son of the rich American merchant. He was thus 
learning and teaching at the same time, and he ac¬ 
quired by his daily intercourse with his pupil a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of the English language. While at 
Gottingen he carried off, in 1812, a prize for an Essay 
t)n ‘ The Athenian Law of Inheritance,’ which attracted 
more than usual attention, and may, in fact, be looked 
upon as one ef the firet attempts at Comparative 
Jurisprudence. In 1813 he writes from Gottingen :— 

‘Poor and lonely did I arrive in this place. Heyne reeeived me, 
guided me, bare with me, encouraged me, showed me in himself 
the example of a high and noble energy and indefatigable activity 
in a calling which was not that to which his merit entitled him ; he 
might have superintended and administered and maintainedk an 
entire kingdom.* , , • 
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The following passage from the same letter de- 
serves to be quoted as coming from the pen of a 
young man of twenty-two :— 

* Learning annihilates itself, and the most perfect is the first 
submerged ; for the next age scales with ease the height which cost 
the preceding the full vigour of life.* 

, After leavihg the University Bunsen travelled in 
Germp,ny with young Astor, and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Frederic Schlegel at Vienna, of Jacobi, Schell- 
ing, and Thiersch at Munich. He was all that time 
continuing his own philological studies, and we see 
him at Munich attending lectures on Criminal Law, 
and making his first beginning in the study of Persian. 
When on the point of starting for Paris with his 
American pupil, the news of the glorious battle of 
Leipsic (October, 1813) disturbed their plans, and he 
resolved to settle again at Gottingen till peace should 
have been concluded. Here, while cuperintending 
the studies of Mr. Astor, he plunged into reading of 
the most varied character. He writes (p. 51) :— 

‘ I remain firm and strive after my earliest purpose in life, more 
felt, perhaps, than already discerned,—^viz. to bring over into my 
own knowledge and into my^wn Fatherland the language and the 
spirit ofSihe solemn and distant East. I would for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this object even quit Europe,■-^in order to draw out of the 
ancient well that which I find not elsewhere.’ 

This is the first indication of an important element 
in Bunsen’s early life, his longing for^ the East, and 
his all but prophetic anticipation of the great results 
which a study of the ancient language of India would 
one day yield, and the light it would shed on the 
darkest pages in the ancient history of Greece, Italy, 
and Germany. The study of the Athenian law of 
ii^ieritance seems Q^st to have drawn his attention to 
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the ancient codes of Indian law, and he was deeply 
impressed by -the discoveiy that the peculiar system 
of inheritance which in Greece existed only in the 
petrified form of a primitive custom, sanctioned by 
law, disclosed in the laws of Manu its original pur¬ 
port and natural meaning. This one spark excited 
in Bunsen^s mind that constant yearning after a 
knowledge of Eastern and more partfcularly of Indian 
literature which very nearly drove him to India in 
the same adventurous spirit as Anquetil Duperron 
and Czoma de Korbs. We are now familiar with 
the great results that have been obtained by a study 
of the ancient languages and religion of the East, but 
in 1813 neither Bopp nor Grimm had begun to pub¬ 
lish, and Frederic Schlegel was the only one who in 
his little pamphlet, ‘On the Language and the 
Wisdom of the Indians’ (1808), had ventured to 
assert a real intellectual relationship between Europe 
and India. One of Bunsen’s earliest friends, Wolrad 
Schumacher, related that even at school Bunsen’s 
mind was turned towards»India. ‘ Sometimes he 
would let fall a word about India, which was unac¬ 
countable to me, as at that time I connected only a 
geograj)hical conception with that name’ (p. 17^. 

While thus engaged^ in his studies at Gottingen, 
and working in company with such friends as Brandis, 
the historian of Greek philosophy; Lachmann, the 
editpr of the JS^ew Testament; Lticke, the theolo¬ 
gian ; Ernst Schulze, the poet, and others, Bunsen 
felt the influence of the great events that brought 
about the regeneration of Germany, nor was he the 
man to stand aloof, absorbed in literaiy work, while 
others were busy doing mischief difficult to remedy. 
The Princes of Germany and their friends, thoiigb 
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grateful to the people for . having at last shaken off 
with fearful sacrifices the foreign yoke of Napoleon, 
were most anxious to maintain for their own benefit 
that convenient system of police government which 
for so long had kept the whole of Germany under 
French control. ‘ It is but too certain/ Bunsen writes, 
'that either for want of goodwill or of intelligence 
our Sovereigns will not grant us freedom such as we 
deserve. . . . And I fear that, as before, the much- 
enduring German will become an object of contempt 
to all nations who know how to value national spirit.’ 
His first political essays belong to that period. Up to 
August, 1814, Bunsen continued to act as private 
tutor to Mr. Astor, though we see him at the same 
time, with his insatiable thirst after knowledge, 
attending courses of lectures on astronomy, minera- 
logy, and other subjects apparently so foreign to the 
main current of his mind. When Mr^ Astor left him 
to return to America, Bunsen went to Holland to see 
a sister to whom he was deeply attached, and who 
seems to have shared with him the same religious 
convictions which in youth, manhood, and old age 
formed the foundatipn of Bunsen s life. Some of 
Bunsffns detractors have accused him of professing 
Christian piety in circles ^here such professions 
were sure to be well received. Let them read now 
the annals of his early life, and they will find to their 
shame how boldly the same Bunsen professed his 
religious convictions among the students and pro¬ 
fessors of Gottingen, who either scoffed at Chris¬ 
tianity or only tolerated it as a kind ,of harmless 
superstition. We shall only quote,one instance :— 

‘Bunsen, when a young student at Gottingen, once suddenly 
(Quitted a lecture in indignation at the unworthy manner in which 
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the most sacred subjects were treated by one of the professors. The 
professor paused at the interruption, and hazarded the remark that 
“ some one belonging to the Old Testament had possibly slipped in 
unrecognized.” That called forth a burst of laughter from the 
entire addience, all being as well aware as the lecturer himself who 
it was that had mortified him.’ 

During^his stay in Holland Bunsen not only 
studied the language and literature of^that country, 
hut his mind was also much occupied in observing* 
the national and religious character of this small but 
interes\-ing branch of the Teutonic race. He writes :— 

‘ In all things the Gennan, or, if you will, the Teutonic, character 
is worked out into form in a manner more decidedly national than 
anywhere else. . . . This journey has yet more confirmed my de¬ 
cision to become acquainted with the entire Germanic race, and then 
to proceed with the development of my governing ideas—(i.e. the 
study of Eastern languages in elucidation of Western thought). 
For this purpose I am about to travel with Brandis to Copenhagen 
to learn Danish, and, above all, Icelandic.’ 

And so he did. The young student, as yet with¬ 
out any prospects in life, threw up his position at 
Gottingen, declined to waste his energies as a school¬ 
master, and started, we hardly know how, on his 
journey to Denmark. There, in company with Brandis, 
he lived and worked hard at* Danish, and t^en at¬ 
tacked the study of the^ncient Icelandic language and 
Jiterature with a fervour and with a purpose that 
shrank from no difficulty. He writes (p. 79):— 

‘ The object of my research requires the acquisition of the whole 
treasures of language, in order to complete my favourite linguistic 
theories, and to inquire into the poetry and religious conceptions of 
German-Scandinavian heathenism, and their histu*'ical connexion 
with the East# 

• 

When his work in Denmark was finished, and 
when he had collected materials, some of which, as 
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htS copy taken of the * Voluspa/ a poem of the Edda^ 
were not published till forty years later, he started 
with Brandis for Berlin. * Prussia,* he writes on the 
loth of October, 1815, *is the true Germany.* T^^ither 
he felt drawn, as well as Brandis, and thither he 
invited his friends, though, it must be confessed, with¬ 
out suggesting to them any settled plan -.of how to 
earn their daily bread, He writes as if he was even 
then at the head of affairs in Berlin, t^'ough he was 
only the friend of a friend of NiebuLr*s, Niebuhr 
himself being by no means all powerful in Prussia, 
even in 1815. This hopefulness was a trait in 
Bunsen*s character that remained through life. A 
plan was no sooner suggested to him and approved 
by him than he took it for granted that all obstacles 
must vanish, and many a time did all obstacles vanish 
before the joyous confidence of that magician, a fact 
that shofild be remembered by those win) used to 
blame him as sanguine and visionary. One of his 
friends, Liicke, writes to Ernst Schulze, the poet, 
whom Bunsen had invited to Denmark, and after- 
wards to Berlin :— 


‘ In the enclosed richly-filled letter you will recognize Bunsen’s 
power apd splendour of mind, and you will also not fail to perceive 
his thoughtlessness in making projects. He and Brandis are a pair 
of most amiable speculators, full of aifcction; but one must meet 
them with the tie quid nimisJ * 

However, Bimsen in his flight was not to be scathed 
by any warning or checked by calculating the chsmOM 
of success or failure. With Brandis he went to 
spent the glorious winter from 1815 to i8id 
society of men like Niebuhr and Schleiermacher, and . 
became more and more determined in his own plan 
oi' ,life, which was to study Oriental languages in% 








